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Symptoms, or Signs of Melancholy in the Body. 

Pabrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olyn- 
thian captives Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, 
* bought one very old man ; and when he had him at Athens, 
pot him to extreme torture and torment, the better by his 
example to express the pains and passions of his Prometheus, 
whom he was then about to paint. I need not be so barbar- 
ous, inhuman, curious, or cruel, for this purpose to torture 
any poor melancholy man, their symptoms are plain, obvious 
and familiar, there needs no such accurate observation or far- 
fetched object, they delineate themselves, they voluntarily 
betray themselves, they are too frequent in all places, I meet 
them still as I go, they cannot conceal it, their grievances 
are too well known, I need not seek far to describe them. 

Symptoms therefore are either * universal or particular, 
saith Gk)rdoniu8, Mb. med. cap. 19, part. 2, to persons, to spe- 
des; ^^some signs are secret, some manifest, some in the 
body, some in the mind, and diversely vary, according to 
the inward or outward causes,'' Cappivaccius ; or from stars, 

1 Seneca, eont. lib. 10, coot. 5. dam & stellls, qnaedam ab hnmoribns, 

i QiUBdam tmiyernilia, partionlaria, quae- quae nt yinum corpus raiii dteponit, &o. 

dam maDjfiMta, qnsedsm in oorporo, Dirersa phantasmata pro Tarietote causa 

^viedsin in eqi^tatione et animo, qun- extemes Tel tntems. 



4 Symptoms of Mdancholy, [Part. I. sec. 8; 

according to Jovianus Pontanus, de reh. ccdest, lib. 10, cap* 
13, and celestial influences, or from the humours diversely 
mixed, Ficinus, UK 1, cap. 4, de sanit, ttiendd; as they are 
hot, cold, natural, unnatural, intended or remitted, so will 
-^tius have melancholtca deliria muMiformia, diversity of 
melancholy signs. Laurentius ascribes them to their several 
temperatures, delights, natures, inclinations, continuance of 
time, as they are simple or mixed with other diseases, as the 
causes are divers, so must the signs be, almost infinite, Alto- 
marus, cap, 7, art. msd. And as wine produceth divers 
effects, or that herb TortocoUa in '^ Laurentius, " which makes 
some laugh, some weep, some sleep, some dance, some sing, 
some howl, some drink," &c., so doth this our melancholy 
humour work several signs in several parties. 

But to confine them, these general symptoms may be re- 
duced to those of the body or the mind. Those usual signs 
appearing in the bodies of such as are melancholy, be these 
cold and dry, or they are hot and dry, as the humour is more 
or less adust From ^ these first qualities arise many other 
second, as that of ^ colour, black, swarthy, pale, ruddy, &G., 
some are impense ndm, as Montaltus, cap. 16, observes out 
of Galen, lib. 3, c[e locis affectis, Tery red and high-coloured- 
Hippocrates in his book *de insania et melan. reckons up 
these signs, that they are ^ " lean, withered, hollow-eyed, look 
old, wrinkled, harsh, much troubled with wind, and a griping 
in their bellies, or bellyache, belch often, dry bellies and hard, 
dejected looks, flaggy beards, singing of the ears, vertigo, 
light-headed, little or no sleep, and that interrupt, terrible and 
fearful dreams," ^Anna soror, qum me su^ensam insomnia 
terrent f The same symptoms are repeated by Melanelius in 
his book of melancholy collected out of Galen, Buffus, ^tius, 
by Bhasis, Gordonius, and all the juniors, ^ ^^ continual, sharp, 

1 Lib. 1, de risu, fol. 17. Ad ejus esum Gal. * Interpiete F. Galyo. * Oonll 

alii sudant, alii Tomunt , flent, bibunt, his ezcaTantur, venti gig^tintur eircum 

Baltant, alii rident, tremant^ dormiant, preecordia, et acidi ructus, sioci feri yen* 

&c. 3 X. Bright, cap. 20. ^ Nigres- tres, yertigo, tinnitus aurium, somni pu* 

eit hie humor aliquando supercale&ctus. silli, somnia terribilia et interrupte. 

aliqiiando superfingefiMtus. Melanel. e oViig Ma. ^ Aa^xm emqv» madm 
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and stinking belchingSy as if their meat in their stomachs 
were putrefied, or that thej had eaten fish, dry bellies, absurd 
and interrupt dreams, and many fantastical visions about 
their eyes, vertiginous, apt to tremble, and prone to venery/* 
,^Some add palpitation of the heart, cold sweat, as usual 
symptoms, and a leaping in many parts of the body, saUum 
in mtiUis corporis partihuSj a kind of itching, saith Lauren- 
tins, on the superficies of the skin, like a flea-biting some- 
times. ^ Montaltus, cap, 21, puts fixed eyes and much twink- 
ling of their eyes for a sign, and so doth Avicenna, oculoB 
habentes pcdpitantes, tremuli, vehementer nibicundi, S^c, lib, 3^ 
Fen, 1, Tract, 4, cap, 18. They stut most part, which he 
took out of Hippocrates's aphorisms. * Rhasis makes " head- 
ache and a binding heaviness for a principal token, much 
leaping of wind about the skin, as well as stutting, or trip- 
ping in speech, &c , hollow eyes, gross veins, and broad lips." 
To some, too, if they be far gone, mimical gestures are too 
&Quliar, laughing, grinning, fieering, murmuring, talking to 
themselves, with strange mouths and faces, inarticulate voices, 
exclamations, &c And although they be commonly lean, 
hirsute, uncheerfiil in countenance, withered, and not so 
pleasant to behold, by reason of those continual fears, giiefs^ 
and vexations, dull, heavy, lazy, restiess, unapt to go- about 
any business ; yet their memories are most part good, they 
have happy wits, and excellent apprehensions. Their hot 
and dry brains make them they cannot sleep, Ingentes haberU 
el erebras myilias (Areteus), mighty and often watchings, 
sometimes waking for a month, a year together. ^ Hercules 
de Saxonia faithfiilly averreth, that he hath heard his motlier 
swear, she slept not for seven months together ; Trincavel- 
Kus, Tom, 2, cons, 16, speaks of one that waked fifty days, 

ractationes quae cibnm Timlentum cu- tomarus, Bmel, Piso, Montaltus. s Yn^ 

lentnmqae i^dorem, etsi nil tale ingee- quentes habent oculoram nictationes, 

torn sit, leferant ob croditatem. Ven* aliqui tamen fizis oculis plerumque sunt, 

fens hisce aridi, somnus plerumqae par- > Gent. lib. 1, Tract. 9. Signa htijufl 

«as et interraptos, somnia absnrdissima, morbi sunt plurimus saltos, sonitug au- 

tnrbolenta, corporis tremor, capitis gra- rium, capitis grayedo, lingua titubat, 

vedo, Btrepitus circa aures et Tisiones oculi ezcavantur, &c. * In Pantheon, 

•ate ocolM, ad Teoerem prodigi i Ai- cap. de Melancholia. 
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and Skenckius hath examples of two years, and all without 
offence. In natural actions their appetite is greater than 
their concoction, muka appetunt, pauca di^erunt, as Rhasis. 
hath it, they covet to eat, but cannot digest And although 
they * " do eat much, yet they are lean, ill-liking," saith Are- 
tens, "withered and hard, much troubled with oostiveness,** 
crudities, oppilations, spitting, belching, &c. Th^ pulse is 
rare and slow, except it be of the ^ Carotides, which is very 
strong; but that varies according to their intended passions 
or perturbations, as Struthius hath proved at large. Spiff" 
mcsticcB artis, h 4, c. 13. To say truth, in such chronic dis- 
eases the pulse is not much to be respected, there being so 
much superstition in it, as ' Crato notes, and so many differ- 
ences in Galen, that he dares say they may not be observed, 
or understood of any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, and low coloured, uHria 
pauca, acns, Mliosa, (Areteus), not much in quantity ; but 
this, in my judgment, is all out as uncertain as the other, 
varying so often according to several persons, habits, and 
other occasions not to be respected in chronic diseases. 
*" Their melancholy excrements in some very much, in 
others little, as the spleen plays his part," and thence pro- 
ceeds wind, palpatation of the heart, short breath, plenty of 
humidity in the stomach, heaviness of heart and heartache, 
and intolerable stupidity and dulness of spirits. Their ex- 
crements or stool hard, black to some and little. If the 
heart, brain, liver, spleen, be misaffected, as usually they are, 
many inconveniences proceed from them, many diseases 
accompany, as incubus, ^apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, those 
frequent wakings and terrible dreams, * intempestive laugh- 
ing, weeping, sighing, sobbing, bashfulness, blushing, trem- 
bling, sweating, swooning, &c. ' All their senses are 

1 AIvus arida nihil dejiciens, cibi capa- quoquam neo obserrari posse. * T. 

oes, nihilominus tamen extenuati suat. Bright, cap. 20. ^ Post 40 setat. an- 

>Nic. Piso. Inflatiocarotiduin,&c. ^An- nam, saith Jacchinus in 15, 9 Rhasis. 

dneas Dadith Rahamo, ep. lib. 8. Orat. Idem Mercurialis, consil. 86. TxincaTel 

epist. multa in pulsibus soperstitio, au- lias, Tom. 2, cons. 17. ^ Gordonius, 

aim etieuu dicere, tot differentias qusa mod6 rident, modo flent^ silent, &o. 

describuntur k Qaleno, neque intelligi k t Femelius, consil. 43 et 46. Montaniu, 
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troubled, they think they see, hear, smell, and touch that 
which they do not, as shall be proved in the following 
discourse. 

SuBSECT. n. — Symptoms or Signs in the Mind, 

Fear.'] Aboulanus in 9 JRhasis ad Almansor. cap, 16, 
will have these symptoms to be infinite, as indeed they are, 
varying according to the parties, " for scarce is there one of 
a thousand that dotes alike," ^Laurentius, c, 16. Some few 
of greater note I will point at ; and amongst the rest, fear 
and sorrow, which as they are frequent causes, so if they 
persevere long, according to Hippocrates ^ and Galen's apho- 
risms, they are most assured signs, inseparable companions, 
and characters of melancholy ; of present melancholy and 
habituated, saith Montaltus, cap, 11, and common to them 
all, as the said Hippocrates, Gralen, Avicenna, and all Neo- 
terics hold. But as hounds many times run away with a 
feke cry, never perceiving themselves to be at a fault, so do 
they. For Diocles of old (whom Galen confutes), and 
amongst the juniors, * Hercules de Saxonia, with Lod. Mer- 
catus, cap, 17, I, 1, de melon, take just exceptions at this 
aphorism of Hippocrates, 'tis not always true, or so gener- 
afly to be understood, " fear and sorrow are no common 
symptoms to all melancholy; upon more serious considera- 
tion, I find some (saith he) that are not so at all. Some 
indeed are sad, and not fearful ; some fearful ^nd not sad ; 
some neither fearful nor sad ; some both." Four kinds he 
excepts, fanatical persons, such as were Cassandra, Nanto, 
Nioostrata, Mopsus, Proteus, the Sibyls, whom ^Aristotle 
oonfesseth to have been deeply melancholy. Baptista Porta 
seconds him, Physiog, lib, 1, cap, 8, they were atrd hiU per* 
eiti ; demoniacal persons, and such as speak strange lan- 
guages, are of this rank ; some poets, such as laugh always, 

eon8il.2aO. Oalen, de locis affectis, lib. 3, tiia, 1620, per Bolzettam Bibliop. Mihl 

tap. 6. 1 Aphorism, et lib. de Melan. diligentius banc rem consideranti, patet 

' Lib. 2, cap. 6, de locis affect, timor et quosdam esse, qui non laboiant moerore 

moBstitia, si diutiua persererent, &c. et timore. ^ Prob. lib. 8. 
Tract. poBthumo de Melan. edit. Veue- 
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and think themselves kings, cardinals, &c, sanguine they are, 
pleasantly disposed most part, and so continue. ^Baptista 
Porta confines fear and sorrow to them that are cold ; but 
lovers, sibyls, enthusiasts, he wholly excludes. So that I 
think I may truly conclude, they are not always sad and 
fearful, but usually so ; and that ^ without a cause, timent de 
non iimendis (Grordonius), qucBque mamenti non sunt, ^'al- 
though not all alike (saith Altomarus), * yet all likely fear, 
* some with an extraordinary and a mighty fear," Areteus. 
• " Many fear death, and " yet in a contrary humour, make 
away themselves," Galen, lib. 3, de loc. affect, cap. 7. Some 
are afraid that heaven will fall on their heads; some they 
are damned, or shall be. ® " They are troubled with scru- 
ples of consciences, distrusting God's mercies, think they 
shall go certainly to hell, the devil will have them, and make 
great lamentation," Jason Pratensis. Fear of devils, death, 
that they shall be so sick of some such or such disease, ready 
to tremble at every object, they shall die themselves forthwith, 
or that some of their dear friends or near allies are certainly 
dead ; imminent danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others 
&c. ; that they are aU glass, and therefore will suffer no man 
to come near them; that they are all cork, as light as 
feathers ; others as heavy as lead ; some are afraid their 
heads will fall off their shoulders, that they have frogs in 
their bellies, &c ^ Montanus, consil. 23, speaks of one " that 
durst not walk alone from home, for fear he should swoon or 
die." A second ® " fears every man he meets will rob him, 
quarrel with him, or kill him." A third dsu'es not venture 
to walk alone, for fear he should meet the devil, a thief, be 
sick ; fears all old women as witches, and every black dog or 
cat he sees he suspecteth to be a devil, every person comes 

1 Physiog. lib. 1, c. 8. Quibus multa mortem timent, et tamen sibi ipsis mor- 

ftigida bills atra, stolidi et timidi, at qui tern consciscnnt, alii coeli ruinam timent. 

oalidi, iiigeniosi, amasii, divlDosi, spiritu ^ Affligit eos plena scrupulis conscientta, 

iniitlgati. &C.. a Omnea ezercent metxis divinae misericordiie diffldentes, Oreo a% 

et tristitla, et sine causa ^ Omnes destinant foeda lamentatione deplorantes. 

timent licet non omnibus idem timendi 7 i^fon ausus egredi domo ne deficeret. 

modus, ^tius Tetrab. lib. 2, sect. o. 9. 8 Multi dsBmones timent, iatronee, imaldi- 

* Ingenti pavore trepidant i Multi las, Avioemia 
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near him is.malificiated, eveiy creature, all intend to hurl 
him, seek his ruin ; another dares not go over a bridge, come 
near a pool, rock, steep hill, lie in a chamber where cross- 
beams are, for fear he be tempted to hang, drown, or pre- 
cipitate himself. If he be in a silent auditory, as at ^ ser- 
mon, he is afraid he shall speak aloud at unawares, something 
indecent, unfit to be said. If he be locked in a dose room, 
he is afraid of being stifled for want of air, and still carries 
biscuit, aqua vitse, or some strong waters about him, for fear 
of dehquiums, or being sick ; or if he be in a throng, middle 
of a church, multitude, where he may not well get out, 
though he sit at ease, he is so misafiected. He will freely 
promise, undertake any business beforehand, but when it 
comes to be performed, he dare not adventure, but fears an 
infinite number of dangers, disasters, &c Some are ^ " afraid 
to be burned, or that the ^ ground will sink under them, or 
•swallow them quick, or that the king will call them in ques- 
tion for some ikct they never did (Rhasis cont.), and that they 
shall surely be executed." The terror of such a death 
troubles them, and they fear as much and are equally tor- 
mented in mind, ^ ^^ as they that have conmiitted a murder, 
and are pensive without a cause, as if they were now pres- 
ently to be put to death." Plater, cap, B, de mentis olienbL 
They are afraid of some loss, danger, that they shall surely 
lose their lives, goods, and all they have, but why they know 
not. Trincavellius, consiL 18, lib. 1, had a patient that 
would needs make away himself, for fear of being hanged, 
and could not be persuaded for three years together, but that 
he had kiUed a man. Plater, ohservat, lib, 1, hath two other 
examples of such as feared to be executed without a cause. 
If they come in a place where a robbery, theflt, or any such 
offence hath been done, they presently fear they are sus- 
pected, and many times betray themselves without a cause. 
Lewis XI., the French king, suspected every man a traitor 

1 AM oombtui, alii de Bege, Rhasis. timore mortis tenentur et mala gratia 
No terra absorbeantur. Forestus. prinoipum putant se aliquid M^mmigisiti 
He terra dehiscat Gordon « Alii et ad supplicium requiri. 
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that came about him, durst trust no officer. Alii formidolosi 
omnium, alii quorundam (Fracastorius, lib, 2, de Intellect.) 

* " some fear all alike, some certain men, and cannot endure 
their companies, are sick, in them, or if they be from home." 
Some suspect 2 treason still, others " are afraid of their ^ dear- 
est and nearest friends." (Melanelius e Gcdenoj Huffb, JStio,) 
and dare not be alone in the dark for fear of hobgoblins and 
devils; he suspects everything he hears or sees to be a 
devil, or enchanted, and imagineth a thousand chimeras and 
visions, which to his thinking he certainly sees, bugbears, 
talks with black men, ghosts, goblins, &c., * Omnes se terrent 
aurcBy sonus excitcU omnis. Another through bashfulness, 
suspicion, and timorousness, will not be seen abroad, ^ " loves 
darkness as life, and cannot endure the light," or to sit in 
lightsome places, his hat still in his eyes, he will neither 
see nor be seen by his good-will, Hippocrates, lib, de Insania 
et Melancholia, He dare not come in company for fear he 
should be misused, disgraced, overshoot himself in gesture or 
speeches, or be sick; he thinks every man observes him, 
aims at him, derides him, . owes him malice. Most part 

* " they are afraid they are bewitched, possessed, or poisoned 
by their enemies, and sometimes they suspect their nearest 
friends ; he thinks something speaks or talks within him, or 
to him, and he belcheth of the poison." Christophorus k 
Vega, lib, 2, cap. 1, had a patient so troubled, that by no 
persuasion or physic he could be reclaimed. Some are 
afraid that they shall have every fearful disease they see 
others have, hear of, or read, and dare not therefore hear or 
read of any such subject, no, not of melancholy itself, lest by 
applying to themselves that which they hear or read, they 
should aggravate and increase it. If they see one possessed, 

1 Alius domesticos timet, alius omnee. larras et malos spiritus ab inimicis, vene- 

iBtius. 3 Alii timent iosidias. Aurel. ficiis et iucantatioiiibus aibi putant objeo- 

lib. 1, de morb. Chron. cap. 6. ^ Hie tari. Hippocrates, potionem se venefi- 

charissimos, hie omnes homines citra cam snmpsisse putat, et de hao ructars 

discrimea timet. ^ Virgil. ^ Hio in sibi crebr6 yidetur. Idem Montaltus, 

lucem prodire timet, tenebrasque quserit, cap. 21, ^tins, lib. 2, et alii. TralUanos, 

contra, ille caliginosa ftigit. > Quidam i. 1, cap. 16. 
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bewitched, an epileptic paroxysm, a man shaking with the 
palsy, or giddy-headed, reeling or standing in a dangerous 
place, &c., for many days after it runs in their minds, they 
are afraid they shall be so too, they are in like danger, as 
Perh c, 12, sc, 2, weD observes in his Cases of Consc, and 
many times by violence of imagination they produce it. 
They cannot endure to see any terrible object, as a monster, 
SI man executed, a carcass, hear the devil named, or any 
tragical relation seen, but they quake for fear, Hecatas sommare 
tibi videntur (Lucian), they dream of hobgoblins, and may 
not get it out of their minds a long time after ; they apply 
(as I have said) all they hear, see, read, to themselves ; as 
* Felix Plater notes of some young physicians, that study to 
cure diseases, catch them themselves, will be sick, and appropri- 
ate all symptoms they find related of others, to their own per- 
sons. And therefore (quod iterum moneo, licet nauseam 
paret lectori, malo decern potius verba, decies repetita licet^ 
dbwidare, qaam unum destderari) 1 would advise him that is 
actually melancholy not to read this tract of Symptoms, lest 
be disquiet or make himself for a time worse, and more 
melancholy than he was before. Generally of them all take 
this, de inanibus ser^per conqueruntur et timent, saith Areteus ; 
they complain of toys, and fear ^ without a cause, and still 
think their melancholy to be most grievous, none so bad as 
they are, though it be nothing in respect, yet never any man 
sure was so troubled, or in this sort As really tormented 
and perplexed, in as great an agony for toys and trifles (such 
things as they will after laugh at themselves) as if they were 
most material and essential matters indeed, worthy to be 
feared, and will not be satisfied. Pacify them for one, they 
are instantly troubled with some other fear; always afraid 
of something which they foolishly imagine or conceive to 
themselves, which never peradventure was, never can be, 
never likely will be; troubled in mind upon every small 

I Obserrat. 1. 1. Qtiando iis nil nocet, * — ^timeo tamen metaoqne oansaB nesdus, 
tUL quod mulieTibTis melancholieis. causa est metas. Heinsius Austriaco. 
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occasion, unquiet, still complaining, grieving, vexing, sus- 
pecting, grudging, discontent, and cannot be freed so long aa 
melancholy continues. Or if their minds be more quiet for 
the present, and they free from foreign fears, outward acci- 
dents, yet their bodies are out of tune, they suspect some 
part or other to be amiss, now their head aches, heart, 
stomach, spleen, &c., is misafiected, they shall surely have 
this or that disease; still troubled in body, mind, or both, 
and through wind, corrupt fantasy, some accidental dis« 
temper, continually molested. Yet for all this, as ^ Jacchinus 
notes, ^ in all other things they are wise, staid, discreet, and 
do nothing unbeseeming their dignity, person or place, this 
foolish, ridiculous, and childish fear excepted; which so 
much, so continually tortures and crucifies their souls, like a 
barking dog that always bawls, but seldom bites, this fear 
ever molesteth, and so long as melancholy lasteth, cannot be 
avoided." 

Sorrow is that other character, and inseparable companion, 
as individual as Saint Cosmus and Damian, fdus Achates^ as 
all writers witness, a common symptom, a continual, and still 
without any evident cause, ^mcererU omnes^ et si roges eos 
reddere causam, non possunt : grieving still, but why they 
cannot tell : Agelastt, mcesti, cogitdbundi, they look as if they 
had newly come forth of Trophonius's den. And though 
they laugh many times, and seem to be extraordinary merry 
(as they will by fits), yet extreme lumpish again in an instant, 
dull and heavy, semel et simtd, merry and sad, but most part 
sad; * Si qua placent, aheunt; inimica tenadtis hcerent: sor- 
row sticks by them still continually, gnawing as the vulture 
did * Titius's bowels, and they cannot avoid it. No sooner are 
their eyes open, but after terrible and troublesome dreams 
their heavy hearts begin to sigh ; they are still fretting, chaf- 
ing, sighing, grieving, complaining, finding faults, repining, 

1 Gap. 16f in 9 Rhasis, in multb Tidi, aliquld pneter dignitatem commlttTint. 

E raster rationem semper aliquid timent, * Altomarus, cap. 7. Areteus, tristei 
1 esBlMis tamen optime se gerunt, neque soot s Mant. Egi* 1* * Orid. Met. 4. 
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gradging, weeping, Heaui(niHmorumenoi, vexing themselves, 
'disquieted in mind, with restless, unquiet thoughts, disconr 
tent, either for their own, other men's or public affairs, such 
as concern them not; things past, present, or to come, the 
remembrance of some disgrace, loss, injury, abuses, &c^ 
troubles them now being idle afresh, as if it were new done ; 
they are afflicted otherwise for some danger, loss, want, shame, 
misery, that wiU certainly come, as they suspect and mistrust 
Lugubris Ate frowns upon them, insomuch that Areteus well 
calls it ixngorem animi^ a vexation of the mind, a perpetual 
agony. They can hardly be pleased or eased, though in 

other men's opinion most happy, go, tarry, run, ride, « 

foA equitem sedet atra cwra; they cannot avoid this feral 
plague, let them come in what company they will, ^Jueret 
lateri lethaUs anmdo^ as to a deer that is struck, whether he 
nm, go, rest with the herd, or alone, tMs grief remains ; irres- 
olution, inconstancy, vanity of mind, their fear, torture, care, 
jealousy, suspicion, &c, continues, and they cannot be re- 
lieved. So ^ he complained in the poet, 

" Domnm revortor mcestns, atqae animo ferd 
Pertarbato, atqae incerto prse segritudine, 
ABsido, accnrmnt servi : soooos detrahnnt, 
Video alios festinare, lectos stemere, 
CoBnam apparare, pro se quisque sedolo 
Faciebant, quo illam mihi lenirent miseriam.*' 

" He came home sorrowful, and troubled in his mind, his ser- 
vants did all they possibly could to please him ; one pulled 
off his socks, another made ready his bed, a third his supper, 
all did their utmost endeavours to ease his grief, and ex- 
lularate his person, he was profoundly melancholy, he had 
lost his son, iUud angebaty that was his Cordolium, his pain, 
his agony which could not be removed/' 

Tmdium viUe."] Hence it proceeds many times, that they 
are weary of their lives, and feral thoughts to offer violence 

ilnqnSMaolmiu. • Hor. 1. 8, Od. 1. « Mtned. Heautontlm. Aot.L80.L 
t 'DnkcaroridMbehindhiin'' iViig 
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to their own persons come into their minds, tadium vita is a 
common symptom, tarda Jluunt^ ingrataqas temporOy they 
are soon tired with all things ; thej will now tarry, now be 
gone ; now in bed they will rise, now up, then go to bed, now 
pleased, then again displeased ; now they like, by and by dis- 
like all, weary of all, sequitur nunc vivendiy nuno moriendi 
cupidoy saith Aurelianus, lib. 1, cap. 6, but most part ^vita$n 
damnanty discontent, disquieted, perplexed upon every light, 
or no occasion, object ; oflen tempted, I say, to make away 
themselves : ^ Vivere nolunt, mori nesciunt : they cannot die, 
they will not live ; they complain, weep, lament, and think 
they lead a most miserable life, never was any man- so bad, 
or so before, every poor man they see is most fortunate in 
respect of them, every beggar that comes to the door is hap- 
pier ,than they are, they could be contented to change lives 
with them, especially if they be alone, idle, and parted from 
their ordinary company, molested, displeased, or provoked; 
grief, fear, agony, discontent, wearisomeness, laziness, sus- 
picion, or some such passion forcibly seizeth on them. Yet 
by and by when they come in company again, which they 
like, or be pleased, siuzm sententiam rursus damnant, et viUs 
solatio delectantur, as Octavius Horatianus observes, lib. 2, 
cap, 5, they condemn their former dislike, and are well 
pleased to live. And so they continue, till with some fresh 
discontent they be molested again, and then they are weary 
of their lives, weary of all, they will die, and show rather a 
necessity to live, than a desire. Claudius the emperor, as 
' Sueton describes him, had a spice of this disease, for when 
he was tormented with the pain of his stomach, he had a oon- 
ceit to make away himself. Julius Csesar Glaudinus, comiL 
84, had a Polonian to his patient, so affected, that through 
^ fear and sorrow, with which he was still disquieted, hated 
his own life, wished for death every moment, and to be freed 
of his misery. Mercurialis another, and another that was 

1 Altom&rus. > Seneca. 8 Cap. 81. * Luget et semper tristator, solitudinem 
Quo stomachi dolore ooneptiim ae etiam amat, mortem sibi preeatur, vitam pro* 
de conscisoenda morte cogitdase dixit, pxiaoi odio habet. 
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often minded to dispatch himself, and so continued for many 
years. 

Suspicion, jealousy.'] Suspicion, and jealousy, are general 
symptoms; they are commonly distrustful, apt to mistake, 
and amplify, facile irascibiles, * testy, pettish, peevish, and 
ready to smarl upon every ^ small occasion, cum amicissimis, 
aad without a cause, datum vel non datum, it will be scandalum 
aeceptum. If they speak in jest, he takes it in good earnest 
If they be not saluted, invited, consulted with, called to coun- 
sel, &c., or that any respect, small compliment, or ceremony 
be omitted, they think themselves neglected, and contemned ; 
for a time that tortures them. If two talk together, discourse, 
whisper, jest, or tell a tale in general, he thinks presently 
they mean him, applies all to himself, de se piUat omnia did. 
Or if they talk with him, he is ready to misconstrue every 
word they speak, and interpret it to the worst; he cannot 
endure any man to look steadily on him, speak to him almost, 
laugh, jest or be familiar, or hem, or point, cough, or spit, or 
make a noise sometimes, &c. ^He thinks they laugh or 
point at him, or do it in disgrace of him, circumvent him, 
contemn him ; every man looks at him, he is pale, red, sweats 
for fear and anger, lest somebody should observe him. He 
works upon it, and long after this false conceit of an abuse 
troubles him. Montanus, consiL 22, gives instance in a 
melancholy Jew, that was Iracundior Adrid, so waspish and 
suspicious, tarn facile iratus, that no man could tell how to 
carry himself in his company. 

^constancy,] Inconstant they are in all their actions, 
vertiginous, restless, unapt to resolve of any business, they 
will and will not, persuaded to and fro upon every small 
occasion, or woi-d spoken ; and yet if once they be resolved, 
obstinate, hard to be reconciled. If they abhor, dislike, or 
distaste, once settled, though to the better by odds, by no 

1 Facile in bam incidant. Aiet. Angor sine cansa. 8 Snspicio, diffiden- 

* In sine causa, velocitafl irse. Sarana- tia, symptomata, Orato, Ep. Julio Alex- 

tola, piact. major, yelocitas iras signiim. andrio cons. 185 ScoltssU 
Aviorana, 1. 8, Fen. 1, Tract. 4, cap. 18 
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eounsel, or persuasion to be removed. Yet in most things 
wavering, irresolute, unable to deliberate, through fear, far 
ciunt, et mox facH pcenitet (Aretetis), avarij et paiUo post 
prodigi. Now prodigal, and then covetous, they do, and by 
and by repent them of that which they have done, so that 
both ways they are troubled, whether they do or do not, 
want or have, hit or miss, disquieted of all hands, soon weary, 
and still seeking change ; restless, I say, fickle, fugitive, they 
may not abide to tarry in one place long. 

1" Romffi ms optaos, absentem xnsticuB urbem 
Tollit ad astra " 

no company long, or to persevere in any action or business. 

3 ** Et similis regam pueris, pappare xniQutnm 
Poscit, et iratus mammra lallare recusat,** 

eflsoons pleased, and anon displeased, as a man that's bitten 
with fleas, or that cannot sleep turns to and fro in his bed, 
their restless minds are tossed and vary, they have no 
patience to read out a book, to play out a game or two, walk 
a mile, sit an hour, &c., erected and dejected in an instant ; 
animated to undertake, and upon a word spoken again dis- 
couraged. 

Passionate.'] Extreme passionate, Quicquid volunt vaMe 
volunt; and what they desire, they do most furiously seek; 
anxious ever and very solicitous, distrustful, and timorous, 
envious, malicious, profuse one while, sparing another, but 
most part covetous, muttering, repining, discontent, and still 
complaining, grudging, peevish, injuriarum tenaces, prone to 
revenge, soon troubled, and most violent in all their imagina- 
tions, not aflable in speech, or apt to vulgar compliment, but 
surly, dull, sad, austere ; cogitcibundi still, very intent, and as 
* Albertus Durer paints melancholy, like a sad woman lean- 

1 Hor. " At Rome, wishing fbr the eat imp, and, angiy at the nurse, refiiae 

fields ; in the country, extolling the city her to sing lullaby.'* > In his Datoh 

to the skies." a Pers. Sat. 8, 18 *'And work piotoie 
like the o])ildren of nobility, require to 
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iog on her arm with fixed looks, neglected habit, &c., held 
therefore bj some proud, soft, sottish, or half-mad, as the Ab- 
derites esteemed of Democritus; and yet of a deep reach, 
excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty ; for I am 
of that ^ nobleman's mind, " Melancholy advanceth men's con- 
ceits, more than any humour whatsoever," improves their 
meditations more than any strong drink or sack. They are 
of profound judgment in some things, although in others non 
recti judicant tnquieti, saith Fracastorius, lib. 2, de InteU, 
And as Arculanus, c. 16, in 9 Rhdsis terms it. Judicium 
pkrumque perversum^ corrupti^ cujn judicant honesta inho^ 
nestOy et amidtiam habent pro inimicitia : they count honesty 
dishonesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse their best 
friends, and dare not offend their enemies. Cowards most 
part et ad mferendam injuriam timidissimt, saith Cardan, 
Ub, 8, cap, 4^ de rerum varietate : loath to offend, and if they 
chance to overshoot themselves in word or deed; or any 
nnall business or circumstance be omitted, forgotten, they are 
miserably tormented, and frame a thousand dangers and in- 
conveniences to themselves, ex musca elephantem, if once 
they conceit it ; overjoyed with every good rumour, tale, or 
prosperous event, transported beyond themselves ; with every 
email cross again, bad news, misconceived injury, loss, dan- 
ger, afflicted beyond measure, in great agony, perplexed, de 
jected, astonished, impatient, utterly undone; fearful, sus- 
picious of aU. Yet again, many of them desperate hare- 
brains, rash, careless, fit to be assassins, as being void of all 
fear and sorrow, according to ^ Hercules de Saxonid, " Most 
audacious, and such as dare walk alone in the night, through 
deserts and dangerous places, fearing none." 

Amorous,"] " They are prone to love," and * easy to be 
taken ; Propensi ad amorem et excandescentiam (MorUaUus^ 
cap, 21), quickly enamoured, and dote upon all, love one 
dearly, till they see another, and then dote on her, Et hanc^ 

1 Howard, cap. 7, differ. > Tract, de et loca periculosa, neminem tbnent. 
BMl. cap.2. Noctu ambulant per sylvas, * Facile amant. Altom. 

VOL. n. 2 
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«f hmcy €i iUamy et omnes, the present moves most, and the 
last oommonly they love hest Yet some again AnteroteSf 
cannot endure the sight of a woman, abhor the sex, as that 
same melancholy ^ duke of Muscovy, that was instantly sick 
if he came but in sight of them ; and that 'Anchorite, that 
fell into a cold palsy when a woman was brought before him. 
ITumorotis.^ Humorous they are beyond all measure, some- 
times profusely laughing, extraordinarily merry, and then 
again weeping without a cause (which is familiar with many 
gentlewomen), groaning, sighing, pensive, sad, almost dis- 
tracted, mtdta ctbsurda Jinguntj et d ratiane aUena (saith 
• Frambesarius), they feign many absurdities, vain, void of 
reason ; one supposeth himself to be a dog, cock, bear, horse, 
glass, butter, &c He is a giant, a dwarf, as strong as an 
hundred men, a lord, duke, prince, &c. And if he be told 
he hath a stinking breath, a great nose, that he is sick, or in- 
clined to such or such a disease, he believes it eftsoons, and 
peradventure by force of imagination will work it out Many 
of them are immovable, and fixed in their conceits, others 
vary upon every object, heard or seen. If they see a stage- 
play, they run upon that a week after ; if they hear music, 
or see dancing, they have nought but bagpipes in their brain ; 
if they see a combat, they are all for arms. ^ If abused, an 
abuse troubles them long after ; if crossed, that cross, &c* 
Restless in their thoughts and actions, continually meditat- 
ing, Velet agri somnia, vanae fingwnitiir species ; more like 
dreams, than men aw£^e, they fain a company of antic, fan- 
tastical conceits, they have most frivolous thoughts, impossjlile 
to be effected ; and sometimes think verily they hear and see 
present before their eyes such phantasms or goblins, they 
fear, suspect, or conceive, they still talk with, and follow 
&em. In fine, cogitaiHones somnianUJms similes, id vigilant^ 
quod cdii somnicmt cogitabundi : still, saith Avicenna, they 

1 Bodine. * lo. Mi^o^} ^^ patrom, suit. lib. 1, 17 Cons. * GeneiaUy nm 

fid. 202. Paxdns Abbas Bremita tanta they are pleased or displeased, so ajw 

BoIItudine persereiat, ut neo Testem neo their oontiniial cogitatioiis pleadng oc 

vnltum muliezls ferre possit, &c. > Con.- displeasing. 
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irake as others drciam, and such for the most part are their 
bnaginations and conceits, ^absurd, vain, foolish toys, jei 
they are ^rnost curious and soHcitous, continual, et supra mo* 
dum, Hhctsis, cont. lib. 1, cap. 9, prcemeditaniur de cdiqua re. 
As serious in a toy, as if it were a most necessary business, 
of great moment, importance, and still, still, still thinking of 
it : saviunt in se, macerating themselves. Though they do 
talk with you, and seem to be otherwise employed, and to 
your thinking very intent and busy, still that toy runs in 
flieir mind, that fear, that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, 
that agony, that vexation, that cross, that castle in the air, 
that crotchet, that whimsey, that fiction, that pleasant waking 
dream, whatsoever it is. Nisc interrogant (saith *Fracas- 
torias) nee interrogatis reete respondent. They do not much 
heed what you say, their mind is on another matter; ask 
what you will, they do not attend, or much intend that busi- 
ness they are about, but forget themselves what they are say- 
ing, doing, or should otherwise say or do, whither they are 
going, distracted with their own melancholy thoughts. One 
laughs upon a sudden, another smiles to himself, a third 
frowns, calls, his lips go still, he acts with his hand as he 
walks, &C. 'Tis proper to all melancholy men, saith * Mer- 
eorialis, con. 11. " What conceit they have once entertained, 
to be most iMent, violent, and continually about it." Inmtus 
Qceurrit, do what they may they cannot be rid of it, against 
their wills they must think of it a thousand times over. Per* 
peiud mdestantitr nee oUivisci possunt, they are continually 
troubled with it, in company, out of company ; at meat, at 
exercise, at all times and places, '^ non destnunt ea, qua min'^ 
i$9e vobmt, cogitare, if it be offensive especially, they cannot 
foi^et it, they may not rest or sleep for it, but still torment- 
ing themselves, Sysipht saosum vohunt siM tpsis^ as ^Bruner* 
observes, Perpetiui ccdamttas et miseroMle flageUnm. 

I Omnes exeroent Tante intensaeqne an- quas samel imaf^nationes valde reoepe^ 

fani eogitationes, (N. Plso Bruel) et assi- rint, non fdJcWh rctjiciant, sed hae etiam^ 

intm. s Gurioei de rebus minimis, rel invitis semper occurrant. s TuUi« 

Avetens. 8 lib. 2, de Intell. « Hoc us de Senect. « Consil. med. pro Hy- 

omnibm proprinm, ut poehorrdrfa&co. 
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BcuhJubussJ] ^Crato, ^Laurentius, and Femelius, put 
bashfulness for an ordinary symptom, tubrusticus pudor, or 
vitiatus pudoTj is a thing which much haunts and torments 
them. If they have been misused, derided, disgraced, chid- 
den, &a^ or by any perturbation of mind misaffected, it so far 
troubles them, that they become quite moped many times, 
and so disheartened, dejected, they dare not come abroad, into 
strange companies especially, or manage their ordinary affairs, 
so childish, timorous, and bashful, they can look no man in the 
fa^ce ; some are more disquieted in this kind, some less, longer 
some, others shorter, by fits, &C., though some on the other 
side (according to 'Fracastorius) be inverecundi et pertinaces^ 
impudent and peevish. But most part they are very sham&- 
£u*ed, and that makes them with Pet. Blesensis, Christopher 
Urswick, and many such, to revise honours, offices, and pre- 
ferments, which sometimes fall into their mouths, they cannot 
speak, or put forth themselves as others can, iimor has, ptidor 
impedU iUoSj timorousness and bashfulness hinder their pro- 
ceedings, they are contented with their present estate, un- 
willing to undertake any office, and therefore never likely to 
rise. For that cause they seldom visit their friends, except 
some familiars ; pauciloquij of few words, and oftentimes 
wholly silent. ^ Frambeserius, a Frenchman, had two such 
patients, ommno tacihimos, their friends could not get them 
to speak; Rodericus a FonsecOy consult, torn. 2, 85 consiL 
gives instance in a young man, of twenty-seven years of age, 
that was frequently silent, bashful, moped, solitary, that would 
not eat his meat, or sleep, and yet again by fits apt to be 
angry, &c. 

Solitariness.^ Most part they are, as Plater notes, desideSf 
iaciiumi, cegre itnpulsi nee nisi coacti proceduntj S^c^ they 
■will scarce be compelled to do that which concerns them, 
though it be for their good, so diffident, so dull, of small or no 
compliment, unsociable, hard to be acquainted with, especially 
of strangers ; they had rather write their minds than speak, 

iConiil.i8. iCap.5. • Lib. 2, d« InteiL i Oonsalt. 15 et 16, Ub. 1. 
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and above all things love solitariness. Ob voluptatem, an oh 
timorem soli sunt ? Are they so solitary for pleasure (one 
asks) or pain ? for both ; yet I rather think for fear and sor- 
row, &c 

1 " Hinc metunnt cupiuntque, dolent fhgiuntqne, nee auras 
Respicinnt, clansi tenebris, et carcere csco/* 

" Hence 'tis they grieve and fear, ayoiding light, 
And shut themselves in prison dark from sight.** 

As Bellerophon in ^ Homer, 

" Qui miser in sylvis mcerens errabat opacis. 
Ipse snum cor edens, hominnm vestigia Titans." 

" That wandered in the woods, sad, all alone, 
Forsaking men*s society, making great moan." 

They delight in floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone 
in orchards, gardens, private walks, back lanes, averse from 
company, as Diogenes in his tub, or Timon Misanthropus, 
•they abhor all companions at last, even their nearest ac- 
quaintances and most familiar friends, for they have a conceit 
(I say) every man observes them, will deride, laugh to scorn, 
or misuse them, confining themselves therefore wholly to their 
private houses or chwnohers, fugiunt homines sine causa (saith 
Rha^sis) et odio habent, cont. I, 1, c, 9, they will diet them- 
selves, feed and live alone. It was one of the chiefest rea- 
sons why the citizens of Abdera suspected Democritus to be 
melancholy and mad, because that, as Hippocrates related in 
his epistle to Philopoemenes, * " he forsook the city, lived in 
groves and hollow trees, upon a green bank by a brook side, 
or confluence of waters all day long, and all night." Quce 
(Jtiidem (saith he) plurimum atra bile vexatis et melanchoUcis 
eveniitnt, deserta frequentant, hominumque congressum aver- 
santur; * which is an ordinary thing with melancholy men. 
The Egyptians therefore in their hieroglyphics expressed a 

^ Tirg. ^n. 6. « Iliad. 8. « SI herbis, vel ad aquarum crebra et quieta 

malum exasperetur, homines odIo habent fluenta, &c. 6 Gaudet tenebris, ali» 

•t rolltaria petunt. •* Democritus solet turque dolor. Ps. 1x11. Vigilayi et fa«- 

noctes et dies apud se degere, plerumque tus sum velut nyctlcorax In domicllio, 

ftatera in speluncis, sub amoenis arbo- passer solitarlua in temple, 
mm umbTia vel in tenebrls, et moliibus 
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melanchdj man by a hare sitting in her form, as being a 
most timorous and solitary creature, Pierius, lEeroglyph. L 12. 
But this, and all precedent symptoms, are more or less appar- 
ent, as the humour is intended or remitted, hardly perceived 
in some, or not at all, most manifest in others. Childish in 
some, terrible in others ; to be derided in one, pitied or ad- 
mired in another; to him by fits, to a second continuate ; and 
howsoever these symptoms be common and incident to all 
persons, yet they are the more remarkable, frequent, furioui^ 
and violent in melancholy men. To speak in a word, there 
is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, extravagant, impossible, 
incredible, so monstrous a chimsBra, so prodigious and strange, 
^ such as painters and poets durst not attempt, which they 
will not really &ar, feign, suspect and imagine unto them- 
selves ; and that which ^ Lod. Viv. said in a jest of a silly 
country fellow, that killed his ass for drinking up the moon, 
ut lunam mundo redderet, you may truly say of them in ear- 
nest ; they will act, conceive all extremes, contrarieties, and 
contradictions, and that in infinite varieties. MelanchoUci 
plane incredihilia sibi persiuident, tU vix omnibus sceculis duo 
reperti sint, qui idem imaginati sint (JSrastus de Lamiis), 
scarce two of two thousand that concur in the same symp- 
toms. The tower of Babel never yielded such confusion of 
tongues, as the chaos of melancholy doth variety of symp- 
toms. There is in all melancholy similitudo dissimilis, like 
men's faces, a disagreeing likeness still ; and as in a river we 
swim in the same place, though not in the same numerical 
water ; as the same instrument affords several lessons, so the 
same disease yields diversity of symptoms. Which howsoever 
they be diverse, intricate, and hard to be confined, I will ad- 
venture yet in such a vast confusion and generality to bring 
them into some order ; and so descend to particulars. 

1 Bt qu» fix audet &bula, monstra parit. * In o&p 18, 1. 10, da dr. dal, 
Lunam ab Asino epotam Tidens. 
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SuBSEOT. m. — Particular Symptom$ from the infiuenee of 
Stars^ parts of the Body, and Humours. 

SoMB men have peculiar symptoms, according to their 
temperament and crisis, which they had from the stars and 
those celestial influences, yariety of wits and dispositions, as 
Anthony Zara contends, Anat, ingen. sect. 1, merrUf. 11, 12, 
13, 14, plttrimum irritant injluentice coelestesj unde cientur 
animi cegritudines et morbi corporum, ^ One saith, diverse 
diseases of the body and mind proceed from their influences, 
*as I have already proved out of Ptolemy, Pontanus, Lem- 
nius, Cardan, and others, as they are principal signiflcators 
of manners, diseases, mutually irradiated, or lords of the gen* 
iture, &G. Ptolomeus in his centiloquy, Hermes, or whoso- 
ever else the author of that tract, attributes all these symp- 
toms, which are in melancholy men, to celestial influences ; 
which opinion, Mercurialis, de affect, lib. cap. 10, rejects ; but, 
as I say, ' Jovianus Pontanus and others stiffly defend. That 
some are solitary, dull, heavy, churlish ; some again blithe, 
buxom, light, and merry, they ascribe wholly to the stars. 
As if Saturn be predominant in his nativity, and cause mel- 
ancholy in his temperature, then ^ he shall be very austere, 
sullen, churlish, black of colour, profound in his cogitations, 
Ml of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and fearful, 
always silent, solitary, still delighting in husbandry, in woods, 
orchards, gardens, rivers, ponds, pools, dark walks and close : 
Gogitatumes sunt veXh <Bd%flcare, veUe arhores plantare, agros 
ooUre, SfC. To catch birds, flshes, &c., still contriviag and 
musing of such matters. If Jupiter domineers, they are more 
ambitious, still meditating of kingdoms, magistracies, offices, 
honours, or that they are princes, potentates, and how they 
would carry themselves, &c. J£ Mars, they are all for wars, 
brave combats, monoma<;hies, testy, choleric, harebram, rash, 
furious, and violent ia their actions. They will feign them- 

^ Vele. 1. 4. o. 6. < Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Sube. 4. * De reb. ooaleft. lib. 10, o. 18. 
L de Indaj^ne Goclenius. 
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selves victors, commanders, are passionate and satirical in 
their speeches, great braggers, ruddy of colour. And though 
they be poor in show, vile and base, yet like Telephus and 
Peleus in the ^ poet, AmpvJdas jactant et sesquipedoMa verba^ 
" forget their swelling and gigantic words," their mouths are 
full of myriads, and tetrarchs at their tongues' end. If the 
sun, they will be lords, emperors, in conceit at least, and 
monarchs, give offices, honours, &c. K Venus, they are still 
courting of their mistresses, and most apt to love, amorously 
given, they seem to hear music, plays, see fine pictures, dan- 
cers, merriments, and the like. Ever in love, and dote on 
all they see. Mercurialists are solitary, much in contempla- 
tion, subtile, poets, philosophers, and musing most part about 
such matters. If the moon have a hand, they are all for per- 
egrinations, sea voyages, much affected with travels, to dis- 
course, read, meditate of such things; wandering in their 
thoughts, diverse, much delighting in waters, to fish, fowl, &c. 

But the most immediate symptoms proceed from the tem- 
perature itself, and the organical parts, as head, liver, spleen, 
meseraic veins, heart, womb, stomach, &c, and most espe- 
cially from distemperature of spirits (which, as ^ Hercules de 
Saxonii contends, are wholly immaterial), or from the four 
humours in those seats, whether they be hot or cold, natural, 
imnatural, innate or adventitious, intended or remitted, simple 
or mixed, their diverse mixtures, and several adustions, com- 
binations, which may be as diversely varied, as those * four 
first qualities in * Clavius, and produce as many several symp- 
toms and monstrous fictions as wine doth effect, which as An- 
dreas Bachius observes, lib, 3, de vino, cap, 20, are infinite. 
Of greater note be these. 

If it be natural melancholy, as Lod. Mercalus, lib, 1, cap. 
17, de fnelan, T. Brighty c, 16, hath largely described, either 
of the spleen, or of the veins, faulty by excess of quantity, or 
thickness of substance, it is a cold and dry humour, as Mon- 

I Hor. de art. poet. > Tract. 7, de dum, Biccnm. * Oom. in 1, e. Johaiwifa 

Molaii. s Humidum, calidum, fngi- de Sacroboeoo. 
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tanus affirms, consiL 26, the parties are sad, timorous and 
fear^. Prosper Calenus, in his book de aJtra bile, will have 
them to be more stupid than ordinary, icold, heavy, dull, soli- 
tary, sluggish ; aS^' mtiUam atram hilem et frigidam habent. 
Hercules de Saxonia, c. 19, I, 7, *" holds these that are 
naturally melancholy, to he of a leaden colour or black," and 
fio doth Guianerius, c. 3, tract 15, and such as think them- 
selves dead many times, or that they see, talk with black 
men, dead men, spirits and goblins frequently, if it be in 
excess. These symptoms vary according to the mixture of 
those four humours adust, which is unnatural melancholy. 
For as Trallianus hath written, cap, 16, l. 7, ^ "There is not 
one cause of this melancholy, nor one humour which begets, 
but diverse diversely intermixed, from whence proceeds this 
variety of symptoms ; " and those varying again as they are 
hot or cold. * " Cold melancholy (saith Benedic Vittorius 
Faventinus pract. n^ag.) is a cause of dotage, and more mild 
symptoms ; if hot or more adust, of more violent passions, 
and furies." Fracasitorius, L 2, de inteUect. will have us to 
consider well of it, * " with what kind of melancholy every 
one is troubled, for it much avails to know it ; one is enraged 
by fervent heat, another is possessed by sad and cold ; one is 
fearful, shamefaced ; the other impudent and bold ; as Ajax, 
Arma rapit superosque furens in prcelia poscit : quite mad or 
tending to madness : Nunc hos, nunc impetit iUos» Bellero- 
phon on the other side, solis errat male sanus in agris, 
wanders alone in the woods ; one despairs, weeps, and is 
weary of his life, another laughs, &c. All which variety is 
produced from the several degrees of heat and cold, which 
* Hercules de Saxonia will have wholly proceed from the dis- 
temperature of spirits alone, animal especially, and those 
bmnaterial, the next and immediate causes of melancholy, aa 

1 Si residet melancholia naturalis, tales mor fiigidns deliril causa, humor calidus 

pliunbei coloris aut nigri, stupidi, solita- furoris. ^ Multum refert qua quisque 

rii. s Kon una melancholiae causa est, melancholift teneatur, hunc fervens et 

oec Tinus humor ▼itti parens, sed plures, accensa a^itat, ilium tristis et frigeng 

et aUns alitor mutatus, unde noa omnes oecupat : hi timidi, ill! inyerecundi, ia- 

eadem sentiunt symptomata. >Hu- trepidi, &c. & Cap. 7 et 8, Tract.de Mel 
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they are hot, cold, dry, moist, and from their agitation pro* 
ceeds that diversity of symptoms, which he reckons up in the 
^thirteenth chap, of his Tract of Melancholy, and that largely 
through every part Others will have them come fhnn the 
diverse adustion of the four humours, which in this unnatural 
melancholy, by corruption of blood, adust choler, or melan- 
dboly natural, ^ " by excessive distemper of heat turned, in 
comparison of the natural, into a sharp lye by force of adus- 
tion, cause, according to the diversity of their matter, diverse 
and strange symptoms," which T. Bright reckons up in his 
following chapter. So doth 'Arculanus, according to the 
four principal humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from phlegm (which is seldom 
and not so frequently as the rest), ^ it stirs up dull symptoms, 
and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate hurt ; they are sleepy, 
saith ^ Savanarola, dull, slow, cold, blockMi, ass-like, Asini^ 
nam melanchoUam, ^ Melancthon calls it, '^ they are much 
given to weeping, and delight in waters, ponds, {kx>1s, rivers, 
fishing, fowling," &c. (Amoldus, bremar. 1, cap. 18.) They 
are ' pale of colour, slothful, apt to sleep, heavy ; ^ much 
troubled with headache, continual meditation, and muttering 
to themselves; they dream of waters, 'thfiCt they are in 
danger of drowning, and fear such things, Bhasis. They are 
fatter than others that are melancholy, of a muddy com- 
plexion, apter to spit, ^^ sleep, more troubled with rheum than 
the rest, and have their eyes still fixed on the ground. Such 
a patient had Hercules de Saxonia, a widow in Venice, that 
was fat and very sleepy still ; Christophorus k Vega, another 
afiected in the same sort If it be inveterate or violent, the 
symptoms are more evident, they plainly denote and are 
ridiculous to others, in all their gestures, actions, speeches ; 



1 Signa melancholia ez intemperie et fluTios plorant mnltnm. f "Pign nas- 

agitatione spirituum sine materia- . >T. cltor ex colore pallido et albo, Here, da 

Bright, cap. 16. Treat. Mel. * Cap. Saxon. ^ Savanarola. 9 Muroe ca- 

16. in 9 Rhaais. ^ Bright, c. 16. dere in se, aut sabmergi timent, cmn 

s Pract. major. Somnians, piger, frigidns. torpore et segnitie et fluvioe amant tales. 

De anhna, cap. de humor. Si k Phleg- Alexand. o. 16, lib. 7. ^^ Semper ten 

mate fempor in aq,iii8 &re suntf et circa dormit somnolnita, o. 16, 1. 7. 
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imagining impossibilities, as iie in Christophoms h Vega, that 
thought he was a tun of wine, ^ and that Siennois, that r&- 
«ol7ed within himself not to piss, for fear he should drown all 
Ihe town* 

If it proceed from blood adust, or that there be a mixture 
of blood in it, * " such are commonly ruddy of complexion, 
and high-coloured," according to Salust Salvianus, and Her- 
cules de Saxonia. And as Savanarola, Yittorius Faventinus 
Emper. farther adds, * " the veins of their eyes be red, as 
well as their faces." They are much inclined to laughter, 
witty and merry, conceited in discourse, pleasant, if they be 
not f»r gone, much giyen to music, dancing, and to be in 
women's company. They meditate wholly on such things, 
and think ^ they see or hear plays, dancing, and such-like 
^rts (free from all fear and sorrow, as ^ Hercules de Sax- 
oni& supposeth). If they be more strongly possessed with 
this kind of melancholy, Amoldus adds, JBreviar» lib. 1, cap, 
18, like him of Argos in the Poet, that sate laughing ^ all 
day long, as if he had been at a theatre. Such another is 
mentioned by ' Aristotle, living at Abydos, a town of Asia 
Minor, that would sit afler the same fashion, as if he had 
been upon a stage, and sometimes act himself; now clap hia 
hands, and laugh, as if he had been well pleased with thr 
sight. Wolfius relates of a country fellow called BrunselUuf , 
subject to this humour, ^ ^^ that being by chance at a sermon, 
saw a woman fall off from a form half asleep, at which object 
most of the company laughed, but he for his part was so 
much moved, that for three whole days after he did nothing 
but laugh, by which means he was much weakened, and 
worse a long time following." Such a one was old Sophqdes, 
and Democritus himself had hilare delirium, much in this 



1 Lanventias. * Cap. 6, de mel. Si potat se Tidere choreas, nmuic-am andiie, 

k sanguiae, yenit rubedo oculorum et ladoB, &c. 6 Cap. 2, Tract, de Melan. 

&ciei, plorimus risua. « Venae oculo- s Hor. ep. lib. 2, qcddam hand ignobiUs 

rum sunt rnbm, vide an prsBcesserit vini Argis, &c. 7 ub. de reb. mir. sCiim 

8t aromatUTn ugos, et ftequens baJneam, inter concionandum mulier dormiens h 

Trallian. lib. 1, 16, an praacesserit mora subaellio eaderet, et omnes reliqoi qui id 

nb sole. * Bidet patiena si k sanguine, ylderont, riderent, tribos post diebus, 4fco 
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vein. Laurentius, cap. 3, de mekm, thinks this kind of melan-> 
cholj, which is a little adust with some mixture of blood, to 
he that which Aristotle meant, when he said melancholy men 
of all others are most witty, which causeth many times a 
divine ravishment, and a kind of enthusiasinuSy which stirreth 
them up to be excellent philosophers, poets, prophets, &c. 
Mercurialis, consiL 110, gives instance in a 'young man his 
patient, sanguine melancholy, * " of a great wit, and excel- 
lently learned." 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, 
and of a more harebrain disposition, apt to quarrel, and think 
of such things, battles, combats, and their manhood, furious ; 
impatient in discourse, stiff, irrefragable and prodigious in 
their tenets ; and if they be moved, most violent, outrageous, 
* ready to disgrace, provoke any, to kiU themselves and 
others ; Amoldus adds, stark mad by fits, ® " they sleep little, 
their urine is subtile and fiery. (Guianerius.) In their fits 
you shall hear them speak all manner of languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, that never were taught or knew them 
before." Apponensis, in com, in Pro. sec, 30, speaks of a 
mad woman that spake excellent good Latin ; and Bhasis 
knew another, that could prophesy in her fit, and foretell 
things truly to come. * Guianerius had a patient could make 
Latin verses when the moon was combust, otherwise illiterate. 
Avicenna and some of his adherents will have these symptoms, 
when they happen, to proceed from the devil, and that they 
are rather dUsmonicun, possessed, than mad or melancholy, or 
both together, as Jason Pratensis thinks, Immiscent se malt 
geniiy &c., but most ascribe it to the humour, which opinion 
Montaltus, cap, 21, stiffly maintains, confuting Avicenna and 
the rest, referring it wholly to the quality and disposition of 
the humour and subject. Cardan, de rerum var, lib. 8, cap. 
10, holds these men of all others fit to be assassins, bold, 
hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake anything by 

1 Juyenis et non Tulgaris eraditionis. na gubtilis et ignea, porum donniunt. 
> Si JL cholera, furibundi interflcdunt se ^ Tract. 15, o. 4. 
•t alios, putant se videro pngnas. * Uri- 
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reason of their choler adust. * This humour, says he, pre- 
pares them to endure death itself, and all manner of torments 
with invincible courage, and 'tis a wonder to see with what 
alacrity they will undergo such tortures," %U supra naturam 
res videatur ; he ascribes this generosity, fury, or rather 
stupidity, to this adustioh of choler and melancholy ; but I 
take these rather to be mad or desperate, than properly 
melancholy ; for commonly this humour so adust and hot, 
degenerates into madness. 

If it come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith 
Avicenna, ^ ^' are usually sad and solitary, and that continu- 
ally, and in excess, more than ordinarily suspicious, more 
fearful, and have long, sore, and most corrupt imaginations ; " 
cold and black, bashful, and so solitary, that as ' Arnoldus 
writes, " they will endure no company, they dream of graves 
still, and dead men, and think themselves bewitched or 
dead ; " if it be extreme, they think they hear hideous noises, 
see and talk ^ ^^ with black men, and converse familiarly with 
devils, and such strange chimeras and visions " (Grordonius), 
or that they are possessed by them, that somebody talks to 
them, or within them. Tales meUmcholid plerumque dcemo^ 
niaciy Montakus^ consiL 26, ex Avicenna. Yalescus de Ta- 
ranta had such a woman in cure, ^ ^^ that thought she had to 
do with the devil ; " and Gentilis Fulgosus quasi. 55, writes 
that he had a melancholy friend, that ^ " had a black man in 
the likeness of a soldier " still following him wheresoever he 
was. Laurentius, cap. 7, hath many stories of such as have 
thought themselves bewitched by their enemies; and some 
that would eat no meat as being dead. ^Anno 1550 an 
advocate of Paris fell into such a melancholy fit, that he 

1 Ad hsec perpetranda ftiroie npti da- adnata, trtotes, de sepulchris somniant, 

eantnT, crociatns qnosris tolerant, et timent oe fiiacinentur, putant se mortu- 

mortem, et faroie exacerbate audent et os, aspici nolunt. * Videatur Bibi yi< 

■d sapplicia plus irritantur, minim est dure monachos nigros et dsemones, et 

qnantam habeant in tormeniis patienti- suspensos et mortuos. ^ Quayis noctt 

am. * Tales plus oceteris timent, et se cum daamone coire putayit. 8 Sem- 

eontinue tristantor, yalde suspidosi, sol- per fere yidisse militem nigrum prnwu' 

iftudinem diliguntjcorruptiasimashabent tem. 7 Anthony de Verdeur. 
fanagioationes, &o. > Si di melancholia 
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believed verilj he was dead, he oould not be persuaded 
otherwise, or to eat or drink, till a kinsman of his, a scholar 
of Bourges, did eat before him dressed like a corse. The 
story, saith Serres, was acted in a comedy before Charles the 
Ninth, Some think they are beasts, wolves, hogs, and cry 
like dogs, foxes, bray like asses, and low like kine, as King 
Praetus's daughters. ^ Hildesheim, spicel 2, de mania, hath 
an example of a Dutch baron so affected, and Trincavellius, 
Ub, 1, consiL 11, another of a nobleman in his country, 
*"that thought he was certainly a beast, and would imitate 
most of their voices," with many such symptoms, whidi 
may properly be reduced to this kind. 

If it proceed from the several combinations of these four 
humours, or spirits. Here, de Saxon, adds hot, cold, dry, 
moist, dark, confused, settled, constringed, as it participates 
o£ matter, or is without matter, the symptoms are likewise 
mixed. One thinks himself a giant, another a dwarf; one 
is heavy as lead, another is as light as a feather. Marcellus 
Donatus, L 2, cap. 41, makes mention out of Seneca, of one 
Senecchio, a rich man, *"that thought himself and every- 
thing else he had, great ; great wife, great horses, could not 
abide little things, but would have great pots to drink in, 
great hose, and great shoes bigger than his feet." Like her 
in ^ Trallianus, that supposed she ^ could shake all the world 
with her finger," and was afraid to clinch her hand together, 
lest she should crush the world like an apple in pieces ; or 
him in Gralen, that thought he was ^ Atlas, and sustained 
heaven with his shoulders. Another thinks himself so little, 
that he can creep into a mouse-hole ; one fears heaven will 
fall on his head ; a second is a cock ; and such a one, 
• Guianerius saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his 
hands together and crow. ^ Another thinks he is a nightin- 

1 Qnidam mngltiu bonm semulantar, mente pedibni m^Jora. * Lib. 1, cap. 

«t peoom se putant, at Pneti fliia. 16, patatit se uno diglto posse totum 

* Baro quldam mugituB bonm, et rngitus mnndum oonterere. sgiutiiiet ha- 

aainoram, et alioram animaliam Toces meris ooBlom cum Atlante. Alii ooell 

dftngit. > Omnia magna pntabat. nx- xttinsm timent. > Cap. 1, Tract. 15, 

orem magnam, grades eqnos, abhcnroit alios se gallom putat, alius losciniaiii 

omnia parra, magna pocala, et calcea- ^ TralUanos. 
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gale, and therefore sings all the night long; another he is 
all glass, a pitcher, and will therefore let nobody come near 
him, and such a one i Laurentius gives oat upon his credit, 
that he knew in France. Christophorua k Vega, cap, 3, L 
14^ Skenckius and Marcelliis Donatus, /. 2, cap. 1, have 
manj such examples, and one amongst the rest of a baker m 
Ferrara, that thought he was composed of butter, and durst not 
sit in the sun, or come near the fire for fear of being melted ; 
of another that thought he was a case of leather, stuffed with 
wind. Some laugh, weep ; some are mad, some dejected, 
moped, in much agony, some by fits, others continuate, <&c. 
Some have a corrupt ear, they think they hear music, or 
some hideous noise as their fantasy ccmceiyes, corrupt eyes, 
some smelling ; some one sense, some another. ^ Lewis the 
Eleventh had a conceit everything did stink about him, ail 
the odoriferous perfumes they could get, would not ease him, 
but still he smeUed a filthy stink. A melancholy French 
poet in * Laurentius being sick of a fever, and troubled with 
waking, by his physicians was appointed to use unguentum 
fopuleum to anoint his temples; but he so distasted the 
smell of it, that for many years after, all that came near him 
he imagined to scent of it, and would let no man talk with 
him but aloof off, or wear any new clothes, because he 
thought still they smelled of it ; in all other things wise and 
discreet, he would talk sensibly, save only in this. A gentle- 
man in Limousin, saith Anthony Verde.ur, was persuaded he 
had but one leg, affrighted by a wild boar, that by chance 
strudc him on the leg ; he could not be satisfied his leg was 
sound (in all other things well) until two Franciscans bj 
chance coming that way, fuUy removed him from the conceit. 
Sed €ibunde fabularum audimmus, — enough of story-telling. 

1 Oap. 7^ de meL > Anthony deVc 
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SuBSECT. IV. — Symptoms from Education, Custom, Con^ 
tinuance of Time, our Condition, mixed with other IHs" 
eases, by Fits, Inclination, S^c. 

Another great occasion of the variety of these symptoms 
proceeds from custom, discipline, education, and several incli- 
nations, 1 " this humour will imprint in melancholy men the 
objects most answerable to their condition of life, and ordi- 
nary actions, and dispose men according to their several 
studies and callings." If an ambitious man become melan- 
choly, he forthwith thinks he is a king, an emperor, a mon- 
arch, and walks alone, pleasing himself with a vain hope of 
some future preferment, or present as he supposeth, and 
withal acts a lord's part, takes upon him to be some states- 
man or magnifico, makes conges, gives entertainment, looks 
big, &c. Francisco Sansovino records of a melancholy man 
in Cremona, that would not be induced to believe but that 
he was pope, gave pardons, made cardinals, &c. ^ Chris- 
tophorus a Vega makes mention of another of his acquaint- 
ance, that thought he was a king, driven from his kingdom, 
and was very anxious to recover his estate. A covetous 
person is still conversant about purchasing of lands and tene- 
ments, plotting in his mind how to compass such and such 
manors, as if he were already lord of, and able to go through 
with it ; all he sees is his, re or spe, he hath devoured it in 
hope, or else in conceit esteems it his own ; like him in 
*AthenaBus, that thought all the ships in the haven to be 
his own. A lascivious inamorato plots all the day long to 
please his mistress, acts and struts, and carries himself as if 
she were in presence, still dreaming of her, as Pamphilus of 
his Glycerium, or as some do in their morning sleep. * Mar- 
cellus Donatus knew such a gentlewoman in Mantua, called 
Elionora Meliorina, that constantly believed she was married 
to a king, and ^ ^^ would kneel down and talk with him, as if 

1 Laurentins, cap. 6. * Lib. 8, cap. omnes naves in Pizeum portum appellen- 
14, qvii Be regem putayit regno expalsum. top snas esse. ^Be hist. Med. mirab. 
* IKlpnosophist. lib. Thrasilaiu putayit lib. 2, cap. 1. > Qenibos flezis loqui 
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he had been there present with his associates ; and if she 
had found by chance a piece of glass in a muck-hill or in the 
street, she would saj that it was a jewel sent from her lord 
and husband." If devout and religious, he is all for fasting, 
prayer, ceremonies, alms, interpretations, visions, prophecies, 
revelations, ^ he is inspired by the Holy Ghost, full of the 
Spirit ; one while he is saved, another while damned, or still 
troubled in mind for his sins, the devil will surely have him, 
&C., more of these in the third partition of love-melancholy. 
^A scliolar's mind is busied about his studies, he applauds 
himself for what he hath done, or hopes to do, one while 
fearing to be out in his next exercise, another while con- 
temning all censures ; envies one, emulates another ; or else 
with indefatigable pains and meditation, consumes himself. 
So of the rest, all which vary according to the more remiss 
and violent impression of the object, or as the humour itself 
is intended or remitted. For some are so gently melancholy, 
that in all their carriage, and to the outward apprehension 
of others it can hardly be discerned, yet to them an intolera- 
ble burden, and not to be endured. ^ Qtimdam occulta qtuB' 
dam manifesta, some signs are manifest and obvious to all at 
all times, some to few or seldom, or hardly perceived ; let 
them keep their own counsel, none will take notice or sus- 
pect them. " They do not express in outward show their 
depraved imaginations," as ^ Hercules de Saxonisl observes, 
*but conceal them wholly to themselv^ and are very wise 
men, as I have often seen ; some fear, some do not fear at 
all, as such as think themselves kings or dead, some have 
more signs, some fewer, some great, some less, some vex, 
fret, still fear, grieve, lament, suspect, laugh, sing, weep, 
chafe, &c, by fits (as I have said) or more during and 



earn illo Tolnit, et adstan Jam torn pn- neo opere, sed alte mente recondnnt, et 

tafit, &e. 1 Gordonius, quod sit sunt yiri prndentissimi, quos ego siepa 

propheta, et inflatus i. spiritn sancto. novi, cum multi slut sine tlmore, xxt qui 

> Qui ibiensibus causis insndat. nil nisi se reges et mortuos putant, plura signa 

azresta oogitat, et supplioes libellos, alius quidam halient, pauolora, majora, ml^ 

ncm nisi yenus fisbcit. P. Forestus. nora. 
* Ck>rdonina. 4 Verlx) non ezpiimunt, 

VOL. n. 8 
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permanent." Some dote in one thing, are most childish, 
and ridiculous, and to be wondered at in that, and yet for all 
other matters, most discreet and wise. To some it is in 
disposition, to another in habit ; and as they write of heat 
and cold, we may say of this humour, one is mdanchoKcuB ad 
octo, a second two degrees less, a third half-way. Tis 
superparticular, sesquiaUera^ sesquitertta, and superhipartiefis 
tertias, quintas MelanchoUce, S^c, all those geometrical pro- 
portions are too Kttle to express it. * " It comes to many by 
fits, and goes ; to others it is continuate ; many (saith * Far 
ventinus) in spring and fall only are molested, some once a 
year, as that Roman ® Galen speaks of; * one, at the con- 
junction of the moon alone, or some unfortunate aspects, at 
such and such set hours and times, like the sea-tides, to some 
women when they be with child, as 'Plater notes, never 
otherwise ; to others 'tis settled and fixed ; to one led about 
and variable still by that tgnts fatuus of fantasy, like an 
arthritis or running gout, 'tis here and there, and in every 
joint, always molesting some part or other ; or if the body be 
free, in a myriad of forms exercising the mind. A second 
once peradventure in his life hath a most grievous fit, once 
in seven years, once in five years, even to the extremity of 
madness, death, or dotage, and that upon some feral accident 
or perturbation, terrible object, and that for a time, never 
perhaps so before, never after. A third is moved upon all 
such troublesome objects, cross fortune, disaster, and violent 
passions, otherwise free, once troubled in three or four years. 
A fourth, if things be to his mind, or he in action, well 
pleased, in good company, is most jocund, and of a good 
complexion; if idle, or alone, k la mort, or carried away 
wholly with pleasant dreams and fantasies, but if once 
crossed and displeased, 

** Pectore concipiet nil nisi triste suo ; " 

** He will imagine nought save sadness in liis heart; *' 

1 TralUanng, lib. 1, 16, alii intervalla &c. * Pnic. mag. Vere tantum et 
qniedam habent, ut etiam conflueta ad- autumno. * Lib. de humoribuo. 

odnistreQtf alii in contiauo deliiio sunt, ^ Oaianerlas. S De mentis alienat. cap. 8. 
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his countenance is altered on a sudden, his heart heavy, irk« 
Bome thoughts crucify his soul, and in an instant he is moped 
or weary of his life, he will kill himself. A fiflh complains 
in his youth, a sixth in his middle age, the last in his old age. 
Generally thus much we may conclude of melancholy;, 
that it is ^most pleasant at first, I say, mentis gratissimus 
error,* a most delightsome humour, to be alone, dwell alone, 
walk alone, meditate, lie in bed whole days, dreaming awake 
as it were, and frame a thousand fantastical imaginations unto 
themselves. They are never better pleased than when they 
are so doing, they are in paradise for the time, and cannot 
well endure to be interrupt ; with him in the poet, *pol me 
occidtstisj amid, non servdstis, aitf you have undone him, 
he complains if you trouble him; tell him what inconvenience 
will follow, what will be the event, all is one, canis ad vomi" 
turn, • 'tis so pleasant he cannot refrain. He may thus con- j 
tinne peradventure many years by reason of a strong tem- 
perature, or some mixture of business, which may divert his 
cogitations; but at the last hssa imaginatio, his fantasy is 
crazed, and now habituated to such toys, cannot but work 
still like a fate, the scene alters upon a sudden, fear and sor- 
row supplant those pleasing thoughts, suspicion, discontent, 
and perpetual anxiety succeed in their places; so by little 
and little, by that shoeing-hom of idleness, and voluntary 
solitariness, melancholy this feral fiend is drawn on, * et qtian- 
turn vertice ad auras JEthereas, tantum radice in Tartara 
tenditj " extending up, by its branches, so far towards Heaven, 
as, by its roots, it does down towards Tartarus ; " it was not 
so delicious at first, as now it is bitter and harsh ; a cankered 
soul macerated with cares and discontents, tcedium vitce, im- 
patience, agony, inconstancy, irresolution, precipitate them 
unto unspeakable miseries. They cannot endure company, 
light, or life itself, some unfit for action, and the like. * Their 
bodies are lean and dried up, withered, ugly, their looks harsh, 

1 Lefinns Lemnins, Jason Prateiuig, ciUa deaoeiifltis ATemi. <V!rg. ^Qot' 
bbnda ab Initio. * " A most agree- pus cadaverosum. Psa. Izrli. cariofla eft 

aUa mentai dekiflioii.» ^Hor. SFa- liides mea pne segritudine animas. 
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very duU, and their souls tormented, as they are more or less 
entangled, as the humour hath been mtended, or according to 
the continuance of time they have been troubled. 

To discern all which symptoms the better, * Rhasis the 
Arabian makes three degrees of them. The first is, falsa 
cogttatio, false conceits and idle thoughts ; to misconstrue and 
amplify, aggravating everything they conceive or fear ; the 
second is, falso cogitata loqm, to talk to themselves, or to use 
inarticulate incondite voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and 
plainly to utter their minds and conceits of their hearts, by 
their words and actions, as to laugh, weep, to be silent, not 
to sleep, eat their meat, && ; the third is to put in practice 
that which they ^ think or speak. Savanarola, Bub. 11, 
TrcuU. 8, cap, 1, de cegritudine^ confirms as much, * " when 
he begins to express that in words, which he conceives in his 
heart) or talks idly, or goes from one thing to another," which 
^ Gordonius calls nee caput hahentia nee caudamj {^ having 
neither head nor tail,") he is in the middle way; *"but 
when he begins to act it likewise, and to put his fopperies in 
execution, he is then in the extent of melancholy, or madness 
itself." This progress of melancholy you shall easily observe 
in them that have been so affected, they go smiling to them- 
selves at first, at length they laugh out ; at first solitary, at last 
they can endure no company ; or if they do, they are now diz- 
zards, past sense and shame, quite moped, they care not what 
they say or do, all their actions, words, gestures, are furious or 
ridiculous. At first his mind is troubled, he doth not attend 
what is said, if you tell him a tale, he cries at last, what said 
you ? but in the end he mutters to himself, as old women do 
many times, or old men when they sit alone, upon a sudden 
they laugh, whoop, halloo, or run away, and swear they see or 
hear players, ^ devils, hobgoblins, ghosts, strike, or strut, <&C9 

1 Lib. 9, ad Almansorem. * Praetica quitur secnm et ad alios, ao si yen pra»- 

majore. * Qaum ore loquitur qiuB sentes. Aug. cap. 11, U. de cura pro 

corde concepit, quum subito de una re mortuis gerenda. Rhajris. * Quum 

ad aliud trangit, neque rationem de ali- res ad hoc devenit, ut ea quae cogitaro 

quo reddit, tunc eet in medio, at quum ooeperit, ore promat, atque acta permis- 

Incipit operari quse loquitur, in summo ceat, tum perfecta melancholia est. 

gxadu est. < Gap. 19, Fartic. 2. Lo- « Melancholious se Tidere et audire putat 
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grow humorous in the end ; like him in the poet, scepe ditcentos 
SiBpe decern servos ("at one time followed by two hundred 
servants, at another only by ten "), he will dress himself, and 
undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stupid, or mad. 

* He howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax 
and Orestes, hears music and outcries, which no man else 
hears. As ^he did whom Amatus Lusitanus mentioneth, 
cent 3, euro, 55, or that woman in ' Springer, that spake 
many languages, and said she was possessed ; that farmer in 

* Prosper Calenus, that disputed and discoursed learnedly in 
philosophy and astronomy with Alexander Achilles his 
master at Bologna, in Italy. But of these I have already 
spoken. 

Who can sufficiently speak of these symptoms, or prescribe 
rules to comprehend them ? as Echo to the painter in Au- 
sonius, vane, quid affectas, S^c, foolish fellow ; what wilt ? if 
you must needs paint me, paint a voice, et similem si vis pin- 
gere, pinge sonum ; if you will describe melancholy, describe 
a fantastical conceit, a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and 
different, which who can do ? The four and twenty letters 
make no more variety of words in diverse languages, than 
melancholy conceits produce diversity of symptoms in several 
persons. They are irregular, obscure, various, so infinite, 
Proteus himself is not so diverse, you may as well make the 
moon a new coat, as a true character of a melancholy man ; 
as soon find the motion of a bird in the air, as the heart of 
man, a melancholy man. They are so confused, I say, di- 
verse, intermixed with other diseases. As the species be 
confounded (which ^ I have showed) so are the symptoms ; 
sometimes with headache, cachexia, dropsy, stone ; as you 
may perceive by those several examples and illustrations, 
collected by ^Hildesheim, spicel, 2, Mercurialis, consiL 118, 
cap, 6 and 11, with headache, epilepsy, priapismus. Trin- 
cavellius, consil, 12, lib, 1, consil. 49, with gout: caninus 

daeniones. Layater de spectiis, part. 8, * Lib. de atia bile. & Part. 1, Subs. 2, 
cap. 2. ^ Wlerus, lib. 8, cap. 81. Memb. 2. « De delirio, melancholia, et 

> Michael k musian. > Malleo malef. mania. 
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appetitw, Montanus, consiL 26, &c., 23, 234, 249, with 
falling-sickness, headache, vertigo, Ijcanthropia, &c I. Caesar 
Claudinus, consult. 4, consult. 89 and 116, with gout, agues, 
haemorrhoids, stone, &c, who can distinguish these melan- 
choly symptoms so intermixed with others, or apply them to 
their several kinds, confine them into method? 'Tis hard 
I confess, yet I have disposed of them as I could, and will 
descend to particularize them according to their species. For 
hitherto I have expatiated in more general lists or terms, 
speaking promiscuously of such ordinary signs, which occur 
amongst writers. Not that they are all to be found in one 
man, for that were to paint a monster or chimera, not a man ; 
but some in one, some in another, and that successively, or at 
several times. 

Which I have been the more curious to express and report ; 
not to upbraid any miserable man, or by way of derision (I 
rather pity them), but the better to discern, to apply remedies 
unto them ; and to show that the best and soundest of us all 
is in great danger; how much we ought to fear our own 
fickle estates, remember our miseries and vanities, examine 
and humiliate ourselves, seek to Grod, and call to Him for 
mercy, that needs not look for any rods to scourge ourselves, 
since we carry them in our bowels, and that our' souls are in 
a miserable captivity, if the light of grace and heavenly truth 
doth not shine continually upon us ; and by our discretion to 
moderate ourselves, to be more circumspect and wary in the 
midst of these dangers. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSECT. I. — Symptoms of Head-Mdancholy. 

** If *no symptoms appear about the stomach, nor the blood 
be misafiected, and fear and sorrow continue, it is to be thought 

1 moholaa Plao. Si signa circs Tentric- affioctus, et adsunt timor et moestitia, oe- 
Blum non apparent, neo aanguis male rebrum ipsum ezistimandum est, &c. 
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the brain itself is troubled, by reason of a melancholj juioe 
bred in it, or otherwise conveyed into it, and that evil juice is 
from the distemperature of the part, or left after some inflam« 
mation," thns far Piso. But this is not always true, for blood 
and hypochondries both are often affected even in head-mel- 
ancholy. ^ Hercules de SaxoniS, differs here from the com* 
mon current of writers, putting peculiar signs of head- 
melancholy, from the sole distemperature of spirits in the 
brain, as they are hot, cold, dry, moist, '^ all without matter 
from the motion alone, and tenebrosity of spirits ; ^ of melan- 
choly which proceeds fix)m humours by adustion, he treats 
apart, with their several symptoms and cures. The common 
signs, if it be by essence in the head, ^' are ruddiness of face, 
high sanguine complexion, most part rubore scUurcUo, ^one 
calls it a blueish, and sometimes full of pimples, with red 
eyes. Avicenna, L 3, Fen. 2, Tract. 4, c. 18. Duretus and 
others out of Galen, de affect. I. 8, c. 6. ^ Hercules de Sax- 
onia to this of redness of face, adds ^^ heaviness of the head, 
fixed and hollow eyes. * If it proceed from dryness of the 
brain, then their heads will be light, vertiginous, and they 
most apt to wake, and to continue whole months together 
without sle^p. Few excrements in their eyes and nostrils, 
and often bald by reason of excess of dryness," Montaltus 
adds, c. 17. If it proceed from moisture ; dulness, drowsi- 
ness, headache follows ; and as Salust Salvianus, c. 1, 1. 2, 
out of his own experience found, epileptical, with a multitude 
of humours in the head. They are very bashful, if ruddy, 
apt to blush, and to be red upon all occasions, prcesertim si 
metus accesserit. But the chiefest symptom to discern this 
species, as I have said, is this, that there be no notable signs 
in the stomach, hypochondries, or elsewhere, digna, as ^ Mon- 

1 Tract. d0 mel. cap. 18, &o. Bz intern- capitis erit le^tas, sitis, Tigllla, paucitas 

pais spiritunm, et cerebri motn, tene- superflnitatum in oculia et naribus. 6 Si 

broflitate. < iw^ sunt mbente et liy- nulla digna laeeio yentriculo, (^uoniam in 

cficente, ^uibiu etiam aliquando adsnnt hac melancholia capitis, ezigua nonnun- 

rttube. s Jo. Pantheon, cap. de mel. qnam yentrionli pathemata coSunt, duo 

oerebrom primarlo affldatur adsont enim hseo membra eibi inyicon aGfoctto 

capitis grayitas. fixi ocnli, &c. * Lau- nem trajUQuittimt. 
zcni. cap. 5, si a oerebro ex sfccitate, turn 
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tattos terms tfaem, or of greater note, because oftentimes the 
passons of the stomadi coiiear with them. Wind is common 
to an three speciesy and is not excfaided, only that of th« 
hypochondries is ^moie windy than the rest, saith Hollerins. 
jSj&b&j ietrab. L 2, sc. 2, c. 9 and 10, maintains the same, 
sif there be more signs, and more evident in the head than 
elsewhere, the brain is primarily affected, and prescribes 
head-melandioly to be cored by meats amongst the rest, void 
of wind, and good jnice, not exdnding wind, or oorrapt blood, 
even in head-melandioly itself; bnt these spedes are often 
oonfiNmded, and so are their symptoms^ as I have ahready 
pEored. The symptoms of the mind are soperfluoos and 
ooDtinnal cogitations; '''for when the head is heated, it 
scorcheth the blood, and fiom thence proceed melancholy 
fbmesy which trouble the mind," Avicenna. They are very 
dioleric, and soon hot, solitary, sad, often silent, watchfiil, dis- 
content, Montaltns, e<qp. 24. If anything tnmble them, they 
cannot sleep, bnt ftet themselves still, till another object miti- 
gate, or time wear it oat. They have grievous passions, and 
immoderate pertnrbadons of the mind, fear, sorrow, &c., yet 
not so continuate, but that they are sometimes merry, apt to 
proftise lau^ter, which is more to be wondered at, and that 
by the authority of ^ Gialen himselJ^ by reason of mixture of 
blood, pmrubri jocosis ddedaniur et irrtsares plerumque sunty 
if they be ruddy, they are delighted in jests, and sometimes 
scoffers themselyesy conceited; and as Bodericus a Vega 
conmients on that place of Gralen, merry, witty, of a pleasant 
disposition, and yet grievously melancholy anon after : omnia 
diicufU sine doctore^ saith Areteus, they learn without a 
teacher ; and as ^ Laurentius supposeth, those feral passions 
and symptoms of such as think themselves glass, pitchers, 
feathers, &c, speak strange languages, proceed a colore 



1 PoBtiemft mag^ flatnon > SI fce., mo qire bnu a affidtnr rine Tontii- 

miniifl molestiae ^nca Tentrleiiliim ant enlo. * Saogtdnem admit c^nt e&lid* 

vmtrem, in iis eeiebmm pzimaiio affid- ins, et inde fund melanelMdiei adnsti, 

tor, et cnrare oportet hnnc alfectnin, per animnm exugitant. * Hb. ds loe. afleett 

cibof flat&a ezortes, et bonae ooncocttoi^ ea^. 6. * Gap. 6. 
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cerebri (if it be in exoess), from the brain's distempered 
heat. 

SuBSECT. n. — Symptoms of windy Hypochondriacal Melon" 

choly. 

" In this hypochondriacal or flatuous melancholy, the symp- 
toms are so ambiguous/' saith ^ Crato in a counsel of his for 
a noblewoman, ^' that the most exquisite physicians cannot 
determine of the part affected." Matthew Flaccius, con- 
sulted about a noble matron, confessed as much, that in this 
malady he with Hollerius, Fracastorius, Falopius, and others, 
being to give their sentence of a party labouring of hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy, could not find out by the symptoms 
which part was most especially affected ; some said the womb, 
some heart, some stomach, &c, and therefore Crato, constL 
24, lib. 1, boldly avers, that in this diversity of symptoms, 
which commonly accompany this disease, ^ " no physician can 
truly say what part is affected." Galen, lib. 3, de loc. affect 
reckons up these ordinary symptoms, which all the Neoterics 
repeat of Diodes ; only this fault he finds with him, that he 
puts not fear and sorrow amongst the other signs. Trinca- 
vellius excuseth Diodes, lib. 3, consil. 35, because that often- 
times in a strong head and constitution, a generous spirit, and 
a valiant, these symptoms appear not, by reason of his valour 
and courage. * Hercules de SaxoniH (to whom I subscribe) 
is of the same mind (which I have before touched) that fear 
and sorrow are not general symptoms ; some fear and are 
not sad ; some be sad and fear not ; some neither fear nor 
grieve. The rest are these, beside fear and sorrow, * " sharp 
belchings, fulsome crudities, heat in the bowels, wind and 
rumbling in the guts, vehement gripings, pain in the belly 

1 Hildesheijn, spicel. 1, de mel. In tates, aestiu in pnecordlis, flattu, inter- 

HTpochondriaca melancholia adeo ambi- dum Tentricnli dolores Tehemente8,8ump- 

foa sunt symptomata, ut etiam exercita- toque cibo concoctu difllcili, sputum hu- 

tinimi medici de loco affecto statuere non midum idque multum sequetur. &o. 

posrint. s Medici de loco aflecto ne- Hip. lib. de mel. Oalenus, MelaneliuB i 

queunt statuere. ^ Tiact. posthumo Ruffo et JSkko^ Altomams, Piao, Montal 

de mel. PataTii edit. 1620, per Boxettum tuB, Bmel, Wecker, &o. 
Bibliop. cap. 2. * Acidl ractUB« crudi- 
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and stomach sometimes, afler meat that is hard of concoctioii, 
much watering of the stomach, and moist spittle, cold sweaty 
importunus sudor, unseasonable sweat all over the body," as 
Octavius Horatianus, lib. 2, cap, 5, calls it ; " cold joints, in- 
digestion, * they cannot endure their own fulsome belchings, 
continual wind about their hypochondries, heat and griping 
in their bowels, prcecordia sursum conveUuntur, midriff and 
bowels are pulled up, the veins about their eyes look red, 
and swell from vapours and wind.*' Their ears sing now 
and then, vertigo and giddiness come by fits, turbulent 
dreams, dryness, leanness, apt they arS to sweat upon all 
occasions, of all colours and complexions. Many of them 
are high-coloured, especially after meals, which symptom 
Cardinal Csecius was much troubled with, and of which he 
complained to Prosper Calenus his physician, he could not 
eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he was as red in the face as 
if he had been at a mayor's feast That symptom alone 
vexeth many. ^ Some again are black, pale, ruddy, some- 
times their shoulders, and shoulder-blades ache, there is a 
leaping all over their bodies, sudden trembling, a palpitation 
of the heart, and that cardiaca passto, grief in the mouth 
of the stomach, which maketh the patient think his heart 
itself acheth, and sometimes suffocation, dijffictUtas anhelituSj 
short breath, hard wind, strong' pulse, swooning. Montanus, 
eonsiL 55, Trincavellius, lib, 3, consil. 36 et 37, Femelius, 
cons, 43, Frambesarius, consult, lib, 1, consil, 17, Hildes- 
heim, Claudinus, «&c., give instance of every particular. The 
peculiar symptoms, which properly belong to each part be 
these. If it proceed from the stomach saith ^ Savanarola, 
'tis full of pain and wind, Guianerius adds vertigo, nausea, 
much spitting, &c. If from the myrach, a swelling and wind 
in the hypochondries, a loathing, and appetite to vomit, pull- 
ing upward. If from the heart, aching and trembling of it, 

1 Circa pneoordia de aasidna inflatione dolores habent. ^ Montaltus, c. 18, 

Semntur, et cum sudore totloB corpo- Wecker, Fuchsiiu, c. IS, Altomaras, o 

ImportuDO, fdgidos artioulos sttpe 7, Laarantius, o. 78, Bruel, Qordon. 

patiuntur, indigestione laborant, mctuB > Pract. major : dolor in eo et TentontaSi 

Buos ioBuaTes perhorrescunt, Tisoerum naiuea. 
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mach heayiness. K from the liver, there is usually a pain 
in the right hjpochondrie. If from the spleen, hardness and 
grief in the left hjpochbndrie, a rumbling, much appetite and 
small digestion, Avicenna. If from the meseraic veins and 
liver on the other side, little or no appetite. Hert. de Saxo- 
nia. If from the hypochondries, a rumbling inflation, con* 
Goction is hindered, oflen belching, &c And from these 
cradities, windy vapours ascend up to the brain which trouble 
the imagination, and cause fear, sorrow, dulness, heaviness, 
many terrible conceits and chimeras, as Lemnius well ob- 
serves, /. 1, c. 1 6, ^' as ^ a black and thick doud covers the 
san, and intercepts his beams and light, so doth this melan- 
choly vapour obnubilate the mind, enforce it to many absurd 
thoughta and imaginations," and compel good, wise, honest, 
discreet men (arising to the brain from the ^ lower parts, "as 
smoke out of a chimney ") to dote, speak, and do that which 
becomes them not, their persons, callings, wisdoms. One 
by reason of those ascending vapours and gripings, rumbling 
beneath, will not be persuaded but that he hath a serpent in 
his guts, a viper, another frogs. Trallianus relates a story 
of a woman, that imagined she had swallowed an eel, or a 
serpent, and Felix Platerus, ohservat. lib. 1, hath a most 
memorable example of a countryman of his, that by chance 
Mling into a pit where frogs and frogs' spawn was, and a 
little of that water swaUowed, began to suspect that he had 
likewise swallowed frogs' spawn, and with that conceit and 
fear, his fantasy wrought so far, that he verily thought he 
had young live frogs in his belly, qui vivebant ex cdimento 
moy that lived by his nourishment, and was so certainly 
persuaded of it, that for many years following he could not 
be rectified in his conceit; He studied physic seven years 
together to cure himself, travelled into Italy, France and 
Germany to confer with the best physicians about it, and A*. 
1609, asked his counsel amongst the rest ; he told him it was 

I Vt atm densaqne nubes soli effosa, sio, &c. * Ut fomiu h oamlno. 
xattos et lumen qjns inteiciidt et ofFoscat ; 
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wind. Ids ooaoeit, &&, bat mordUnu contradieerej H ere eC 
§enpiis probare n it e ba iw r; no saying woold serve, it was no 
wiml, bot real frogs; ^and do yoa not hear tfaem croak ?" 
Flateros would have deceived him, by patting live fiogs into 
his excranents ; bot he, being a physician himself, would not 
be deeeiYed, vir prudent aUat, et doctuSy a wise and learned 
man otherwise, a doctor of physic, and after seven years' 
dotage in this kind, a phaniana Uheraius est, he was cored. 
Laorentios and Goolart have many soch examples, if yoa 
be desiroos to read them. One commodity above the rest 
which are melancholy, these windy flatooos have, ludda irUer^ 
vaUoj their symptoms and pains are not osoally so oontinuate 
as the rest, bot come by fits, fear and sorrow, and the rest; 
yet in another they exceed aU others ; and that is, ^ they are 
loxorioos, incontinent, and prone to venery, by reason of 
wind, ei facile amanty et quamUhet fere amanL (Jason Pra- 
tensis.) ' Bhasis is of opinion, that Venos doth many of them 
modi good; the other symptoms of the mind be common 
with the rest. 

SuBSECT. UL — Symptoms of Melancholy abounding in the 

whole body. 

Their bodies that are affected with this oniversal melan- 
choly are most part black, * ^ the melancholy joice is redun- 
dant aU over," hirsute they are, and lean, they have broad 
veins, their blood is gross and thick. ^ ^ Their spleen is 
weak," and a liver apt to engender the humour; they have 
kept bad diet, or have had some evacuation stopped, as 
haemorrhoids, or months in women, which * Trallianus, in the 
cure, would have carefully to be inquired, and withal to ob- 
serve of what complexion the party is of, black or red. For 
as Forrestus and HoUerius contend, if ^ they be black, it pro- 

1 Hypochondriaei maxfanft aflectant cUior. M<mtalta8, cap. 22. * lib. 1, 

Mire, et moltiplioatiir coitus in ipais, cap. 16. Interrogare conTenit, an aUqna 

a6 qnod rentontates mnltiplieaatar in CTacnationis retentio obTenerit, Tiii in 

hTpochondriis, et coitus saepe allevat has haemonfaoid. mulieram menstmis, et 

Tsntositates. ^ Gont. lib. 1, tnnt, 9. fide &ciem similiter an sit rabicanda. 

* Wecker, MelanchoUcos snccns tote cor- * Natniales nigri aeqniaftti k toto oorpomi 

pore redundans. ^Splennatoiaimbe- s«pe rabieimdi. 
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ceeds from abundance of natural melancholy ; if it proceed 
finom cares, agony, discontents, diet, exercise, &c., they may 
be as well of any other colour ; red, yellow, pale, as black, 
and yet their whole blood corrupt : prcerubri colore sape sunt 
tales, scepeflavi, (saith ^Montaltus, cap. 22.) The best way 
to discern this species, is to let them bleed, if the blood be 
corrupt, thick, and black, and they withal free from those 
hypochondriacal sjmptoms, and not so grievously troubled 
with them, or those of the head, it argues they are melan- 
choly, a toto corpore. The frimes which arise from this cor- 
rupt blood, disturb the mind, and make them fearful and 
sorrowful, heavy hearted as the rest, dejected, discontented, 
solitary, silent, weaiy of their lives, duU and heavy, or merry, 
&C., and if far gone, that which Apuleius wished to his en- 
emy, by way of imprecation, is true in them ; *" Dead men's 
bones, hobgoblins, ghosts, are ever in their minds, and meet 
them still in every turn ; all the bugbears of the night, and 
terrors, fairy-babes of tombs^ and graves are before their 
eyes, and in their thoughts, as to women and children, if they 
be in the dark alone." K they hear, or read, or see any 
tragical object, it sticks by them, they are afraid of death, 
and yet weary of their lives, in their discontented humours 
they quarrel with all the world, bitterly inveigh, tax satir- 
ically, and because they cannot otherwise vent their passions 
or redress what is amiss, as they mean, they will by violent 
death at last be revenged on themselves. 

SuBSECT. rV. — Symptoms of Maids, Nuns, and Widowi 

Melancholy, 

Because Lodovicus Mercatus, in his second book de 
mitlier, affect, cap. 4, and Rodericus it Castro, de morh. mvlier^ 
cap. 3, lib. 2, two famous physicians in Spain, Daniel Sen- 
nertus of Wittenberg, lib. 1, part. 2, cap. 13, with others, 

1 Montaltus, cap. 22. Piso. Ex eolore mm oonlis siiis aggerunt, sibi fingunt 

paw gniniii si minuaa Tenam, A fluat ni- omnia noctium oocursaonla, omnia bus- 

ger, &c. 3 Apnl. lib. 1, semper obyisa tortim formidamina, omnia sepulcliioriuQ 

qpecies mortuorum quicquid iimbrarum terricolamenta. 
wt lupiami quicquid lemurum et lanra- 
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have Tonchsafed in dieir works, not kmg since poblished, to 
write two jnst treatises de MdamekoUd Firginum^ MoniaKum 
et Viduarumy as a particalar species of mdandiolj (whidi 
I have already q>ecified) distinct firom the rest; (^for it 
much differs from that which conmxHiIj be&Hs men and 
other women, as having one onfy caose proper to women 
al<me) I may not omit in this general snirej of melancholy 
symptoms, to set down the particolar signs c^ sndi parties so 
misafiected. 

The canses are assigned oat of Hippocrates, Cleopatra, 
Moschion, and those old G^fmeeiorwm ScripioreSy of this feral 
malady, in more andent maids, widows, and barren women, 
ob sephan transvertum vidaivmy saith Mercatns, by reason of 
the midriff or jDuqpkragmOy heart and brain offended with 
those yicions vapoars which come firom menstraoos blood, 
injktmmoHonem arieruB circa domtmy Bodeiicos adds, an in- 
flammation of the back, whidi with the rest is offended by 
'that fuliginous exhalation of corrupt seed, troubling the 
brain, heart, and mind ; the brain, I £;ay, not in essence, but 
by consent, Uhiversa enim hi^us affwius causa ab tUero pen" 
dety H a sanguinis menstrui malitia, lor in a word, the whole 
malady proceeds firom that inflammation, putridity, black 
smoky vapours, &c^ firom thence 0(»nes care, sorrow, and 
anxiety, obfiiscation of spirits, agony, desperation, and the 
like, whidi are int^ded or remitted ; si amatorius aecesserit 
ardor, or any other violent object or perturbation of mind. 
This melancholy may happen to widows, with much care and 
sorrow, as fi^uenlly H doth, by reason of a sudden alteration 
of their accustomed couts^ of life, &c. To such as lie in 
childbed ob suppressam purgationem ; but to nuns and more 
andent maids, and some barren women fi)r the causes afore- 
said, 'tis more fiuniliar, athrius his quam reliquis acddii, 
inqmt Rodericus, the rest are not altogether excluded. 



iDifiertenfanabeaqiue'virisetvpiiqaiB &«., nom per eaeeDtiam, ted per 

fcminiB eonuBimiter contxng^ prq»iiun sum. Aidmiu moerens et aiudas inde 

habem cMuam. < Ex menstmi san- Budmn trahit, et si^ata eerebnan ol^ 

gniois tetn ad eor et cerebrum ezhala- ftueantar. qoie caneta aiQganftiir, Stn* 
Hone, Titiatum semen mentem pertnitMit, 
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Out of these causes Bodericus defines it with Areteus, to 
be angorem animi, a vexation of ..he mind, a sudden sorrow 
from a small, light, or no occasion, ^ with a kind of still dotage 
and grief of some part or other, head, heart, breasts, sides, 
back, bellj, <Sbc, with much solitariness, weeping, distraction, 
&C-, from which they are sometimes suddenly delivered, be- 
cause it comes and goes by fits, and is not so permanent as 
other melancholy. 

But to leave this brief description, the most ordinary symp- 
toms be these, pulsatio juxta dorsum, a beating about the 
back, which is almost perpetual, the skin is many timet^ 
rough, squalid, especially, as Areteus observes, about the 
arms, knees, and knuckles. The midriff and heart-strings do 
bum and beat very fearfully, and when this vapour or fume 
is stirred, flieth upward, the heart itself beats, is sore grieved, 
and faints, yat£o««, stccitcUe prcechidvntur, ut difficvker possii 
ab uteri ttrangvlcUione decemi, like fits of the mother, Ahmsph* 
risque nil reddit, cdiis eodguum, acre, hiliosum, lotium Jlavum. 
They complain many times, saith Mercatus, of a great pain in 
their heads, about their hearts, and hypochondries, and so 
likewise in their breasts, which are often sore, sometimes 
ready to swoon, their faces are inflamed, and red, they are 
dry, thirsty, suddenly hot, much troubled with wind, cannot 
sleep, &c. And from hence proceed ferina deliramerUOy a 
brutish kind of dotage, troublesome sleep, terrible dreams in 
the night, subrustictis pudor et verecundia ignava, a foolish 
kind of bashfulness to some, perverse conceits and opinions, 
^dejection of mind, much discontent, preposterous judgment. 
They are apt to loathe, dislike, disdain, to be weary of every 
object, &c, each thing almost is tedious to them, they pine 
away, void of counsel, apt to weep, and tremble, timorous, 

I Gum tacito delirio ac dolore alicr^us sum evolat, cor palpitat ant premitttr, 

partiB intenue, doni. hypochondrii, cor- animus deficit, &c. ^ ^ Animi dgectio, 

dis regionem et uniyersam mammam in- perversa rerum existimatio, praeposte- 

terdnm occnpantis, &c. Cutis aliquan- rum judicium. Fastidiosee, languentes, 

do MoaMa, aspera, nigosa, preecipue tsediossB, coosilii Inopes, lachrymossB, 

QQbitas, genfbus, et digltorum artieulis, timentes, moestie, cum summa romm 

yraBcof di a Ingenti ssepe torrore sestnant meliorum des]>eratione, nulla re delectan« 

et palsant, cumqae Tapor excitatus sur- tur, solitudinem amant, &c. 
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fearful, sad, and out of all hope of better fortunes. They 
take delight in nothing for the time, but love to be alone and 
solitary, though that do them more harm ; and thus they are 
affected so long as this vapour lasteth ; but by and by as 
pleasant and merry as ever they were in their lives, they 
sing, discourse, and laugh in any good company, upon all 
occasions, and so by fits it takes them now and then, except 
the malady be inveterate, and then 'tis more frequent, vehe- 
ment, and continuate. Many of them cannot tell how to 
express themselves in words, or how it holds them, what ails 
them, you cannot understand them, or well tell what to make 
of their sayings ; so far gone sometimes, so stupefied and dis- 
tracted, they think themselves bewitched, they are in despair, 
apt<B ad jlBtum, desperationem^ dolords mammis et hypochon-' 
driis, Mercatus therefore adds, now their breasts, now their 
hypochondries, belly and sides, then their heart and head 
aches, now heat, then wind, now this, now that offends, they 
are weary of all ; * and yet will not, cannot again tell how, 
where or what offends them, though they be in great pain, 
agony, and frequently complain, grieving, sighing, weeping, 
and discontented still, sine causa mantfestd, most part, yet I 
say they will complain, grudge, lament, and not be persuaded, 
but that they are troubled with an evil spirit, which is fre- 
quent in Germany, saith Rodericus, amongst the conunon 
sort ; and to such as are most grievously affected (for he 
makes three degrees of this disease in women), they are in 
despair, surely forespoken or bewitched, and in extremity of 
theii dotage (weary of their lives), some of them will attempt 
to make away themselves. Some think they see visions, con- 
fer with spirit sand devils, they shall surely be damned, are 
afraid of some treachery, imminent danger, and the like, they 
will not speak, make answer to any question, but are almost 
distracted, mad, or stupid for the time, and by fits ; and thus 

1 Nolnnt aperire molestiam qnam pati- nulla orationis gna^tate ad spem saluda 

tmtur, Aed conqueruotur tamen de capi- recuperandam erigi, &o. Familiares noq 

te, corde, mammiB, &c. In puteoB fere eurant, non loquuntur, non respondent, 

piii«4iM»i prodliie, ac strangulaticupiunt, &o., et hsec gxaTiora, si, &c. 
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it holds them, as they are more or less affected, and as the 
imier humour is intended or remitted, or by outward objects 
and perturbations aggravated, solitariness, idleness, &c 

Many other maladies there are incident to young women, 
out of that one and only cause above specified, many feral 
diseases. I will not so much as mention their names, mel- 
ancholy alone is the subject of my present discourse, from 
which I will not swerve. The several cures of this infirmity, 
concerning diet, which must be very sparing, phlebotomy, 
physic, internal, external remedies, are at large in great va- 
riety in ^ Rodericus k Castro, Sennertus, and Mercatus, which 
whoso will, as occasion serves, may make use of But the 
best and surest remedy of all, is to see them well placed, and 
married to good husbands in due time, hinc iUce lachrymtBy 
that is the primary cause, and this the ready cure, to give 
them content to their desires. I write not this to patronize 
any wanton, idle flirt, lascivious or light housewives, which 
are too forward many times, unruly, and apt to cast away 
themselves on him that comes next, without all care, counsel, 
circumspection, and judgment. If religion, good discipline, 
honest education, wholesome exhortation, fair promises, fame 
and loss of good name, cannot inhibit and deter such (which 
to chaste and sober maids cannot choose but avail much), 
labour and exercise, strict diet, rigour and threats, may more 
opportunely be used, and are able of themselves to qualify 
and divert an ill-disposed temperament For seldom should 
you see an hired servant, a poor handmaid, though ancient, 
that is kept hard to her work, and bodily labour, a coarse 
country wench troubled in this kind, but noble virgins, nice 
gentlewomen, such as are solitary and idle, live at ease, lead 
a life out of action and employment, that fare well, in great 
houses and jovial companies, ill disposed peradventure of 
themselyes, and not willing to make any resistance, discon- 
tented otherwise, of weak judgment, able bodies, and subject 
to passions, {grandiores vtrgines, saith Mercatus, steriles et 

1 disteres et HAltolMninnua Mathloli Bwnmi kkudat. 
TOIflL 4 
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vidtuB plerumque melancholicce^ such for the most part are 
misafTected, and prone to this disease. I do not so mnch pity 
them that may otherwise he eased, hut those alone that out 
of a strong temperament, innate constitution, are violently 
carried away with this torrent of inward humours, and though 
very modest of themselves, sober, religious, virtuous, and 
well given (as many so distressed maids are), yet cannot 
make resistance, these grievances will appear, this malady 
will take place, and now manifestly show itself, and may not 
otherwise be helped. But where am I ? Into what subject 
^have I rushed ? What have I to do with nuns, maids, vir- 
;ins, widows ? I am a bachelor myself, and lead a monastic 
life in a college, nee ego sane tneptm qui hcec dixerim^ I con- 
fess, 'tis an indecorum^ and as Pallas a virgin blushed, when 
Fupiter by chance spake of love matters in her presence, and 
[turned away her face; me reprimxim^ though my subject 
lecessarily require it, I will say no more. 

And yet I must and will say something more, add a word, 
or two in gratiam Virginum et Vidtiarumj in favour of all 
such distressed parties, in conmiiseration of their present 
estate. And as I cannot choose but condole their mishap 
that labour of this infirmity, and are destitute of help in 
this case, so must I needs inveigh against them that are in 
fault, more than manifest causes, and as bitterly tax those 
tyrannizing pseudo-politicians' superstitious orders, rash vows, 
hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural friends, allies (call 
them how you will), those careless and stupid overseers, that 
out of worldly respects, covetousness, supine negligence, their 
own private ends {cum sibi sit interim bene) can so severely 
reject, stubbornly neglect, and impiously contenm, without all 
remorse and pity, the tears, sighs, gro^s, and grievous mis* 
eries of such poor souls committed to their charge. How 
odious and abominable are those superstitious and rash vows 
of Popish monasteries! so to bind and enforce men and 
women to vow virginity, to lead a single hfe, against the laws 
of nature, opposite to religion, policy, and humanity, so to 
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Btarve, to offer violence, to suppress the vigour of youth by ' 
rigorous statutes, severe laws, vain persuasions, to debaj' 
them of that to which by their innate temperature they are 
60 furiously inclined, urgently carried, and sometimes precipi- 
tated, even irresistibly led, to the prejudice of their soul's 
health, and good estate of body and mind ; and all for base 
and private respects, to maintain their gross superstition, to 
enrich themselves and their territories, as they falsely suppose, 
by hindering some marriages, that the world be not full of 
beggars, and their parishes pestered with orphans ; stupid pol- 
iticians, hcBcdne fieri JlagiHal ought these things so to be car- 
ried ? better marry than burn, saith the Apostle, but they are 
otherwise persuaded. They will by all means quench their 
neighbour's house if it be on fire, but that fire of lust which 
breaks out into such lamentable flames, they will not take 
notice of, their own bowels oftentimes, flesh and blood shall 
80 rage and bum, and they will not see it : miserum est, saith 
Austin, seipsum non miserescere, and they are miserable in the 
mean time that cannot pity themselves, the common good of 
aU, and per consequens their own estates. For let them but 
consider what fearful maladies, feral diseases, gross inconven- 
iences, come to both sexes by this enforced temperance, it 
troubles me to think of, much more to relate those frequent 
abortions and murdering of infants in their nunneries (read 
^Kemnitius and others), their notorious fornications, those 
Spintrias, Tribadas, Ambubeias, &c, those rapes, incests, 
adulteries, mastuprations, sodomies, buggeries of monks and 
friars. See Bale's visitation of abbeys, * Mercurialis, Rode- 
ricus k Castro, Peter Forestus, and divers physicians ; I know 
their ordinary apologies and excuses for these things, sed vt" 
derint PoUtidy Medici, Theohgi, I shaD more opportunely 
meet with them • elsewhere, 

*" lUius vidnae, aut patronum Virglnis hujus, 
Ne me forte pates, verbam non amplius addam." 

1 Bzamen cone. Trident, de casUbata * " Lest you may imagine tliat I patron* 
iMsetd. > Cap. de Satyr, et Priapia. iao that widow or this Tiigin, I shall not 
* Part. 8, sect. 2, Memb. 6, Sub. 6. add another word." 
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MEMB, in. 

Immediate Cause of these precedent Symptoms. 

To give some satisfaction to melancholy men that are 
troubled with these symptoms, a better means in mj judg- 
ment cannot be taken, than to show them the causes whence 
they proceed ; not from devils as they suppose, or that they 
are bewitched or forsaken of God, hear or see, &c, as many 
of them think, but from natural and inward causes, that so 
knowing them, they may better avoid the effects, or at least 
endure them with more patience. The most grievous and 
common symptoms are fear and sorrow, and that without a 
cause to the wisest and discreetest men, in this malady not to 
be avoided. The reason why they are so JStius discusscth 
at large, TetraUh, 2, 2, in his first problem out of Galen, lib, 
2, de caiisis sympt. 1. For Galen imputeth all to the cold 
that is black, and thinks that the spirits being darkened, and 
the substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the objects 
therec^ appear terrible, and the ^ mind itself, by those daik, 
obscure, gross fumes, ascending from black humours, is in 
continual darkness, fear, and sorrow; divers terrible mon- 
strous fictions in a thousand shapes and apparitions occur, 
with violent passions, by which the brain and fantasy are 
troubled and eclipsed. ^ Fracastorius, lib. 2, de intelleci, 
^ will have cold to be the cause of fear and sorrow ; for such 
as are cold are ill-disposed to mirth, dull, and heavy, by 
nature solitary, silent ; and not for any inward darkness (as 
physicians think) for many melancholy men dare boldly be, 
continue, and walk in the dark, and delight in it : " solum 
frigidi timidi : if they be hct, they are merry ; and the more 
hot, the more furious, and void of fear, as we see in madmen ; 

1 VaiH>res cnsA et nigri, k TAntrionlo tenebnus intemaa, nt medid Tolttnt, smt 

in oerebmm ezhalant. Fel. Platertu. ob frigus : multi mebuioholioi noete am* 

• Oalidi hilares, ftigidi indisporiti ad l»tl- buUtnt Intrepid!, 
tiaiii, et ideo soUtazli, tadtiirDl, non ob 
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but this reason holds not, for then no melancholy, proceeding 
from choler adust, should fear. * Averroes scoffs at Galen 
for his reasons, and brings five arguments to repel them ; so 
doth Here de Saxonia, Tract, de Melanch. cap. 3, assigning 
other causes, which are copiously censured and confuted by 
jSiiianus Montaltus, cap. 5 and 6, Lod. Mercatus de Inter, 
morh. cur. Uh. 1, cap. 17, Altomarus, cap. 7, de md., Guia- 
nerius, tract. 15, cap. 1, Bright, cap. 37, Laurentius, cap. 5, 
Valesius, med. cont. lib. 5, con. 1. ^ " Distemperature," they 
conclude, '^ makes black juice, blackness obscures the spirits, 
the spirits obscured, cause fear and sorrow." Laurentius, cap» 
13, supposeth these black fumes offend specially the diaphrag- 
ma or midriff, and so per consequens the mind, which is 
obscured as ' the sun by a cloud. To this opinion of Galen, 
almost all the Greeks and Arabians subscribe, the Latins 
new and old, internee tenehrce offascarU animum, ut externa 
nocent pueris, as children are affrighted in the dark, so are 
melancholy men at aU times, * as having the inward cause 
with them, and still carrying it about. Which black vapours, 
whether they proceed from the black blood about the heart, 
as T. W. Jes. thinks in his Treatise of the passions of the 
mind, or stomach, spleen, midriff, or all the misaffected parts 
together, it boots not, they keep the mind in a perpetual 
dungeon, and oppress it with continual fears, anxieties, sor- 
rows, <&c It is an ordinary thing for such as are sound to 
laugh at this dejected pusillanimity, and those other symptoms 
of melancholy, to make themselves merry with them, and to 
wonder at such, as toys and trifles, which may be resisted and 
withstood, if they will themselves ; but let him that so won- 
ders, consider with himself, that if a man should tell him on a 
sudden, some of his especial friends were dead, could he 
choose but grieve ? Or set him upon a steep rock, where he 
should be in danger to be precipitated, could he be secuie ? 

1 Yapores melancholicl, spiritibtu mis- etOa Solem offoBcat. Constantinns, lib. 

tt, tenebrarum causae sunt, cap. 1. ^ la- de melanch. * Altomarus, c. 7. 

tamperiee tacit succum ni^um, nigrities Causam timoris circumtert ater humot 

•bscurat spiritum, obscuratio spiritils flar possionis materia, et atri spiritus perpet- 

eit mittum et tristitiaiii. 8 Ut nube- uam animaB domicilio ofFandunt noctem. 
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His ]ie«rt would tremble fiir fear, and bis bead be giddj. P. 
Byamsy TVocC depesL gir^ Instance (as I bave said) ^" and 
pQt case (saitb be) in one tbat walks opon a jJank, if it lie on 
tbe ground, be can safelj do it ; bat if tbe same pUink be laid 
OTer some deep water, instead of a bridge, be is yebementlj 
DM>Ted, and ^ notbing bot bis imagioatkm, forma cadendi 
im p rtssa, to wbicb bis otber monbeis and Realties obey.** 
Tea» bat joa infer, tbat sndi mea bave a jost caose to fear, a 
trae object of fear; so bave melandiolj men an inward 
cause, a perpetual fume and darkness, caurmig fear, grie^ 
suspicion, wbicb tbev carry witb tbem, an object wbicb can- 
not be reoooTed ; but sticks as dose, and is as inseparable as 
a sbadow to a body, and wbo can expel or overrun bis 
sbadow ? Bemove beat of tbe liTcr, a add stomach, weak 
spleen; remoTe tbose adust bumours and yapours arising 
from thesok, Uack blood firom tbe heart, all outward perturba- 
tions, take away tbe cause, and then bid tbem not giicTe nor 
fear, or be bea^, duU, lumpish, otherwise ooonsel can do 
little good ; you may as well bid him tbat is sick of an ague 
not to be a-diy ; or him tbat is wounded not to feel pain. 

Suspicion ft^ws fear and sorrow at heels, arising out of 
the same fountain, so thinks * Fracastorins, ^ tbat fear is the 
cause of suspicioo, and still they suspect some treachery, or 
SMne secret machination to be framed against tb^n, stiU they 
distrusi." Restlessness proceeds from tbe same springs Tarietj 
of fumes make tbem like and dislike. Solitariness, aYcnding 
of light, tbat they are weary of their fives, bate the world, 
arise from the same causes, fer their spirits and humours are 
opposite to light, fear makes tbem avcMd company, and absent 
tbemselTCs, lest they should be misused, bi^ed at, or over- 
shoot themselTes, wbidi still they suspect. They are prone to 
Teneiy by reasMi of wind. Angiy, waspish, and fretting 



2 Pmw eveamftmm, quod qtns potert ffivnt m» 

—bill lie super timbem qia« est in t« : qme. > Lib. S. de atoiilectMMife. 

Sid m att super aqosm profiaiidsm, loco pkiosi ob tisMmas e* obfiqaom jffiac 

partis, non ambofaUiit saper cuu, eo som. et js m par inds 

qnod ima^netiir in ani^Ki et tiaoKt Tehe>- »—^y*« IsWrwi & 
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still, out of abondanoe of choler, which caaseth fearful dreams 
and violent perturbations to them, both sleeping and waking ; 
That they suppose thej have no heads, fij, sink, thej are 
pots, glasses, &c., is wind in their heads. ^Herc. de Saxonii 
doth ascribe this to the several motions in the animal spirits, 
^ their dilation, contraction, confusion, alteration, tenebrositj, 
hot or cold distemperature," excluding all material humours. 
' Fracastorius '^accounts it a thing worthy of inquisition, 
why they should entertain such false conceits, as that they 
have horns, great noses, that they are birds, beasts," &&, why 
they should think themselves kings, lords, cardinals. For the 
first, ' Fracastorius gives two reasons : ^ One is the disposi* 
don of the body ; the other, the occasion of the &ntasy," as 
if their eyes be purblind^ their ears sing, by reason of some 
oold and rheum, &c. To the second, Laurentius answers, 
the imagination inwardly or outwardly moved, represents to 
the understanding, not enticements only, to favour the passion 
or dislike, but a very intensive pleasure follows the passion or 
displeasure, and the will and reason are captivated by de- 
lighting in it. 

Why students and lovers are so o^n melancholy and mad, 
the philosopher of ^ Conimbra assigns this reason, " because 
by a vehement and continual meditation of that wherewith 
they are affected, they fetch up the spirits into the brain, and 
with the heat brought with them, they incend it beyond 
measure ; and the cells of the inner senses dissolve their tem- 
perature, which being dissolved, they cannot perform their 
offices as they ought." 

Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle hath long 
since maintained in his problems ; and that ^all learned men, 
£unous philosophers, and lawgivers, ad unum fere omnes 
melancholtciy have stiU been melancholy, is a problem much 

1 Tract, de mel. cap. 7. Sx dilatione, g^nationifl. ^ In pro. li. de coelo. Vei 

eontractlone, oonfaiBlone, tenebrositate hemens et a«sidaa c^tatio rei erga quam 

qpltitanm, calida, frigi<u intemperie, afflcitur, spiritiu in cerebrum eyooat. 

it. s lUnd inqxdfllttone dignnm, cnr s Melancholioi ingenlosl omnea, annun] 

tain ftln redpiant, habere ae cornna, yiri in artlbiu et discipUnia, aire cironm 

eaaa mortnoa, naantoa, ease aToa, fto. imperatoriam ant reip. diaeipliuam oiii> 

* 1. Diapositio corporis. 2. Oocaaio Ima- naa fan melftnuhoUct Axistotelea. 
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oontrovertecL Jason Pratenais will have it understood of 
natural melancholj, which opinion Melancthon inclines to, in 
his book ds Animoj and Marsilius Fidnus, de son. tuencL Kb* 
1, cap, 5, but not simple, for that makes men stupid, heavy, 
dull, being cold and dry, fearftd, fools, and solitary, but mixed 
with the other humours, phlegm only excepted; and they 
not adust, ^ but so mixed as that blood be half, with little or 
no adustion, that they be neither too hot nor too cold. Ap- 
ponensis, cited by Melancthon, thinks it proceeds fix>m melan- 
oholj adust, exdudiog all natural melancholy as too cold. 
Laurentius condemns his tenet, because adustion of humours 
makes men mad, as lime bums when water is cast on it It 
must be mixed with blood, and somewhat adust, and so that 
old aphorism of Aristotle may be verified, Ntdlum magnum 
ingeniwfn sine mtxturd dementuBy no excellent wit without a 
mixture of madness. Fracastorius shall decide the contro- 
versy, '"phlegmatic are dull; sanguine lively, pleasant, ac- 
ceptable, and merry, but not witty ; dioleric are too swift in 
motion, and furious, impatient of contemplation, deceitfol 
wits ; melancholy men have the most excellent wits, but not 
all ; this humour may be hot or cold, thick or thin ; if too 
hot, they are furious and mad; if too cold, dull, stupid, 
timorous, and sad ; if temperate, excellent, rather inclining 
to that extreme of heat, than cold." This sentence of his 
will agree with that of Heraditus, a dry lig^t makes a wise 
mind, temperate heat and dryness are the chief causes of a 
good wit ; therefore, saith uSHian, an elephant is the wisest 
of all brute beasts, because his brain is driest, et ob attm hiiis 
eopiam; this reason Cardan approves, subiiL I. 12. Jo. 
Baptista Silvaticus, a physician of Milan, in his first contro- 
versy, hath oc^iously handled this question ; Bnlandus in his 
problems, CaeUus Rhodiginus, li^ 17, VaDeriola, 6^ narraL, 
MedL, Here de Saxonia, TVoet poM. de sneJL oop. 3, Lodo- 



1 Ad0o misMiitar, vt ait duplvm an- aft non tngodori ; tb oiw fci niiliiif mota, 
fidnisadvelkivadiio. SLD>.S,d»itt-«kobid amUmilkJkmSa imfaJOmfbrnz 
MleetionB. Pii«iii rant Mnsrvm plikr MBtoneholki nlu •accwHeiitw, fttt. 
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vicus Mercatus, de Liter, morh. cur, lib. 1, cap. 17, Baptista 
Porta, Physiog. lib, 1, c. 13, and many others. 

Weeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trembling, sweating. 
Mashing, hearing and seeing strange noises, visions, wind, 
crudity, are motions of the body, depending upon these pre- 
cedent motions oF the mind; neither are tears, affections, 
but actions (as Scaliger holds) * " the voice of such as are 
a&aid, trembles, because the heart is shaken," ( Gonimb, proh. 
6, sec. 3, de som,) why they stutter or falter in their speech, 
Mercurialis and Montaltas, cap, 17, give like reasons out of 
Hippocrates, ^** dryness, which makes the nerves of the 
tongue torpid." Fast speaking (which is a symptom of some 
few) ^tius will have caused * " from abundance of wind, and 
swiftness of imagination ; * baldness comes from excess of dry- 
ness," hirsuteness from a dry temperature. The cause of much 
waking in a dry brain, continual meditation, discontent, fears 
and cares, that suffer not the mind to be at rest, incontinency 
is from wind, and a hot liver, Montanus, cons, 26. Rumbling 
in the guts is caused from wind, and wind from ill concoction, 
weakness of natural heat, or a distempered heat and cold ; 
• Palpitation of the heart from vapours, heaviness and aching 
from the same cause. That the belly is hard, wind is a cause, 
and of that leaping in many parts. Redness of the face, and 
itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung with pismires, 
from a sharp subtile wind. • Cold sweat from vapours aris- 
ing from the hypochondries, which pitch upon the skin ; lean- 
ness for want of good nourishment Why their appetite is 
so great, ''^tius answers : Os ventris friyescit, cold in those 
inner parts, cold belly, and hot liver, causeth crudity, and in- 
tention proceeds from perturbations, ^ our souls for want of 
spirits cannot attend exactly to so many intentive operations, 
being exhaust, and overswayed by passion, she cannot con- 
sider the reasons which may dissuade her from such affections. 

1 Trepidantium vox trem-ala, quia cor ezceflsmn. <^ JEtiiu. > Lauren, o. 

buatitur. s Ob ariditatem quse reddit 18. ^Tetrab. 2, ser. 2, cap. 10. 

neryos ling^ifle torpidos. > Incontinen- 8 Ant. LodoTicus, prob. lib. 1, sect. 5, dt 

tia linguse ex copia flatuum, et relocitate atrabilariis. 
imagixiationlB. * Galvities ob siocitatis 
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^Bashfulness and blashing is a passion proper to men 
alone, and is not onlj caused for ^ some shame and ignominy, 
or that thej are guilty unto themselves of some foul £eu^ 
committed, but as ^ Fracastorius well determines, ob defectum 
proprium, et timorem, " from fear, and a conceit of our defects ; 
the face labours and is troubled at his presence that sees our 
defects, and nature, willing to help, sends thither heat, heat 
draws the subtilest blood, and so we blush. Thej that are 
bold, arrogant, and careless, seldom or never blush, but such 
as are fearful." Anthonius Lodovicus, in his book de pudore^ 
will have this subtile blood to arise in the face, not so much 
for the reverence of our betters in presence, * " but for joy 
and pleasure, or if anything at unawares shaU pass from us, 
a sudden accident, occurse, or meeting ; " (which Disarius in 
• Macrobius confirms) any object heard or seen, for blind men 
never blush, as Dandinus observes, the night and darkness 
make men impudent. Or that we be staid before our betters, 
or in company we like not, or if anything molest and offend 
us, embesceniia turns to rubor, blushing to a continuate red- 
ness. • Sometimes the extremity of the ears tingle, and are 
red, sometimes the whole face, Msi nihil vitiosum commiserisy 
as Lodovicus holds; though Aristotle is of opinion, omnis 
pudor ex vitio commmo, all shame for some offence. But we 
find otherwise, it may as well proceed ^ from fear, from force 
and inexperience (so ® Dandinus holds), as vice ; a hot liver, 
saith Duretus, (notis in HoUerium :) " from a hot brain, from 
wind, the lungs heated, or after drinking of wine, strong 
drink, perturbations," &c 

" Laughter, what it is," saith • TuUy, " how caused, where, 

1 Subrusticug pudor vitiosus pudor. rimum impndentes, nox facit impudeii'- 

* Ob ignomioiam aut turpitudinem fiuiti, tea. ^ Alexander Aphrodisiends makes 

&c. 8 De symp. et Antip. cap. 12, la- all bashAilness a virtue, eamque se refert 

boratfacies ob prsesentiam c^jus qui defiec- in seipso experirl 8olitum, efcai esset ad- 

turn nostrum yidet, et natura quasi modum senex. ^ Ssepe post cibum 

opem latura calorem illuc mittit, calor apti ad ruborem, ex potu -vtui, ex timor» 

Bangui nem trahit, unde rubor, audaces ssepe et ab hepate calido, cerebro calido, 

son rubent, &c. * Ob gaudium et vo- &c. 8 Oom. in ArLst. de anima, tarn 4 

luptatem foras exit sanguis, aut ob meli- yi et inexperentia quam di yitio. * 2, 

oris reyerentiam, aut ob subitum occur- De oratore. Quid ipse risus, quo pacto 

uom, aut si quid inoautius exciderit. ooncitatur, ubi sit, &o. 
5 Com. in Arist. de anima. Coecl ut plu- 
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and so suddenly breaks out, that desirous to stay it, we can- 
noiy how it comes to possess and stir our face, vein^, ejes, 
countenance, mouth, sides, let Democritus determine." The 
cause that it oilen affects melancholy men so much, is given 
by Gomesius, lib. 3, de sale gentcU, cap. 18, abundance of 
pleasant vapours, which, in sanguine melancholy especially, 
break fix>m the heart, ^ '^ and tickle the midriff, because it is 
transverse and ^U <^ nerves ; by which titillation, the sense 
being moved, and arteries distended or pulled, the spirits 
from thence move and possess the sides, veins, countenance, 
eyes." See more in Jossius^ de risu et fletUy Vives, 3, de 
Ardmd. Tears, as Scaliger defines, proceed from grief and 
pity, ^ '^ or from the heating of a moist brain, for a dry can- 
not weep." 

That they see and hear so many phantasms, chimeras, 
noises, visions, &c, as Fienus hath discoursed at large in his 
book of imagination, and ^Lavater, de spectris, part. 1, cap* 
2, 3, 4, their corrupt fantasy makes them see and hear that 
which indeed is neither heard nor seen. Qui mnUumjejuncmty 
out nodes ducunt insomnes, they that much fast, or want sleep, 
as melancholy or sick men commonly do, see visions, or such 
as are weak-sighted, very timorous by nature, mad, distracted, 
or earnestly seek. Sabini quod volunt somniant, as the say- 
ing is, they dream of that they desire. Like Sarmiento the 
Spaniard, who when he was sent to discover the straits of 
Magellan, and confine places, by the Prorex of Peru, stand- 
ing on the top of a hill, Amoenissinuxm phnitiem despieere 
sibi visus Juity cedijicia magnificOy quamplurimos PagoSy 
okas Turres, splendida Templa, and brave cities, built like 
ours in Europe, not, saith mine * author, that there was any 
such thing, but that he was vanissimus et nimis credulus, and 
would fiiin have had it so. Or as * Lod. Mercatus proves, by 
reason of inward vapours, and humours from blood, choler, 

1 Diaphragma titillaiili, quia transyer- dcco lachiymeB non fluunt. ^ B«s mi- 
stun et nervosum, qua tttillatione moto xandas ima^nantur : et putant se Tider* 
■ensn atqne arteriis cBstentis, spiritiu qnie nee Tident, neo audiunt. * lAet. 
inde latera, yeneus, os, oculos occupant. lib. 18. cap. 2. deseript. IndisB OccidMit. 
Bx oalefikctione humidi cerebri : nam «z iJAh. 1, oa. 17, cap. de mel. 
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&c, diversely mixed, they apprehend and see outwardly, aa 
they suppose, divers images, which indeed are not. As they 
that drink wine think all runs round, when it is in their own 
brain ; so is it with these men, the fault and cause is inward, 
as Gkden affirms, ^mad men and such as are near death, qtua 
extra se videre ptUant Imagines, intra octdos hahent, 'tis in 
their brain, which seems to be before them ; the brain as a 
concave glass reflects solid bodies. Senes etiam decrepiti 
cerebrum hahent concavum et aridum, ut imaginentur se vi- 
dere (saith ^ Boissardus) qu€B non sunt, old men are too fre- 
quently mistaken and dote in like case ; or as he that looketh 
through a piece of red glass, judgeth everything he sees to be 
red ; corrupt vapours mounting from the body to the head, 
and distilling again from thence to the eyes, when they have 
mingled themselves with the watery crystal which receiveth 
the shadows of things to be seen, make all things appear of 
the same colour, which remains in the humour that over- 
spreads our sight, as to melancholy men all is black, to phleg- 
matic all white, &c. Or else as before the organs, corrupt by 
a corrupt fantasy, as Lemnius, lib. 1, cap. 16, well quotes, 
• " cause a great agitation of spirits, and humours, which wan- 
der to and fro in all the creeks of the brain, and cause such 
apparitions before their eyes." One thinks he reads some- 
thing written in the moon, as Pythagoras is said to have done 
of old, another smells brimstone, hears Cerberus bark ; Ores- 
tes now mad supposed he saw the friries tormenting him, and 
his mother still ready to run upon him — 

<* mater obsecro noli me perseqni 
His fariis, aspectu anguineis, horribilibns, 
Ecce ecce me inyadunt, in me jam mnnt; '* ^ 

but Electra told him thus raving in his mad fit, he saw no 
such sights at all, it was but his crazed imagination. 

1 Insaiii, et qui morti yioini sunt, res ^ " mother ! I beseech yon not to per- 

qnas extra se yidere putant, intra oculos secnte me with those horrible-looking 

habent. > Gap. 10, de Spirit, appa- furies. See ! see ! th^ attack, they »•• 

ritione. s De occult. Nat. minus, sault me ! " 
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** Quiesce, quiesce miser in lintels tuis, 
Non cemis etenim quss videre te pntas.** ^ 

So Pentheus (in Bacchis Euripidis) saw two suns, two 
Thebes, his brain alone was troubled. Sickness is an ordi* 
naiy cause of such sights. Cardan, suUiL 8. Mens agra 
laborihus et jejuniis fractcty facit eos videre^ audirey S^c, And. 
Osiander beheld strange visions, and Alexander ab Alexan* 
dro both, in their sickness, which he relates de rerum varietaL 
Ub. 8, cap, 44. Albategnins, that noble Arabian, on his 
death-bed, saw a ship ascending and descending, which 
Fracastorius records of his friend Baptista Tirrianus. Weak 
sight and a vain persuasion withal, maj effect as much, and 
second causes concurring, as an oar in water makes a re- 
fraction, and seems bigger, bended, double, &c. The thick- 
ness of the air may cause such effects, or anj object not well 
discerned in the dark, fear and fantasy will suspect to be a 
ghost, a devil, &c. ^ Quod nimis miseri timent, hoc facile 
eredunty we are apt to believe, and mistake in such cases. 
Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2, cap. 1, brings in a story out of Aris- 
totle, of one Antepharon which likely saw, wheresoever he 
was, his own image in the air, as in a glass. Yitellio, lib. 
10, perspect. hath such another instance of a familiar ac- 
quaintance of his, that after the want of three or four nights' 
sleep, as he was riding by a river side, saw another riding 
with him, and using all such gestures as he did, but when 
more light appeared, it vanished. Eremites and anchorites 
have frequently such absurd visions, revelations by reason 
of much fastings and bad diet, many are deceived by leger- 
demain, as Scot hath well showed in his book of the discov- 
ery of witchcraft, and Cardan, sukil 18, suffites, perfumes, 
sufiiimigations, mixed candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes, make men look as if they were dead, or with 
horse-heads, bulls'-homs, and such like brutish shapes, the 
loom frill of ^akes, adders, dark, light, green, red, of all 

1 " Peace ! pesiee ! unhappy being, fm * Seneca. Quod metnnnt nimis, nnn- 
joa do not see what yon think you see." quam amoyrai posse, neo tolU putant. 
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colours, as you may perceive in Baptista Porta, Alexis, 
Albertus, and others, glow-worms, fire-drakes, meteors, IgwU. 
fatuusy which Plinius, lib. 2, cap* 37, calls Castor and Pol- 
lux, with many such that appear in moorish grounds, about 
churchyards, moist valleys, or where battles have been 
fought, the causes of which read in Goclenius, Velourius, 
Finkius, &c., such fears are often done, to frighten children 
with squibs, rotten wood, &c., to make folks look as if they 
were dead, ^solito majores, bigger, lesser, fairer, fouler, vt 
cutantes sine capitilms videantur; avt toti tgniti, aut forma 
dcenumumj accipe pihs cards nigriy S^c, saith Albertus ; and 
so 'tis ordinary to see strange uncouth sights by catoptrics ; 
who knows not that if in a dark room, the light be admitted 
at one only little hole, and a paper or glass put upon it, the 
sun shining, will represent on the opposite wall all such 
objects as are illuminated by his rays? with concave and 
cyKnder glasses, we may reflect any shape of men, devils, 
antics (as magicians most part do, to gull a silly spectator in 
a dark room), we will ourselves, and that hanging in the air, 
when 'tis nothing but such an horrible image as ^ Agrippa 
demonstrates, placed in another room. Roger Bacon of old 
is said to have represented his own image walking in the air 
by this art, though no such thing appear in his perspectives. 
But most part it is in the brain that deceives them, although 
I may not deny, but that oftentimes the devil deludes them, 
takes his opportunity to suggest, and represent vain objects 
to melancholy men, and such as are ill-afiected. To these 
you may add the knavish impostures of jugglers, exorcists, 
mass-priests, and mountebanks, of whom Roger Bacon speaks, 
&c., de miractdis naturts et artis, cap. 1, * they can counter- 
feit the voices of all birds, and brute beasts almost, aU tones 
and tunes of men, and speak within their throats, as i^ they 

1 Sanguis npapae cum melle composi- nissae yocum yarietatem in yentre et gut- 

tUB et centanrea, &c. Albertus. > Lib. ture flngentes, formant yoces humanaa k 

1, occult, philos. Imperiti homines dse- longd yel prop^, prout yolunt, ac si spir- 

monum et umbrarum imagines yidere itus cum homine loqueretur, et sonos 

06 putant, qnum nihil sint aUud, quam brutorum fingunt. &o 
slmulaehia animss expertla. s Pvtbo- 
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spoke afar off, that thej make their auditors believe they 
hear spirits, and are thence much astonished and affirighted 
with it Besides, those artificial devices to overhear their 
confessions, like that whispering place of Gloucester* with 
us, or like the duke's place at Mantua in Italy, where the 
sound is reverberated by a concave wall ; a reason of which 
Blancanus in his Echometria gives, and mathematically 
demonstrates. 

So that the hearing is as frequently deluded as the sight, 
from the same causes almost, as he that hears bells, will 
make them sound what he list ^^ As the fool thinketh, so 
the bell clinketh." Theophilus in Galen thought he heard 
music &om vapours, which made his ears sound, &c Some 
are deceived by echoes, some by roaring of waters, or con- 
caves and reverberation of air in the ground, hollow places 
and walls. ^At Cadurcum in Aquitaine, words and sen- 
tences are repeated by a strange echo to the ftill, or what- 
soever you shall play upon a musical instrument, more dis- 
tinctly and louder, than they are spoken at first Some 
echoes repeat a thing spoken seven times, as at Olympus, in 
Macedonia, as Pliny relates, Ub, 36, cap. 15. Some twelve 
times, as at Charenton, a village near Paris, in France. At 
Delphos, in Greece, heretofore was a miraculous echo, and 
so in many other places. Cardan, sttbtiL I, 18, hath wonder^ 
fill stories of such as have been deluded by these echoes. 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his Echometria, hath variety of 
examples, and gives his reader fiill satisfaction of all such 
sounds by way of demonstration. ^ At Barrey, an isle in the 
Severn mouth, they seem to hear a smith's fosge; so at 
Lipari, and those sulphureous isles, and many such like which 
Olaus speaks of in the continent of Scandia, and those north- 
em countries. Cardan, de rerum var. L 15, c, 84, mention- 
eth a woman, that stiU supposed she heard the devil call her, 
and speaking to her, she was a painter's wife in Milan ; and 

1 Gloacaster cathedral. - * Tain clart ing of bellows, and knocking of ham* 
et arttcnlat^ andfes repetitnni, ut perfec- mors, If they apply their ear to the cUft 
tior ait Echo qtuam ipse dizeris. SBlow- 
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many snch illusions and voices, which proceed most part 
fix>m a corrupt imagination. 

Whence it comes to pass, that thej prophesy, speak several 
languages, talk of astronomy, and other unknown sciences to 
them (of which they have been ever ignorant) : ^ I have in 
brief touched, only this I will here add, that Arculanus, 
JBodin, lib. 3, cap. 6, damon. and some others, ^ hold as a 
manifest token that such persons are possessed with the devil ; 
80 doth ' Hercules de Saxonia, and Apponensis, and fit only 
to be cured by a priest. But ^ Guianerius, ^ Montaltus, Pom- 
ponatius of Padua, and Lemnius, UK 2, cap, 2, refer it wholly 
to the ill-disposition of the * humour, and that out of the au- 
thority of Aristotle, proK 30, 1, because such symptoms are 
cured by purging ; and as by the striking of a flint fire is 
enforced, so by the vehement motion of spirits, they do dicere 
voces inauditas, compel strange speeches to be spoken ; an- 
other argument he hath from Plato's remmiscentia, which all 
out as likely as that which ^ Marsilius Ficinus speaks of bis 
fiiend Pierleonus ; by a divine kind of infusion he understood 
the secrets of nature, and tenets of Grecian and barbarian 
philosophers, before ever he heard of, saw, or read their 
works ; but in this I should rather hold with Avicenna and 
his associates, that such symptoms proceed from evil spirits, 
which take all opportunities of humours decayed, or other- 
wise to pervert the soul of man ; and besides, the humour 
itself is Balneum DiaboUy the devil's bath ; and as Agrippa 
proves, doth entice him to seize upon them. 

1 Memb. 1, Sub. 8, of this portitioii, mel. * Tract. 15, c 4. 5 Gap. 9. 

cap. 16, in 9 Rhasis. > Signa daemonis > Mira yis concitat numores, ardorqa« 

nulla 8unt nisi quod loquantur ea quae yehemeius mentem exagitat, quum, &e. 

ante nesciebant, ut Teutonicum aut all- f PrsB&t. lamblici mystetiiB. 
Qd Idloma, &e. * Gap. 12, tract, da 
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SECT. IV. MEMB. L 

Prognostics of Melancholy. 

Pbognostios, or signs of things to come, are either good 
or bad. If this malady be not hereditary, and taken at the 
beginning, there is good hope of cure, recens curationem nan 
kdbet difficilemy saith Avicenna, Z. 3, Fen, 1, Tract. 4, c. 18. 
That which is with laughter, of all others is most secure, gentle, 
and remiss, Hercules de Saxonia. ^ ^' If that evacuatipn of 
haemorrhoids, or varices^ which they call the water between 
the skin, shall happen to a melancholy man, his misery is 
ended,** Hippocrates, Aphor, 6, 11. Galen, /. 6, de nuyrhis 
vulgar, com. 8, confirms the same ; and to this aphorism of 
Hippocrates, all the Arabians, new and old Latins subscribe ; 
Montaltus^ c. 25, Hercules de Saxoni^ Mercurialis, Yittorius 
Faventinus, &c. Skenckius, I, 1, observat. med. c. de Manidy 
illustrates this aphorism, with an example of one Daniel 
Federer a coppersmith that was long melancholy, and in the 
end mad, about the 27th year of his age, these varices or 
wator began to arise in his thighs, and he was freed from his 
madness. Marius the Roman was so cured, some say, though 
with great pain. Skenckius hath some other instances of 
women that have been helped by flowing of their months, 
which before were stopped. That the opening of the haem- 
orrhoids will do as much for men, all physicians jointly sig- 
nify, so they be voluntary, some say, and not by compulsion. 
AU melancholy are bettor after a quartan; ^Jobertus saith, 
scarce any man hath that ague twice ; but whether it free 
him from this malady, 'tis a question ; for many physicians 
ascribe all long agues for especial causes, and a quartan ague 
amongst the rest ^ Rhasis, cont. lib. 1, tract. 9. "When 
melancholy gets out at the superficies of the skin, or settles 

1 ffi melaneholicis haemorrhoides super- * Cap. 10, de qnartana. > Omn sanguis 
Tsnerint yarioes, yel ut quibusdam pla- exit per supei^ciem et residet melancho- 
esfe aqua inter cutem, solvitur malum. Ua per scaUem, morpheam nigtam, Tel 

YOJj. II. 6 
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breaking oat in scabs, leprosy, morpbew, or is purged by 
stools, or by the urine, or that the spleen is enlarged, and 
those varices appear, the disease is dissolved." Guianerius, 
cap. 5, tract. 15, adds dropsy, jaundice, dysentery, leprosy, as 
good signs to these scabs, morphews, and breaking out, and 
proves it out of the 6th of Hippocrates's Aphorisms. 

Evil prognostics on the other part Ihveterata mdanchoUa 
tneurabtUsy if it be inveterate, it is ^incurable, a common 
axiom, aut diffiadter cnrabiUs as they say that make the 
best, hardly cured. This Gralen witnesseth, L S, de loc. 
effect* ccp. 6, ' ^ be it in whom it will, or from what cause 
soever, it is ever long, wayward, tedious, and hard to be 
cured, if once it be habituated.** As Lucian said of the 
gout, she was '''the queen of diseases, and inexorable," 
may we say of melancholy. Yet Paracelsus will have all 
diseases whatsoever curable, and laughs at them which 
thinks otherwise, as T. Erastas, par, 3, objects to him; 
although in another place, hereditary diseases he accounts 
incurable, and by no art to be removed. ^ Hildesheim, spied. 
2, de meL holds it less dangerous if only ^*^ imagination be 
hurt, and not reason, *the gentlest is from blood. Worse 
from choler adust, but the worst of all from melancholy pu- 
trefied." ^Bmel esteems hypochondriacal least dangerous, 
and the other two species (opposite to Gkden) hardest to be 
cured. ' The cure is hard in man, but much more difficult 
in women. And both men and women must take notice of 
that saying of Montanus, cansiL 2S0, pro Abate jRaloy*"Tlua 
malady doth commonly accompany them to their grave ; phy* 
sidans may ease, and it may lie hid for a time, but they can- 

eipuqaiiif per initaioree p^rtee^ rti vri- tio. • Mftla 4 SBngaine ftirente, de- 

nam, fte., ncm erit, fcc., splen magnifl- terior & Ule aasata, p<w«im> ab atn bito 

catar et Tariew appacent. ^ Quia jam pntrefteta. ^ nUHcUior cura cjtu aum 

eon^vna in natniam. * In qnoeon- fit ^Itio corporis totias «t cerebri, s bif- 

qve rit. 4 qnaennqae causa, Qypooon. flcilis coiaiu in Tiris, mnlto difflciUor in 

pneseram, semper eat longa, morosa, neo iteminis. * Ad interitnm plemmqna 

fliella eniari potest. * Begina morbo- homines eomitatnr, licet medid lerent 

mm et inexoiabilis. ^ (hnne deUrinm plerumqne, tamen non toUnnt nnquam, 

Sod oritur 4 paneitate cerebri inenrab- sed reddet aceriiior quam antea minima 

. Hildesbdm, spisel. 2, d» mania, oceariooe, ant aixom. 
• fli nla iiii(LliM<t» ladatar, et mm xa- 
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not quite cure it, but it will return again more violent and 
sharp than at first, and that upon every small occasion or 
error ; " as in Mercury's weather-beaten statue, that was 
once ajl over gilt, the open parts were clean, yet there was 
in Jimbriis aurum^ in the chinks a renmant of gold ; there 
will be some relics of melancholy left in the purest bodies 
(if once tainted) not so easily to be rooted out. ^ Oftentimes 
it degenerates into epilepsy, apoplexy, convulsions, and 
blindness : by the authority of Hippocrates and Galen, ^ all 
aver, if once it possess the ventricles of the brain, Frambe- 
sarius, and Salust. Salvianus adds, if it get into the optic 
nerves, blindness. Mercurialis, consiL 20, had a woman to 
his patient, that from melancholy became epileptic and blind. 
' If it come from a cold cause, or so continue cold, or increase, 
epilepsy ; convulsions follow, and blindness, or else in the end 
they are moped, sottish, and in all their actions, speeches, and 
gestures, ridiculous. * If it come from a hot cause, they are 
more furious, and boisterous, and in conclusion mad. Ccdes^ 
centem mekmcholiam scepius sequitur mama, ^ If it heat and 
increase, that is the common event, ^per circuitus, aut semper 
insanity he is mad by fits, or altogether. For as *^ Sennertus 
contends out of Grato, there is seminaritis ianis in this humour, 
the very seeds of fire. If it come from melancholy natural 
adust, and in excess, they are often demoniacal, Montanus. 

® Seldom this malady procures death, except (which is the 
greatest, most grievous calamity, and the misery of all mis- 
eries,) they make away themselves, which is a frequent thing, 
and familiar amongst them. 'Tis • Hippocrates's observation, 
Galen's sentence : JStsi mortem ttment, tamen phrumque sibi 
tpsis mortem consciscunt^ I, 3, de hcis affect, cap, 7, The 
doom of all physicians. 'Tis ^® Rabbi Moses's Aphorism, the 
prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, -^tius, Gordonius, Vales- 

1 Pericnliim est ne degeneret in Epi- madness sobolem melancholias. * Al- 

lepsiam, Apoplexiam, Conyulsionem, exander, 1. 1, c. 18. ~ ^ Lib. 1, part. 2, 

Caecitatem. s Montal. c. 25. Lauren- c. 11. 8 Montalt. c. 15, raro mors 

tius. Nic. Piso. » Here, de SaxoniSl, aut nunquam, nisi eSbi ipsis inferant. 

Aristotle, Capivaccius. * Fa vent. Hu- ^ Lib. de Insan. Fabio Calico Interprete. 

mor frigidus sola delirU causa, furorls lo Nonnulli violentas manus sibi in&mnt. 
reco humor calidus. & Heurnins calls 
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cus, Altomanis, Salust. Salvianas, Capivaccias, Mercatus, 
Hercules de Saxoni^ Piso, Brael, Fachsius, all, &c. 

1 ** £t 8»p^ usque ade6 mortis formidine Titn 
Percipit infellx odium lucisque videndas, 
Ut sibi consciscat msarenti pectore lethnm." 

** And so far forth death's terror doth afifright, 
He makes away himself, and hates the light: 
To make an end of fear and grief of heart, 
He yoluntary dies to ease his smart.'* 

In such sort doth the torture and extremity of his misery 
torment him, that he can ti^e no pleasure in his life, but is in 
a manner enforced to offer violence unto himself, to be freed 
from his present insufferable pains. So some (saith ^ Fracas- 
torius) " in fury, but most in despair, sorrow, fear, and out 
of the anguish and yexation of their souls, offer violence to 
themselves ; for their life is unhappy and miserable. They 
can take no rest in the night, nor sleep, or if they do slumber, 
fearful dreams astonish them." In the daytime they are 
affi*ighted still by some terrible object, and torn in pieces 
with suspicion, fear, sorrow, discontents, cares, shame, an- 
guish, &C., as so many wild horses, that they cannot be quiet 
an hour, a minute of time, but even against their wills they 
are intent, and still thinking of it, they cannot forget it, it 
grinds their souls day and night, they are perpetually tor- 
mented, a burden to themselves, as Job was, they can neither 
eat, drink, or sleep. Psal. cvii. 18. " Their soul abhorreth 
all meat, and they are brought to death's door, ' being bound 
in misery and iron ; " they * curse their stars with Job, * " and 
day of their birth, and wish for death ; " for as Pineda and 
most interpreters hold, Job was even melancholy to despair, 
and almost ^ madness itself; they murmur many times against 
the world, friends, allies, all mankind, even against God him- 
self in the bitterness of their passion, ^ vtvere nolunty mori 

1 Loeiet. 1. 8. ' Lib. 2. de Intel], saepe se praecipitajit, his mails carituri ant in- 

mortem sEbi conadscunt bb timorem et terficiant se, aat tale quid committunt. 

tristitiaintaedioTitnaffecti obfuroranet * Psal. cTii. 10. ^Jobxxxiii. 5 Job 

desperatioiiein. Est enim in&ra, &e. Ti. 8. * Vi doloris et tristitise ad inn- 

Cr^ sic perpetao afflictati Titam odemnt, niam peni zedaetiis. t Seneca. 
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nesciunt, live they will not, die they cannot. And in the 
midst of these squalid, ugly, and such irksome days, they 
seek at last, finding no comfort, * no remedy in this wretched 
life, to be eased of all by death. Omnia appetunt banum, all 
creatures seek the best, and for their good as they hope, sub 
specie, in show at least, vel quia mori pulckrum pi^nt (saith 
.* Hippocrates) vel quia putant inde se majoribus malis li- 
herari, to be freed as they wish. Though many times, as 
-ZEsop's fishes, they leap from the frying-pan into the fire 
itself, yet they hope to be eased by his means ; and therefore 
(saith Felix * Platerus) " after many tedious days at last, 
either by drowning, hanging, or some such fearful end," they 
precipitate or make away themselves ; *' many lamentable 
examples are daily seen amongst us : " alius ante fores se 
laqueo stispendit (as Seneca notes), alius se prcedpitavit a 
tecto, ne dominum stomachantem audiret, alius ne reduceretur 
a faga ferrum redegit in viscera, " one hangs himself before 
Ms own door, — ^another throws himself from the house-top, 
to avoid his master's anger, — a third, to escape expulsion, 
plunges a dagger into his heart," — so many causes there 

are His amor exitio est, furor his love, grief, anger, 

madness, and shame, &c. 'Tis a common calamity, ^ a fatal 
end to this disease, they are condemned to a violent death, by 
a jury of physicians, furiously disposed, carried headlong by 
their tyrannizing wills, enforced by miseries, and there re- 
mains no more to such persons, if that heavenly Physician, 
by his assisting grace and mercy alone do not prevent (for no 
human persuasion or art can help), but to be their own butch- 
ers, and execute themselves. Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia's 
dagger, Timon's halter, are yet to be had ; Cato's knife, and 
Nero's sword are left behind them, as so many fatal engines, 
bequeathed to posterity, and will be used to the world's end, 

1 In salntis saaB desperatione propo- aut snbmersione, aut aliqna alia Ti, pne- 

nnnt sibi mortis desiderium, Oct. Horat. cipitant ut mnlta tristia ezempla vidi- 

l. 2, e. 6. s I^b. de inaania. Sic sic mus. * Arculanus in 9 Rhasis, c. 16. 

jarat ire per umbras. s Cap. 8, de cavendnm ne ex alto se prsecipitent aui 

mentis alietiat. moesti de^nt, dum tan- hMs laedant. 
dem mortem qnam tlment, suspendio 
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by such distressed souls ; so intolerable, insufferable, grievous, 
and violent is their pain, *so unspeakable and continuate. 
One day of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan observes ; 
'Tis camificina kominum^ angor animi, as well saith Areteus, 
a plague of the soul, the cramp and convulsion of the soul, 
an epitome of hell ; and if there be a hell upon earth, it is 
to be found in a melancholy man's heart. 

" For that deep torture may be caird an hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell.** 

Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the gout in jest, I 
may truly affirm of melancholy in earnest. 

** triste nomen ! o diis odibile 

3 Melancholia laorymosa, Oocyti filia, 

Tn Tartar! specubus opacis edita 

Erinnys, ntero quam Megara suo tnlit, 

Et ab aberibns alnit, cuique parvnlsB 

Amamlentam in os lac Alecto dedit, 

Omnes abominabilem te dnmones 

Produxere in lucem, exitio mortalium. 

Non Jupiter ferit tale telum fulminis, 

Kon ulla sic procella sadvit sequorls, 

Kon impetuosi tanta vis est turbinis. 

An asperos sustineo morsus Cerberi ? 

Kum virus Echidnas membra mea depascitnr? 

Ant tunica sanie tincta Nessi sanguinis? 

Illacrymabile et immedicabile malum hoc.** 

" sad and odious name I a name so fell, 
Is this of melancholy, brat of hell, 
There bom in hellish darkness doth it dwell. 
The Furies brought it up, Megara's teat, 
Alecto gave it bitter milk to eat. 
And all conspired a bane to mortal men, 
To bring this devil out of that black den. 
EipanJo Jupiter's thunderbolt, not storm at sea, 
posi Nor whirlwind doth our hearts so much dismay. 
What? am I bit by that fierce Cerberus? 
Or stung by 8 serpent so pestiferous ? 

1 Omnium opinlonibus inco^tabile fiunalantiir omnes et obedinnt. Gardan 

malum. Lueian. Mortesque mille, mille > Eheu quis intns Scorpio, &o. Semeea, 

dum Tiyit neces gerit, peritque. Heinsi- Act. 4, Here. £t. 
UB Austriaco. ^ Regina morborum cui 
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Or put on shirt that's dipt in Nessus's blood? 
My pain*8 past cnre ; physio can do no good.*' 

No torture of body like unto it, Sicvli non invenere tyranni 
vuyus tormentuniy no strappadoes, hot irons, Phalaris's buUsy 

1 *' Nee ira dedm tantum, nee tela, nee hostis, 
Quantum sola noces animis illapsa." 

" Jove*8 wrath, nor devils can 
Do so much harm to th* soul of man." 

All fears, griefs, suspicions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities 
are swallowed up, and drowned in this Euripus, this Irish 
sea, this ocean of misery, as so many small brooks; 'tis 
eoctgvlum omnium cerumnarum; which ^Ammianus applied 
to his distressed Palladius. I say of our melancholy man, 
he is the cream of human adversity, the ' quintessence, and 
upshot ; all other diseases whatsoever, are but fiea-bitings to 
melancholy in extent ; 'Tis the pith of them all, ^ Hospitium 
est calamitcUis ; quid verbis opus est f 

^ Quamcunque malam rem qussris, illie reperles: " 

** What need more words? 'tis calamities Inn, 
Where seek for any mischief, 'tis within; " 

and a melancholy man is that true Prometheus, which is 
bound to Caucasus ; the true Titius, whose bowels are still 
by a vulture devoured (as poets feign) for so doth * LiHus 
Greraldus interpret it, of anxieties, and those griping cares, 
and so ought it to be understood. In all other maladies, we 
seek for help, if a leg or an arm ache, through any distem- 
perature or wound, or that we have an ordinary disease, 
above all things whatsoever, we desire help and health, a 
present recovery, if by any means possible it may be pro- 
cured ; we will freely part with all our other fortunes, sub- 
stance, endure any misery, drink bitter potions, swallow those 
distasteful pills, suffer our joints to be seared, to be cut off, 
anything for future health ; so sweet, so dear, so precious 

1 ffiUns Italiciui. > Lib. 29. * fflo nt TertuUiani Terbis utar, orat. ad. map> 
onuiis imbonitaa et inraaTitas ooiMdatlt, tyr. « Plautos. § Vit. HerouUs. 
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above all other things in this world is life ; 'lis that we chiefly 
desire, long life and happy days, ^ tnuUos da, Jupiter, anno9, 
increase of years aU men wish ; but to a melancholy man, 
nothing so tedious, nothing so odioos ; that which they so 
carefully seek to preserve ^ he abhors, he alone ; so intol- 
erable are his pains ; some make a question, graviares marbi 
corporis an animi, whether the diseases of the body or mind 
be more grievous, but there is no comparison, no doubt to be 
made of it, muUd enim savior longeque est atrodor anindj 
qudm corporis cruciatus (Lenu L 1, c. 12,) the diseases of the 
mind are far more grievous. — Totwn hie pro tndnere corpuSy 
body and soul is misaffected here, but the soul especially. So 
Cardan testifies, de rerum var. Ub, 8, 40. * Maximus Tyrius, 
a Platonist, and Plutarch, have made just volumes to prove 
it. ^ZHes adimit <Bgr%tudinem hominibus, in other diseases 
there is some hope likely, but these unhappy men are bom 
to misery, past all hope of recovery, incurably sick, the longer 
they live the worse they are, and death alone must ease 
th^n. 

Another doubt is made by some philosophers, whether it 
be lawful for a man, in such extremity of pain and grief, to 
make away himself; and how these men that so do are to be 
censured The Platonists approve of it, that it is lawful in 
such cases, and upon a necessity; Plotinus, L de heatitud. 
e. 7, and Socrates himself defends it, in Plato's Phsedon, 
" if any man labour of an incurable disease, he may des- 
patch himself, if it be to his good." Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers, the cynics and stoics in general, affirm it, Epictetus 
and ^ Seneca amongst the rest, qwimeunque veram esse viam 
adUhertatem, anj way is allowable that leads to liberty, 
• " let us give Grod thanks, that no man is compelled to live 
against his wiU ; " ^ quid ad hominem claustra, career, cus" 
todiaf Uherum ostium hahet, death is always ready and at 

iPernnB. * Quid est miserins in tos? De proyid. cap. 8. •AgamiuDeo 

▼ita, qnain tbUb mori? Seneca. 3 T(nn. icratlu. anod nono invitna in Tita teneri 

2, libello, an gnviores passiones, &c. potest. ^ Epist. 26, Seneca et de sacia 

* Ter. s Patet ezitns ; si pognare non 2, cap. 15, et epist. 70 et 12. 
mltis, licet fogeie ; quiis yos tenet invi- 
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hand. Vides Ulum pracipitem locum, iUud fivmen, doBt 
thou see that steep place, that river, that pit, that tree, 
there's liberty at hand, effugia servittOis et doloris sunt, as 
that Laconian lad cast himself headlong (non serviamy atebca 
fmer) to be freed of his misery ; every pain in thy body, if 
these be nitnis operosi eocttus, will set thee free, quid tua 
refert finem facias an accipias f there's no necessity for a 
man to live in misery. Malum est necessitoH vivere ; sed in 
necessitate vivere^ necessitas nulla est, Ignavus qui sine causa 
morituTy et stuUus qui cum dolore vivit. Idem epi, 58. Where- 
fore hath our mother the earth brought out poisons, saith 
^ Pliny, in so great a quantity, but that men in distress might 
make away themselves ? which kings of old had ever in a 
readiness, ad incerta fortuMs venenum sub custode promptumy 
JAvj writes, and executioners always at hand. Speusippes 
being sick was met by Diogenes, and, carried on his slaves' 
shoulders, he made his moan to the philosopher ; but I pity 
thee not, quoth Diogenes, qui cum talis vivere sustines, thou 
mayest be freed when thou wilt, meaning by death. ^ Seneca 
therefore commends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their 
generous courage in so doing, and others that voluntarily die, 
to avoid a greater mischief, to free themselves from misery, 
to save their honour, or vindicate their good name, as Cleo- 
patra did, as Sophonisba, Syphax's wife did, Hannibal did, 
as Junius Brutus, as Yibius Yirius, and those Campanian sena- 
tors in Livy {Dec, 3, lib, 6,) to escape the Roman tyranny, 
that poisoned themselves. Themistodes drank bull's blood 
rather than he would fight against his country, and Demos- 
thenes chose rather to drink poison, Publius Crassi Jilius, 
Censorius and Plancus, those heroical Romans to make away 
themselves, than to fall into their enemies' hands. How 
many myriads besides in all ages might I remember, qui sihi 
lethum Insontes peperere manu f S^c, * Rhasis in the Mac- 
cabees is magnified for it, Samson's death approved. So 
did Saul and Jonas sin, and many worthy men and women, 

>Ub. 2,eap.88. Tern mater ntetri miaerte. • Xpist. 24, 71, 22. *1Im.14,4& 
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quorum memoria celebraiur in Ecclesia^ eaith ^Leminchasy 
for killing themselves to save their chastity and honour, when 
Borne was taken, as Austin instances, Z. 1, de Civit Dei^ cap. 
16. Jerom vindicateth the same in lonam; et Ambrose, L 
3, de virginitate commendeth Pelagia for so doing. Eu- 
sebius, lib, 8, cap. 15, admires a Roman matron for the same 
fact to save herself from the lust of Maxentius the Tjrant. 
Adelhelmus, abbot of Malmesburj, calls them Beatas vir' 
gines qua sic, Sfc, Titus Pomponius Atticus, that wise, 
discreet, renowned Roman senator, Tully's dear friend, when 
h^ had been long sick, as he supposed of an incurable dis- 
ease, vitamque produceret ad augefidos dohres, sine spe salutis^ 
was resolved voluntarily by famine to despatch himself to be 
rid of his pain ; and when as Agrippa, and the rest of his 
weeping friends earnestly besought him, asculantes ohsecrarent 
ne id quod natura cogeret, ipse acceleraret, not to offer vio- 
lence to himself, ^' with a settled resolution he desired again 
they would approve of his good intent, and not seek to dehort 
him from it ; " and so constantly died, precesque eorum taci^ 
tumd sud obstinatione depressit. Even so did Gorellius 
Rufus, another grave senator, by the relation of Flinius 
Secundus, epist. lib. 1, epist. 12, famish himself to death; 
pedibus correptus cum incredibiles cruciaius et indignissima 
tormenta paieretur, d cibis omnino ahstinuit ; ^ neither he nor 
Hispilla his wife could divert him, but destinatus mori obsti^ 
nate magis, &c., die he would, and die he did. So did Ly- 
curgus, Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysippus, Empedocles, with 
myriads, &c In wars, for a man to run rashly upon immi- 
' nent danger, and present death, is accounted valour and 
magnanimity, *to be the cause of his own, and many a 
thousand's ruin besides, to commit wilful murder in a man- 
ner, of himself and others, is a glorious thing, and he shall 
be crowned for it. The * Massagetad in former times, •Bar- 

1 Vindicatio Apoo. lib. > " Finding aether. '' * As amongst Turks and others, 

ffaat he would be destined to endure ez- * Bohemus, de moribus gent. ^ iSSian. 

emciating pain of the feet, and addition- lib. 4, cap. 1, onrnes 70 annum egressot 

•1 tortures, he abstained from food alto- iaternolunt. 
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bicdansy and I know not what nations besides, did stifle their 
old men after seventy years, to free them from those griev- 
ances incident to that age. So did the inhabitants of the 
island of Choa, because their air was pure and good, and 
the people generally long lived, antevertebant fatum suuMy 
prituqtuzm manct forent avt imbeciUitas accederet, papavere 
vd ciciUdy with poppy or hemlock they prevented death. 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia commends voluntary death, 
if he be siin avt aliis molestuSy troublesome to himself or 
others (* " especially if to live be a torment to him), let him 
&ee himself with his own hands from this tedious life, as 
£rom a prison, or suffer himself to be freed by others." ^ And 
'tis the same tenet which Laertius relates of Zeno of old, 
Juste sapiens sihi mortem consciscit, si in acerbis dolorihus 
versetur, membrorum nrnbiUxtione avt morbis csgre curandis^ 
and which Plato, 9, de legibus approves, if old age, poverty, 
ignominy, &c., oppress, and which Fabius expresseth in eflTect 
(Prafat 7, InstUut,) Nemo nisi sui culpd diu dolet It is 
an ordinary thing in China, (saith Mat Ricdus the Jesuit,) 
•"if they be in despair of better fortunes, or tired and tor- 
tured with misery, to bereave themselves of life, and many 
times, to spite their enemies the more, to hang at their door." 
Tacitus the historian, Plutarch the philosopher, much ap- 
prove a voluntary departure, and Aust. de civ. Dei, I. 1, c» 
29, defends a violent death, so that it be undertaken in a 
good cause, nemo sie mortutis, qui non fuerai aliquando mo^ 
riturus; quid autem interest quo mortis genere vita istafinia^ 
tWTy quandd iUe cui finitury iterum mori non cogitur f SfCy^ 
no man so voluntarily dies, but volens nolens, he must die 
at last, and our life is subject to innumerable casualties, who 
knows when they may happen, utrum satius est unam perpeti 

i'Uh.2. Prtesertlm qnum tormentam malormn perpessione fractl et &tigati, 

•I Tito sit, bonft gpe fretiis, «feerb& Tltft yel m&niiB Tiolentas sfbi infernnt rel nt 

teltit 4 oarcere si ezhnst, rel ab aliis ex- inimicis suis aegre fiiciant, &c. * '^ No 

imi sua roluntate patiatar. * Nam one ever died in this way, who wonld not 

qnis amphoram exsiocans ftecem exorbe- have died sometime or other; but what 

let, (Seneea, epist. 68,) qnis in poenas et does it signify how life itself maj be end- 

risnm Tiyeret? stniti est manere in Titil ed. since he who comes to the end is not 

omn sit miser. s Expedit. ad Sinas, 1. obliged to die a second time ? " 
1,0.9. Vel bonorum desperations, yel 
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moriendoy an omnes timere vivendo, ^rather suffer one, than 
fear all. " Death is better than a bitter life," Ecclus. xxx. 
17, * and a harder choice to live in fear, than, by once dying, 
to be freed from all. Theombrotus Ambraciotes persuaded 
I know not how many hundreds of his auditors, by a lucu- 
lent oration he made of the miseries of this, and happiness 
of that other life, to precipitate themselves. And having 
read Plato's divine tract de antma, for example's sake led 
the way first. That neat epigram of Callimachus will tell 
you as much, 

" Jamqne vale Soli cam diceret Ambroclotes, 
In Stygios fortur desilaisse lacns, 
Morte nihil dignnm passns: sed forte Platonis 
Divini eximium de nece legit opus.'* 8 

^ Calenus and his Indians hated of old to die a natural death ; 
the Circumcellians and Donatists, loathing life, compelled 
others to make them away, with many such ; ^ but these are 
&lse and pagan positions, profane stoical paradoxes, wicked 
examples, it boots not what heathen philosophers determine 
in this kind, they are impious, abominable, and upon a wrong 
ground. " No evil is to be done that good may come of it ; ** 
reclamat Chrisiusj redamat Scriptura, God, and all good men 
are ^ against it ; He that stabs another can kill his body ; but 
he that stabs himself, kills his own soul. ^ Male meretur qu% 
dab mendico quod edat ; nam et iUud quod dot peril ; et iUi 
producit vitam ad miseriam : he that gives a beggar an alms 
(as that comical poet saith) doth ill, because he doth but pro- 
long his miseries. But Lactantius, /. Q, c. 7, de vero ctdtu^ 
calls it a detestable opinion, and frilly confutes it, lib, 3, de 

1 So did Anthony, Galba, Vitelline, read that diTine work of Plato npon 

Otho, Aristotle himself, &c. Ajax in de- Death." * CuHius. 1. 16. & lAqueua 

Bpair ; Cleopatra to save her honour, praecisus, cont. 1, 1. 6, quidam nanfragio 

* Inertius deligitur dia yiyere, qnam in ftcto amissis tribus liberis, et uxore, sub* 

timore tot morborum semel moriendo, pendit se; pnecidit illi quidam ex pne- 

nullum deinoeps formidare. ^ '* And tereuntibus laqneum; A liberato reus fit 

now when Ambrociotes was bidding &re- maleflcii. Seneca. o See Lipsius Ma* 

well to the light of day, and about to cast nuduc. ad Stoicam philosophiMn, Ub. 8, 

himself into the Stygian pool, although dissert. 22. D. Kings 14 Lest, on Jonas, 

he had not been guilty of any crime that D. Abbot's 6 Lect. on the same prophel 

merited death : but, perhaps, he had 7jpiautu8. 
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sap. cap, 18, and S. Austin, ep. 52, ad Macedoniwny cap, 61, 
ad Didcitium IHbunum: so doth BUerom to Marcella of 
Blesilla's death, Nan redpio tales animasy S^Cy he calls such 
men martyres sttdta Phihsophi^B : so doth Cjprian de dupKci 
martyrio ; Si qui sic moriantury aut inJirmiUzs, out amhitioy 
out dementia cogit eos ; 'tis mere madness so to do, ^ furor est 
ne moriare mori. To this effect writes Arist. 3, Ethic. Lip' 
sius Manuduc, ad Stoicam Philosophiam lib. 3, dissertat. 23, 
but it needs no confutation. This only let me add, that in 
some cases, those ^ hard censures of such as offer violence to 
their own persons, or in some desperate fit to others, which 
sometimes they do, by stabbing, slashing, &c., are to be miti- 
gated, as in such as are mad, beside themselves for the time, 
or found to have been long melancholy, and that in extrem- 
ity, they know not what they do, deprived of reason, judg- 
ment, all, ' as a ship that is void of a pilot, must needs im- 
pinge upon the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwreck. 
^ P. Forestus hath a story of two melancholy brethren, that 
made away themselves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly 
censured to be infamously buried, as in such cases they use : 
to terrify others, as it did the Milesian virgins of old, but 
upon farther examination of their misery kad madness, the 
censure was * revoked, and they were solemnly interred, as 
Saul was by David, 2 Sam. ii. 4, and Seneca well adviseth, 
£rascere interfectori, sed miserere interfecti; be justly of- 
fended with him as he was a murderer, but pity him now as 
a dead man. Thus of their goods and bodies we can dis- 
pose ; but what shall become of their souls, Grod alone can 
tell ; his mercy may come inter pontem et fontem, inter gla^ 
dium etjugrdumy betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife 
and the throat Quod cuiquam contigit, cuivis potest : Who 



1 Martial. * Ai to be buried out of eea. tract. 1, 1. 8. o. 4. Lex, Homidda in 

Christian bnrial with a stake. Idem, se insepaltus aojiciatnr, oontradidtnr ; 

Plato, 9, de l^bns, vult separatim sepe- Eo quod afterre sibi manns coaotns sit as. 

liri, qui sibi ipsls mortem eonsciscnnt, sidms malls ; summam inftelioitatem 

&e., lose their goods. Btc. 8 Naris des- soam in hoc remorit, quod ezistimabat 

titata nanolero, in terribilem aliqnem llcere misero mori. 
scopnlnm tmidbogit. ^Obeerrat. •Sen- 



n 
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knows how he may be tempted ? It is his case, it may be 
thine : ^QtuB sua sors hodie esty eras fore vestra potest. We 
ought not to be so rash and rigorous in our caisures, as 
some are ; charity will judge and hope the best ; Gk>d be 
merci^l unto us alL 

1 BiiiJtMUHi. Bkg. lib. 



THE 



SYNOPSIS OP THE SECOND PARTITION. 



GxiTe of 
meUn- 
eholj is 
dfcher 



Sect. 1. 
General 
to all, 
which 
contains 



Unlawful 
means 
forbid- 
den, 



or 



Lawful 
means, • 
which are ' 



OP 



tp Sect. 2. 
IMetetical, 
which 
consists 
in reform- 
ing those 
six non- 
natural 
things, as 
fai 



'Mem, 

1. From the devil, mas^cians, witches, fro., by 
charms, spells, incantations, imagM, &c. 
Quest. 1. Whether thej can cure tfads, or 

other such like diseases? 
Quest. 2. Whether, if thej can so cure, it Iw 
lawful to seek to them for hel^ ? 
'2. Immediately firom God, a Jove pnneynvm, by 

prayer, &c. 
8. Quest. 1. Whether saints and their relics can 
help this infirmity ? 
Quest. 2. Whether it be lawful in this case to 
sue to them for aid? 
Subsect. 
or 1. Physician^ in whom is required sd- 

ence, confidence, honesty. &o. 

2. Patient, in whom is required obe- 
dience, constancy, wilUngneas, pa- 
tience, confidence, bounty, &o.) 
not to practise on himself. 

3. PAy^te, ^ Dietetical ^ 
which < Pharmaceutical 8 



'Matter 
and qual- 
ity. 
1. Subs. 



Diet rec- 
tified. 
1. Memb. 



or 



2. Quan- 
tity. 



Flesh 



Fish 



Herbs 

Fruits 

and 

roots 



4. Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 
[ works by [ consists of ( Chirurgical n 
Particular to the three distinct species, s ^"^ 11)^ 

' Such meats as are easy of digestion, well-dressed, 
hot, sod, &c., young, moist, of good nouzidi- 
ment, &c. 
Bread of pure wheat, well-baked. 
Water clear from the fountain. 
Wine and drink not too strong. 

Mountain birds, partridge, pheasant, 

quails, &c. 
Hen, capon, mutton, Teal, kid, rab- 
bit, &c. 
That lire in gravelly waters, as pike, 
perch, trout, sea-fish, solid, white, 
\ &c. 

r Borage, bugloss, balm, succory, en- 
( dire, violets, in broth, not raw, &c. 
t Raisins of the sun, apples corrected 
} for wind, oranges, &c., parsnips, 
( potatoes, &c. 
At seasonable and usuid times of repast, in good 
order, not before the first be concocted, spar^ 
ing, not overmuch of one dish. 
2. Rectification of retention and evacuation, as costiveness, veneiy, 

bleeding at nose, months' stopped, baths, &c. 
8. Air, recti- ( Naturally ill the choice and site of our country dwelling- 
fled, with a ] place, to be hot and moist, light, wholesome, pleasant, &o. 
digression of 1 Artificially, by often change of air, avoidii^ winds, fogs, 
the air. I tempests, opening windows, perfumes, &q. 

'Of body and mind, but moderate, as hawking, hunting, 
riding, shooting, bowling, fishing, fowling, walking ui 

4. Exercise. -' fiiir fields, galleries, tennis, bar. 

I Of mind, as chess, cards, tables, &c., to see plays, masks, 
[ &c., serious studies, business, all honest recreations. 

5. Rectification of waking and terrible dreams, &c. 

6. Rectification of passions and perturbations of the mind. A 
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lUffnft.6« 
Paasiona 
and per- 
turba- 
tions of 
the mind 
rectified. 



Vrom 
himaelf 



or 



firom his 
fijends. 



SvhMCt. 

1. By using 9l\ good means of lielp, confesring to a ftiend, &A 
Avoiding all occasions of his infirmity. 
Not giving way to passions, but resisting to his utmost. 

' 2. By fikir and foul means, counsel, comfort, good persuaflioiif 
witty devices, fictions, and, if it be possible, to satisQr his mind. 
8. Music of all sorts aptly applied. 
4. Mirth and merry company. 



Sect. 8. 
A con- 
solatory 
digres- 
sion, 
confin- 
ing rem- 
edies to 
aU dis- 
contents 
and pas- 
sions of 
the 
mind. 



\ Memb. 

1. General discontents and grievances satisfied. 

2. Particular discontents, as deformity of body, sick- 

ness, baseness of birth, &c. 

8. Poverty and want, such calamities and adversi- 
ties. 

4. Against servitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, 
banishment, &c. 

6. Against vain fears, sorrows fi>r death of friends, ot 
otherwise. 

6. Against envy, livor, hatred, malice, emulation, 

ambition, and self-love, &c. 

7. Against repulses, abuses, injuries, contempts, dis- 

graces, contumelies, slanders, and scoffs, &o. 

8. A^inst all otbur grievances and ordinary symp- 

toms of this disease of melancholy. 





9 

s- 



Sect. 4. 
Pharma- 
eeutics, 
or phys- 
ic which 
cureth 
with 
medi- 
cines, 
with a 
digres- 
sion of 
this kind 
of physio 
is either, 
Mend).\. 
Subs.l. 



or 



t 
I 



' Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with a di- 
gression 
of exotic 
simples. 
2. Svibi, 



or 



Herbs. 



' To the heart; borage,buglo8s,8corzonera,&e. 
To the head ; balm, hops, nenuphar, &c. 
Liver ; eupatory , artemisia, &c. 
^"^JT \ Stomach ; wormwood, centaury, pennyroyaL 
o. ouOT. I Spleen . ceterach, ash, tamarisk. 

I To purify the blood ; endive, succory, &o. 
[ Against wind ; origan, fennel, anise-seed, &e« 
4. Precious stones, as smaragdes, chelidonies, &c. 
Minerals ; as gold, &c. 

' Wines ; as of hellebore, buglots, 

tamarisk. &c. 
Syrups of Dorage, bugloss, h<nw, 
epithyme, endive, succory, &c. 



or 



Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
withadi- 
gression 
of com- 

?ounds. 



i 



(6 





or 



C 

•a 

a 



Fluid 

or 

consist- 
ling. 



' Conserves of violets, maidenhiJr, 
borage, bugloss, roees, &e. 

Confections; treacle, mithiidatO| 
eclegmes or linctures. 



or 



solid, as 
those 
aromati- 
cal con- 
fections. 



IDiambra, dianthos. 
Diamargaritum calidum. 
0iamoscum dulce. 
Electuarium de gemmis. 
LsBtificans Galeni et Rhaslg. 



or 



cold- 



Diamargaritum frlgidum. 
Diarrhodon abbatis. 
Diacorolli, diacodium with thflls 
tables. 



Purging d 
. Pardoular to the three distinct species^ s H HS* 



^ Condites of all sorts, &c. 



r Oils of camomile, violets, roses, &c. 
Out- Ointments, alablastritum, populeunii 
wardly ^ &c. 

used, ' Liniments, plasters, cerates.cataplasms, 
as frontals, fomentations, epithymes, 

sacks, bags, odoramentsj posies, &e. 
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'Simples 
purging 
melan- 
cholj. 



Medicines 
porj^ng 

01OI7, axe' 

either 

Mnnb.2, 



or 



8. Subs. 

pounclfl 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 



1. Subs. 
Upward, 
as Tomits. 

or 

Down- 
ward. 

2. Subs. 



Superior 
parts. 



., laurel, irtiLtB hellebore, idllA, or 
sea-onion, antimony, tobacco. 

'More gentle; as senna« epithyme, pollpody, my- 
robalanes, ftmiitory, &c. 

Stronger ; aloes, lapis Armenus, lapis laiuli, black 
hellebore. 

Liquid; as potions. Juleps, immps, 
wine of hellebore, bugloss, &c. 

Solid ; as lapis Armenus, and lasull, 
pills of IndsB. pills of ftunitory, &c. 

Electuaries, diasena, conftction of 
hamech, nierologladium, &e. 



Mouth 



or 



OD 



f 



t 



9 



Not swallowed; as gargarisms, mastica- 
tones, &o. 

or Nostrils, sneedng powders, odonunents, perftimes* 

&c. 

Inferior parts; as clysters strong and weak, and suppositoriM 
of Gastilian soap, honey boiled, &e. 



nOhimrgical 
physic, which 
consists of 
Jtotnb. 3. 



' Phlebotomy, to all parts ahnost, and all the distinct species. 

With kniib, noneleeches. 

Oupping-glasses. 

Cauteries, and searing with hot irons, boxing. 

I>ropax and sinapismus. 
, Issues to scTeral parts, and upon seTeral occaaloiis. 



s Sect. 6. 
Oureof 
hoad-mel- 
BDcholy. 
JSismbm 1. 



r 1. Subseet, 
Moderate diet, meat of good Juice, moistening, easy of digestion. 
€k)odair. 

Sleep more than ordinary. 
K r cr e ments daily to be Toided by art or nature. 

Exercise of body and mind not too riolent, or too remiss, passions of 
the mind, and perturbations to be aroided. 

2. Bloodletting, if there be need, or that the blood be oorrupt, in the 
ann, forehead, &c., or with cupping-glasses. 

'PreparatiTes; as syrup of borage, bugloss, epithyme, hops, 
with their distilled waters, &c. 

Purgers; as Monttinus, and Matthiolus helleborismus, Quer- 
cetanus, syrup of hellebore, extract of hellebore, pulvis 
Hall, antimony prepared, RtUandiaqua mtrabiUs; which 
are used, if gentler medicines will not take place, with 
Amoldus, vinvan buglosscUum, senna, cassia, myrobalanes, 
aurum potabUe, or before Hamech, Pil. IndsB, Hlera, Pil. de 
lap. Armeno, laiuli. 

' Cardan's nettles, frictions, clysters, suppodtories, sneexings, 
masticatories, nantls, cupping^lasses. 

To open the haemorrhoids with horseleeches, to apply horse- 
leeches to the forehead without scarification, to the shoul- 
ders, thighs. 

Issues, boring, cauteries, hot irons In the suture of the 
crown. 

' A cup of wine or strong drink. 
Besars stone, amber, spice. 
Conserves of borage, bugloss, roses, fbmitory. 
Conibction of alohermes. 
JBlectuarivm kBt^leans GtUetti et Rhasis. ^c 
Diammgarihim JHg. diaboraginaiumf ^e. 



8. Pre- 

para- 
tiyes 
and 
purgers. 



4. Alert- 
ers. 



5. Oox^ 
dials, re- 
solTers, 
hinder- 
em. 



TOK. XX. 



6 
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Synopsis of the Second Partition. 



' Odoraments of roeeSf -violets. 
Irrigations of the head, with tbe deoootloiiB of nympheft, 

lettuce, mallows, &c. 
Bpithymes, ointments, bags to the heart. 
Fomentations of oil fbr the belly. 
Baths of sweet water, in whioh were flod maUows. Tioleta, 

roses, water-liUes, borage flowers, ramsheads, so. 



6* Cknmetors 
ofaooidents, 



S 



f 
i 



3 

CD 



I 
§ 



Inwardly 
taken, 



or 



Outward- 
ly used, 

as 



i Poppy, nympbea, lettuee,i 
pursIane,henbane,maadralE6i, 
nightshade, opium, &c. 
or [liquid; aa syrups of p<H»pyt 
] Terbasoo, yiolets^ roses. 
Com- < Solid ; as requus Jft' cAo /aw, 
pounds. I Philonium, RomanuniyLaud' 

\ anum Pcuraedsi. 
Oil of nymphea, poppy, Tiolets, roses, 

mandrake, nutmegs. 
Odoraments of vinegar, rose-water ,opium. 
Frontals of roee-oake, rose-vinegar, nut- 
meg. 
Ointments, alablastritum, unguentum 
populeum,simple,or mixed with opium. 
Iirigations of the head, feet, sponges, 

musie, murmur and noise of waters. 
Frictions of the head and outward parts, 
sacculi of henbane, wormwood at his 
pillow, &o. 

Against terrible dreams; not to sup late, or eat peas, 
cabbage, yenison, meats heavy of digestion, use balm^ 
hart's tongue, &c. 
Against ruddiness and blushing, inward and outward 
remedies. 
, 2. Memb. f Diet, preparatiTes, purges, averters, cordials, correctors, as before. 
_ ure of mel- I Phlebotomy in this kind more necessary, and more firequent. 
ancholy oyer 1 To correct and cleanse the blood with mmitory, senna, succory, daa* 
the body. [ delion, endive, &c. 
Subseet. 1. 
Phlebotomy, if need require. 
Diet, preparatives, averters, cordials, purgers, as before, saTli^ that they 

must not be so vehement. 
Use of pennyroyal,wormwood,centaury sod,which alone hath cured mauT. 
To proToke urine with anise-seed^ daucus, asarum, &c, aad stools. If 

need be, by clysters and suppositories. 
To respect the spleen, stomach, liver, hypochondries. 
To use treeMsle now and then in winter. 
To Tomit after meals sometimes, if it be inreterate. 

fOalanga, gentian. 

Boots, < calamus aromaticus, sedoary, chi 

( na, oondite ginger, &c. 

1 Pennyroyal,rue,calamint.bay leaves, 

QBTba < <u>d berries, scordium,bethany,lav- 

' 1 ender. camomile, centaury, worm- 

' wood, cummin, broom, orange pills. 



nSCnre 
of hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
vrindy 
melan- 
choly. 
8. Mem* 



' Inwardly 
taken. 



2. to ex- 
pel wind. 



or 



GO 

B 



enula. angelica, 






9 
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Saffron, cinnamon, mace, nutm^, 
Spioes, { pepper, musk, sedoary, with wine^ 
( &c. 

! Aniseed, fennel-seed, anuni, cary, 
cummin, nettle, bays, parsley, gra- 
oaparadisi. 
Dianisum, diagalanga, diadminum, diacala- 
minthes, electuarium de bacds lauri, ben»- 
dicta laxativa, &c., pnlvis carminativus, and 
pulvls descrip. Antidotario Florentino, ait>- 
maticum, rosatum, Mithridate. 
Outwardly' used, as cupping-glasses to the hyp«4i0Bdxles 
without scarification, oil of camomile, rue, anise-seed, their 
deeoetions, &e. 



THE SECOND PARTITION. 



THE CURE OF MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

Unlawful Cares rejected. 

Ikyetbbate Melancholy, howsoever it may seem to be a 
eontinuate, mexorable disease, hard to be cured, accompany- 
ing them to their graves, most part, as * Montanus observes, 
yet many times it may be helped, even that which is most 
violent, or at least, according to the same ^ author, ^ it may 
be mitigated and much eased.** JSFil despercmdum. It may 
be hard to cure, but not impossible for him that is most griev- 
ously affected, if he be but willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the same method 
in the cure, which I have formerly used in the rehearsing of 
the causes ; first general, then particular ; and those accord- 
mg to their several species. Of these cures some be lawful^ 
some again unlawful, which though frequent, familiar, and 
oflen used, yet justly censured, and to be controverted. As 
first, whether by these diabolical means, which are commonly 
practised by the devil and his ministers, sorcerers, witches, 
magicians, &c, by spells, cabalistical words, charms, charac- 
ters, images, amulets, Hgatures, philters, incantations, &c., this 
disease and the like may be cured ? and if they may, whether 

1 Consil. 285, pro Abbate Italo > Condi. 28, ant omabitur, ant oert6 miniif 
tffleietar, si Totet. 
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it be lawfbl to make use of them, those miagnetical cures, or 
for our good to seek after such means in anj case ? The 
first, whether thej can do anj such cures, is questioned 
amongst many writers, some affirming, some denying. Va- 
lesius, cont, mecL lib. 5, cap. 6, Malleus Maleficor, Heur- 
nius, /. 3, pract. med, cap. 28, Caslius, lib. 16, c. 16, Delrio, 
tarn. 3, Wierus, lib. 2, de prcestig. cUem., Libanius, Lavater, 
de sped. part. 2, cap. 7, Holbrenner the Lutheran in Pia- 
torium, Polydor Virg., I. 1, de prodig.^ Tandlerus, Lemnius 
(Hippocrates and Avicenna amongst the rest), deny that 
spirits or devils have any power over us, and refer all with 
Pomponatius of Padua to natural causes and humours. Of 
the other opinion are Bodinus, JDamonomantice, lib. 3, cap. 2, 
Amoldus, Marcellus Empyricus, I. Pistorius, Paracelsus, 
Apodix. Magic. ^ Agrippa, lib. 2, de occviU. Phihs. cap. 36, 
69, 71, 72, et I S, c. 23 et 10, Marcilius Ficinus, de vit. 
codit. compar. cap. 13, 15, 18, 21, S^c.y Galeottus, de promiscua 
doct. cap. 24, Jovianus Pontanus, torn. 2, Plin. lib. 28, c. 2, 
Strabo, lib. ^5, Geog. Leo Suavius ; Goclenius, de ung. armar.y 
Oswoldus Crollius, Emestus Burgravius, Dr. Flud, &c Car- 
dan, de suit., brings many proofs out of Ars Notoria, and 
Solomon's decayed works, old Hermes, Artefius, Costaben 
Luca, Picatrix, &c., that such cures may be done. They can 
make fire it shall not bam, fetch back thieves or stolen goods, 
show their absent faces in a glass, make serpents lie still, 
stanch blood, salve gouts, epilepsies, biting of mad dogs, 
toothache, melancholy, et omnia muruli mala, make men im- 
mortal, young again as the ^ Spanish marquess is said to have 
done by one of his slaves, and some which jugglers in ^ China 
maintain still (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do by their 
extraordinary skill in physic, and some of our modem chem- 
ists by their strange limbecs, by their spells, philosopher's 
stones and charms. * ^' Many doubt," saith Nicholas Taurellus» 

1 "Hde Renatmn Hoiey, Animad. in scho- fecit, alii negant, Bed quoiidiana ezpeii- 

lam Salemit. c. 88, si ad 40 annos pos- entla confirmat, magoB magno mnltorom. 

■ent produoere yitam, enr hoq ad cen- stnpore morbos curare, singulas corporia 

tmn? 8i ad centum, cur non ad miUe? partes citra impedimentum permeare, et 

S Hist. Chinensum. * Alii dubitant an modis nobis ignotis cnxare. 
daemon potslt morbos curue qnoe non 
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" whether the devil can cure such diseases he hath not made^ 
and some flatly deny it, howsoever common experience con- 
firms to our astonishment, that magicians can work such feats, 
and that the devil without impediment, can penetrate through 
all the parts of our hodies, and cure such maladies hy means 
to us unknown." Daneus in his tract de Sorttartis subscribes 
to this of Taurellus ; Erastus, de Lamiis, maintaineth as much, 
and so do most divines, out of their excellent knowledge and 
long experience they can commit ^ agerUes cum patlentihuSy 
coUigere semina rerum^ eaqvfi materice applicare, as Austin 
infers, ed Oiv, Dei et de Trinity lib. 3, cap. 7 et 8, they can 
work stupendous and admirable conclusions; we see the 
effects only, but not the causes of them. Nothing so familiar 
as to hear of such cures. Sorcerers are too common ; cun- 
ning men, wizards, and white-witches, as they call them, in 
every village, which if they be sought unto, will help almost 
all infirmities of body and mind, Servatores in Latin, and 
they have commonly St. Catharine's wheel printed in the 
roof of their mouth, or in some other part about them, resiS" 
tunt incantatorum prcestigiis (' Boissardus writes), morbos a 
sagis motos propidsant, S^c, that to doubt of it any longer, 
• " or not to believe, were to run into that other skeptical ex- 
treme of incredulity," saith Taurellus. Leo Suavius in his 
comment upon Paracelsus seems to make it an art, which 
ought to be approved ; Pistorius and others stiflBiy maintain 
the use of charms, words, characters, &c. Ars vera est, sed 
pattci artifices reperiuntur ; the art is true, but there be but 
a few that have skill in it. Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2, de hist, 
mir. cap. 1, proves out of Josephus's eight books of antiqui- 
ties, that * " Solomon so cured all the diseases of the mind by 
spells, charms, and drove away devils, and that Eleazar did 
as much before Vespasian." Langius in his med, epist. holds 
Jupiter Menecrates, that did so many stupendous cures in his 

1 Agentia cum patientibns conjugunt. * Refert Solomonem mentis morbos cu- 

> Cap. 11, de Servat. ^ Haec alii rident, rftsse, et dsemones abegisse ipsos carmin- 

aed yereor ne dum nolnmus esse creduli, ibus, quod.et coram Vespaaiano fedt 

Titiimi non effugiamus increduiitatis. Eleazar. 
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time, to have used this art, and that he was no other than a 
magician. Many &mous cores are daily done in this kind^ 
the devil is an expert physician, as Grodelman calls him, Ub. 1, 
cap, 18^ and God permits oftentimes these witches and magi« 
cians to produce such effects, as Lavater, etxp. 8, lib. S^pcBrt. 
3, cc^. 1, Polid. Virg., Uh. 1, de prodigiisy Delrio and others 
admit. Such cures may he done, and as Paracels., Tom* 4^ 
de mark ameni, stiffly maintains, ^ ^ they cannot otherwise be 
cured but by spells, seals, and spiritual physic." ^ Amoldus, 
Uh, de sigiUtSj sets down the making of them, so doth Rulan- 
dus and many others. 

ffoc poiitOj they can effect such cures, the main question 
is whether it be law&l in a desperate case to crave their help, 
or ask a wizard's advice. Tis a common practice of some 
men to go first to a witch and then to a physician, if one can- 
not the other shall, Fleetere si nequecaU superos Acheronta 
wujvebunL ' ^ It matters not," saith Paracelsus, ^ whether it 
be Grod or the devil, angels, (x unclean spirits cure him, so 
that he be eased." If a man &11 into a ditch, as he prose- 
cutes it, what matter is it whether a friend or an enemy help 
him out ? and if I be troubled with such a malady, what care 
I whether the devil himself, or any of his ministers by God's 
permission, redeem me ? He calls a ^ magician God's minis- 
ter and his vicar, applying that of vos estis dii profanely to 
them, for which he is lashed by T. Erastus, /Mzr^. 1,/oi. 45. 
And elsewhere he encourageth his patients to have a good 
fidth, ^ ^ a stnmg imagination, and they shall find the effects ; 
let divines say to the contrary what they will." He proves 
and contends that many diseases cannot otherwise be cured. 
Jneantatione orti incctntaiione curari deberU ; if they be 
caused by incantation, ^ they must be cured by incantation. 
Cpnstantinus, lib. 4, approves of such remedies ; Bartolus the 

1 SpiiltualM moTbi spiritnallter eurail * HagoB minister et Vicarias Del. 

debent. * Bigillnm ex anro peculiari b utere forti imagioatione et experierii 

ad Melaucholiaiiif fce. * Lib. 1, de oo- eflfectxun, dicant in adveFsum .qnicqnid 

enlt. Philos. nihil lefert an Dens }*n Tolunt Theologi. o Idem PliDias coxt- 

diabolns, angeli an immnndi spiritos teudit quoe>dam esse morbos qui incanta* 

ngro opem ftrant, modo morbtia cnretnr. tiooibns solum cuientor. 
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lawyer, Peter ^rodius, rerum Judic. Hh. 3, Ht, 7. Salioetua 
Godefridus, with others of that sect, allow of them ; modd sint 
ad sanitaiem, qwB a mcigis fiurU, secus non, so they be for the 
parties' good, or not at all. But these men are confuted by 
Bemigius, Bodinus, dtsem. Uh. 3, cap, 2, Godelmanus, lib. 1, 
tap. 8, Wieros, Delrio, lib, 6, qtuest. 2, tarn. 8, mag. tnqtds., 
Erastus de Lamiis ; all our ^ divines, schoolmen, and such as 
write cases of conscience are against it, the Scripture itself 
absolutely forbids it as a mortal sin, Levit. cap. xyiiL xix. 
zx., Deut. xviii. &c.. Bom. viii. 19, ^' Evil is not to be done, 
that good may come of it" Much better it were for such 
patients that are so troubled, to endure a little misery in this 
life, than to hazard their souls' health forever, and as Delrio 
counselleth, ^^'much better die, than be so cured." Some 
take upon ihem to expel devils by natural remedies, and 
magical exorcisms, which they seem to approve out of the 
practice of the primitive church, as that above cited of Jose- 
phus, Eleazar, Irseneus, TertuUian, Austin. Eusebius makes 
mention of such, and magic itself hath been publicly pro- 
fessed in some universities, as of old in Salamanca in Spain, 
and Cracow in Poland; but condemned anno 1818, by the 
chancellor and university of • Paris. Our pontifical writers 
retain many of th^e adjurations and forms of exorcisms still 
in the church ; besides those in baptism used, they exorcise 
meats, and such as are possessed, as they hold, in Chrislfs 
name. Bead Hieron. Mengus, cap. 3, Pet, Tyreus, part. 3, 
cap. 8, what exorcisms they prescribe, besides those ordinary 
means of ^^fire suffumigations, lights, cutting the air with 
swords," cap. 57, herbs, odours ; of which Tostatus treats, 
2 Reg. cap. 16, quceH. 43, you shall find many vain and friv- 
olous superstitious forms of exorcisms among them, not to be 
tolerated, or endured. 

1 Qui talibiu crednnt, ant ad eomm oltun, P. Mart. * Mori praastat quam 

domos enntes, ant suls domibus Intro- snperBtltlosd aanari, Disquis. mag. 1. 2, 

dncuntf amt interrogant, adant ae fidem c. 2, sect. 1, qnaast. 1, Tom. 8. * P. 

Christlanam et baptismnm pneTaricdsfle, Lumbard 4SaffltaB,gIadionuiietiU| 

«t Apofltataa esse. Austin de snperstit. &o 
obsflfrr. hoc pacto & Deo deficitnr ad diab- 
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MEMB. n. 

Lawful Oures, first from God. 

Being so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlawful cures are to 
be refused, it remains to treat of such as are to be admitted, 
and those are commonly such which God hath appointed, ^ by 
virtue of stones, herbs, plants, meats, &c, and the like, which 
are prepared and applied to our use, by art and industry of 
physicians, who are the dispensers of such treasures for our 
good, and to be ^ " honoured for necessities' sake," Grod's inter- 
mediate ministers, to whom in our infirmities we are to seek 
for help. Yet not so that we rely too much, or wholly upon 
them : a Jove principium, we must first begin with * prayer, 
and then use physic; not one without the other, but both 
together. To pray alone, and reject ordinary means, is to do 
like him in ^sop, that when his cart was stalled, lay fiat on 
his back, and cried aloud, help Hercules ! but that was to 
little purpose, except as his friend advised him, rotis tute ipse 
annitaris, he whipped his horses withal, and put his shoulder 
to the wheeL God works by means, as Christ cured the 
blind man with clay and spittle : ^' Orandum est vJt sit mens 
Sana in corpore sano," As we must pray for health of body 
and mind, so we must use our utmost endeavours to preserve 
and continue it. Some kind of devils are not cast out but by 
fasting and prayer, and both necessarily required, not one 
without the other. For all the physic we can use, art, excel' 
lent industry, is to no purpose without calling upon God, nil 
juvat immensos Oratero promittere monies ; it is in vain to 
seek for help, run, ride, except God bless us. 

" non Siculi dapes 
4 Dnlcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non animum pytherseve cantos. 

1 The Lord hath created medicines of whole, Ecclxu. zzzviil. 0. ' Hno omne 

Uie earth, and he that is wise will not principium, hue refer exitum. Hor. 8 

Abhor them, Ecclns. zxxriii. 4. ^ My carm. Od. 6. ^ Music and fine Jkre 

8on, &il not in thy sickness, but pray can do no good. 
onto the Lord, and he will make thee 
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iNon domns et fundus, non sdris acervus et anri 
iEgroto poBBunt domino deducere febres.'* 

2 " With house, with land, with naoney, and with gold, 
The master's fever will not be controll'd." 

We must use our prayer and physic both together ; and so 
no doubt but our prayers will be available, and our physic 
take effect 'Tis that Hezekiah practised, 2 Kings xx., Luke 
the Evangelist ; and which we are enjoined, Coloss. iv. not 
the patient only, but the physician himself. Hippocrates, a 
heathen, required this in a good practitioner, and so did 
Gralen, lib. de Plat, et Hipp, dog. lib. 9, cap. 15, and in that 
tract of his, an mores sequantur temp, cor. ca. 11, 'tis a rule 
which he doth inculcate, ' and many others. Hyperius in his 
first book de sacr, script, lect,, speaking of that happiness and 
good success which all physicians desire and hope for in their 
cures, * tells them that " it is not to be expected, except with 
a true faith they call upon God, and teach their patients to do 
the like." The council of Lateran, Canon 22, decreed they 
should do so ; the fathers of the church have still advised as 
much: "whatsoever thou takest in hand (saith 'Gregory) 
let Grod be of thy counsel, consult with him ; that healeth 
those that are broken in heart (Psal. cxlvii. 3), and bindeth 
up their sores." Otherwise as the prophet Jeremiah, cap. 
xlvi. 11, denounced to Egypt, In vain shalt thou use many 
medicines, for thou shalt have no health. It is the same 
counsel which • Comineus, that politic historiographer, gives to 
all Christian princes, upon occasion of that unhappy over- 
throw of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, by means of which he 
was extremely melancholy, and sick to death ; ini^omuch that 
neither physic nor persuasion could do him any good, per- 

1 Hor. 1. 1, ep. 2. > Sint Croesi et fieliciiatem, sed hane non est quod ex- 
Orani licet, non hos Poctolns anreas an- pectent, nui Deum yerSL fide invocent, 
das agens eripiet nnquam h miserils. atque aegros similiter ad aitlentem Toca- 
* Scientia de Deo debet in medico inflza tionem excitent. ^ Lemnius h Gregor. 
ease, Mesne Arabs. Sanat omnes Ian- exhor. ad Titam opt. instit. cap. 48. 
gnores Dens For yon shall pray to your Quicquid meditaris aggredi ant perflcere, 
Lord, that he would prosper that which ' Deum in consilium adhibeto. o Corn- 
is given ibr ease, and then use physic for mentar. lib. 7, ob infelicem pugnam con- 
the prolonging of life, Ecclas . zxxriii. 4. tristatns, in segritudinem incidit, ita ut 4 
i Omnes optant qnandam in medicinA medids cnnuri non poiset. 
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ceiving his preposterous error belike, advisetb all great men 
in such cases, ^ ^^ to pray first to Grod with all submission and 
penitency, to confess their sins, and then to use physic" 
The very same fault it was, which the prophet reprehends in 
Asa, king of Judah, that he relied more on physic than oo 
Grod, and by all means would have him to amend it. And 
'tis a fit caution to be observed of all other sorts of men. 
The prophet David was so observant of this precept, that in 
his greatest misery and vexation of mind, he put this rule 
first in practice. Psal. Ixxvii. 3, " When I am in heaviness^ 
I will think on God." Psal. Ixxxvi. 4, " Comfort the soul 
of thy servant, for unto thee I lift up my soul ; " and verse 
7, " In the day of trouble will I call upcm thee, for thoa 
hearest me." Psal. liv. 1, " Save me, O God, by thy name," 
&c, Psa). Ixxxii. Psal. xx. And 'tis the common practice 
of all good men, Psal. cvii. 13, " When their heart was hum- 
bled with heaviness, they cried to the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them from their distress." And they have 
found good success in so doing, as David confesseth, PsaL 
XXX. 11, "Thou hast turned my mourning into joy, thou hast 
loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness." There- 
fi)re he adviseth all others to do the like, Psal. xxxi. 24, "All 
ye that trust in the Lord, be strong, and he shall establish 
your heart" It is reported by * Suidas, speaking of Hezc- 
kiah, that there was a great book of old, of King Solomon's 
writing, which contained medicines for all manner of diseases, 
and lay open still as they came into the temple ; but Heze- 
kiah, king of Jerusalem, caused it to be taken away, because 
it made the people secure, to neglect their duty in calling and 
relying upon Grod, out of a confidence on those remedies. 
^Minutius, that worthy consul of Rome, in an oration he 
made to his soldiers, was much offended with them, and 

1 In hlB animi malis princeps imprimis sit Ezechias, quod populus neglecto Deo 

ad Denm precetur, et peccatis Teniam ex- nee invocato, sanitatem inde peteret. 

oret, inde ad medicinam, &c. * Greg, a Livlns, 1. 28. Strepunt aures clamori- 

Tholoes. To. 2, 1. 28, c. 7, Syntax In bua plorantium sociorum, seepius nos 

'VMllbtilo tempii Solomonis liber romedi- quam deorum inTOcaatiam opem. 
onim cujusque morbi ftdt, qnem rerul- 
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taxed their ignoraaoe, that in their misery called more on 
Mm than upon God. A general fault it is all over the world, 
and MinutiuB's speech concerns us all, we relj m<»re on 
physic, and seek oftener to physicians, than to Grod himself. 
As much faulty are they that prescribe, as they that ask, re- 
specting whdly their gain, and trusting more to their ordinary 
receipts and medicines many times, than to him that made 
them. I would wish all patients in this behalf, in the midst 
of their melancholy, to remember that of Siraddes, Ecc. i. 
11 and 12, ^' The fear <^ the Lord is glory and gladness, and 
rejoicing, llie fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and 
giveth gladness, and joy, and Icmg life ; " and all such as pre- 
scribe physic, to begin in nomine Dei^ as ^ Mesue did, to imi- 
ti^ Lselius k Fonte Eugubinus, that in all his consultations, 
still condcides with a prayer for the good success of his bus- 
ness; and to remember that of Crete one of their predeces- 
801^9 J^^ cwariUam, et sine oratione et invocatione Dei nihil 
fado^y avoid coyetousness, and do nothing without invocation 
upon God. 
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Whether it he Ifmfrtl to seek to Saints for Aid in this Disease. 

IIbjli we must pray to Grod, no man doubts ; but whether 
we should pray to saints in such cases, or whether they can 
do us any good, it may be lawfully controverted. Whether 
their images, shrines, relics, consecrated things, holy water, 
medals, benedictions, those divine amulets, holy exorcisms, 
and the sign of the cross, be available in this disease ? The 
papists, on the one side, stiffly maintain how many melan- 
du>ly, mad, demoniacal persons are daily cured at St. An- 
thony's Church in Padua, at St. Vitus's in Germany, by our 

I RnlandoB a4}nngit optimam oraptfo* oohbU. 25, ita eonelndit. Hontaniis pa»> 
tMm ad fliiein EmpTrieonun. Mennuialis, gtm, &o., et plnxw aUi, fce. 
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Lady of Loretto in Italy, our Lady of Sichem in the Low 
Countries ; ^ Qiue et ccecis lumen, €Bfns salvtem, mortuia vi* 
tarn, claudxs gressum reddit, omnes morbos corporis, animi, 
curat, et in ipsos dcemones imperium exercet ; she cures halt^ 
lame, blind, all diseases of body and mind, and commands 
the devil himself, saith Lipsius, ^ twenty-five thousand in a 
day come thither," ^ quis nisi numen in iUum locum sic in^ 
duxit; who brought them? in aurihus, in ocuUs omnium 
gesta, nova novitia ; new news lately done, our eyes and ears 
are full of her cures, and who can relate them all ? They 
have a proper saint almost for every peculiar infirmity : for 
poison, gouts, agues, Petronella; St Bomanus for such as 
are possessed ; YalentiQe for the falling-sickness ; St Vitus 
for madmen, &c., and as of old * Pliny reckons up gods for 
all diseases {Febrifanum dicatum est), Lilius Giraldus re- 
peats many of her ceremonies ; all affections of the mind 
were heretofore accounted gods,* love, and sorrow, virtue^ 
honour, liberty, contumely, impudency, had their temples, 
tempests, seasons, Cfr^tus Vmtris, dea Vacuna, dea Oloor 
cina, there was a goddess of idleness, a goddess of the 
draught, or jakes, Pfema, Ptemunda, Priapus, bawdy gods, 
and gods for all '^ offices. Yarro reckons up 30,000 gods; 
Lucian makes Podagra the gout a goddess, and assigns her 
priests and ministers ; and melancholy .comes not behind ; 
for as Austin mentioneth, lib. 4, de Civit Dei, cap, 9, there 
was of old Angerona dea, and she had her chapel and feasts, 
to whom (saith •Macrobius) they did offer sacrifice yearly, 
that she might be pacified as well as the rest 'Tis no new 
thing, you see this of papists ; and in my judgment, that old 
doting Lipsius might have fitter dedicated his ^ pen after all 
his labours, to this our goddess of melancholy, than to his 
Virgo JHalensis, and been her chaplain, it would have become 
him better; bat he, poor man, thought no harm in that 

1 lipsiiu. * Gap. 26. > lib. 2, • 12 Oal. Jannarii Ibriag celebrant, vt 

oap. 7, de Deo Morbisqne in genera de- uigoree et animi BoUdtiidines propitCata 

■eriptLs deos reperimns. * Selden pro- depellat. f Hano divas pennam 

log. cap. 3, de diis Syris. Roftniis. seoraTi, LIpsIiu. 
s See mil Giraldi syntagma de diis, &o. 
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which he did, and will not be persuaded but that he doth 
well, he hath so many patrons, and honourable precedents in 
the like kind, that justify as much, as eagerly, and more than 
he there saith of his lady and mistress ; read but supersti- 
tious Coster and Gretser's Tract de Oruce^ Laur, Arcturus 
Fanteus de Jnvoc, Sanct,y Bellarmine, Delrio, dis. mag, torn, 
3, L 6, qtUBSt, 2, sect. 3, Greg. Tolosanus, torn. 2, lib, 8, cap. 
24^ Syntax, Strozius Cicogna, lib. 4, cap. 9, Tyreus, Hie- 
ronymus Mengus, and you shall find infinite examples of 
cures done in this kind, by holy waters, relics, crosses, exor- 
cisms, amulets, images, consecrated beads, &c. Barradius 
the Jesuit boldly gives it out, that Christ's countenance, and 
the Yirgin Mary's, would cure melancholy,, if one had looked 
steadfastly on them. P. Morales the Spaniard, in his book 
de ptdch. Jes. et Mar. confirms the same out of Carthusianus, 
and I know not whom, that it was a common proverb in 
those days, for such as were troubled in mind to say, ecanug 
ad videndum Jilium MaricBy let us see the son of Mary, as 
they now do post to St. Anthony's in Padua, or to St. 
Hilary's at Poictiers in France. * In a closet of that church, 
there is at this day St Hilary's bed to be seen, ^ to which 
they bring all the madmen in the country, and after some 
prayers and other ceremonies, they lay them down there to 
deep, and so they recover." It is an ordinary thing in those 
parts, to s^d all their madmen to St. Hilary's cradle. They 
say .the like of St Tubery in ^another place. Giraldus, Gam- 
hrensis Jtin. Camb. c. 1, tells strange stories of St. Ciricius's 
BtafiT, that would cure this and all other diseases. Others 
say as much (as ' Hospinian observes) of the three kings of 
Cologne ; their names written in parchment, and hung about 
a patient's neck, with the sign of the cross, will produce like 
effects. Read Lipomannus, or that gplden legend of Jacobug 
de Voraginef you shall have infinite stories, or those new 

I Jodoens Sineenu Itin. Gallto. 1617. Gallia Narbonensl. • lib. de orig. 

Hxn mente eaptos dednount, et statib VeBtomm. Oollo snspenaa et p^rgameiui 

crationibTiB, sacrlaqne peractia, in ilium insciipta, cum siguo orucls, &o. 
ketam doimitum ponunt, &o. *In 
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relations of our ^ Jesuits in Japan and China, of Mat Ricdna^ 
Acosta, Loyola, Xaverius's life, ^bc Jasper Belga, a Jesuit, 
cured a mad woman by hanging St John's gospel about her 
ne<^ and many such. Holy water did as much in Japan, <Sbe* 
Nothing so familiar in their works, as such examples. 

But we on the other side, seek to God alone. We say 
with David, Psal. xlvi. 1, " Grod is our hope and strength, 
and help in trouble, ready to be found." For their catalogue 
of examples, we make no other answer, but that they are ialse 
fictions, or diabolical illusions, counterfeit mirades. We 
cannot deny but that it is an ordinary thing on St Anthony's 
day in Padua, to bring divers madmen and demoniacal per- 
sons to be cured ; yet we make a doubt whether such par- 
ties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their priests, by 
certain ointments, and drams, to cozen the commonalty, as 
^Hildesheim well saith; the like is commonly practised in 
Bohemia as Mathiolus gives us to understand in his pre&ce 
to his comment upon Dioscorides. But we need not run so 
far for examples in this kind; we have a just* volume pub- 
lished at home to this purpose. '"A declaration of egre- 
^ous popish impostures, to withdraw the hearts of religious 
men under pretence of casting out of devils, practised by 
Father Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Bomish 
priests, his wicked associates, with the several parties' names, 
confessions, examinations, &c which were pretended to be 
possessed." But these are ordinary tricks only to get opin^ 
ion and money, mere impostures. iEsculapius of old, that 
counterfeit god, did as many famous cures ; his temple (as 
^Strabo relates) was daily full of patients, and as manj 
several tables, inscriptions, pendants, donories, &c., to be seen 
in his church, as at tiiiis day our Lady of Loretto's in Italy. 
It was a custom long since, 

1 Em. Acosta, com. rerum in Oriente auadeant tales cniari & Sancto Antonio, 
cost, k societat. Jesu, Anno, 1668. Ep]st > Printed at London, 4to. by J. Roberts, 
GonsalTi Femandis, Anno 1560, d Japo- 1606. * Or%. lib. 8. Cqjaa fiuatmi 
ikia. s Spicel. de morbis dsemoniads, aegrotantium mnltitudlne lefertom, un- 
do &. sacrificulis parati unguentis Magicis cUqnaque et tabelilB pendentibus, in qul^ 
oorpori illitis, nt stultao plebeculse per- bus sajiati languoreB ennt inaoiipti. 
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^ sospendisse potesti 
Vestimenta maris deo." ^ — ffor, Od, lUb,$ Od, 

To do the like, in former times they were seduced and de- 
luded as thej are now. ^s the same devil still, called here- 
tofore Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Venus, JSsculapius, &c., as 
^Lactantius, lib. 2, de crig. errorUy c. 17, observes. The 
same Jupiter and those bad angels are now worshipped and 
adored by the name of St Sebastian, Barbara, &c., Chris- 
topher and George are come in their places. Our lady suc- 
ceeds Yenus (as they use her in many offices), the rest are 
otherwise supplied, as • Larater writes, and so they are de- 
luded. ^ '' And God often winks at these impostures, because 
they forsake his word, and betake themselves to the devil, as 
they do that seek after holy water, crosses," &c., Wierus, lib, 4^ 
cap. 8. What can these men plead for themselves more than 
those heathen gods, the same cures done by both, the same 
^irit that seduceth ; but read more of the pagan gods' effects 
in Austin, de CHvitate Deiy L 10, cap. 6, and of ^sculapius 
especially in Gicogna, L 3, cap. 8, or put case they could 
help, why should we rather seek to them, than to Christ 
himself, since that he so kindly invites us unto him, ^^ Come 
unto me all ye that ar^ heavy laden, and I will ease you,'' 
Mat. xi., and we know that '^ there is one God, one Mediator 
between Grod and man, Jesus Christ " (1 Tim. ii. 5), who 
gave himself a ransom for all men. We know that ^'we 
have an ^ advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ " (1 John iL 
1), that " there is no other name under heaven, by which we 
can be saved, but by his," who is always ready to hear us, 
and sits at the right hand of God, and from ^ whom we can 
have no repulse, solus vult, solus potest^ curat universes tan* 
quam singuhs^ et '^ tmumquemque nostrum ut soluniy we are all 
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dfdty of the deep." s Mali angeli sump- Dena connivet frequenter, ubi relicto yer« 

•enmt olim nomen JoyIb, Junonis, Apol- bo Dei, ad Satanun curritnr, qnales hi 

Ifaiis, &C,, qnos Oentiles decs credebant, sant, qui aquam lustralein, crucem, &o., 

nunc B. Sebastiaai. Barbarse, &c., no< lubnc«e fidS faomlnlbus offerunt. (Oha- 

men faabent, et allorum. Part. 2, rior est ipsis homo quam sibi, PavL 

ei^.9, despect. Veneil subsUtuuut Vir- OBenuural. t Austin. 
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as one to him, he cares for us all as one, and whj should we 
then seek to any other but to him ? 



MEMB. IV. 

SuBSECT. I. — Physician, Patient, Physic. 

Of those diverse gifts which our apostle Paul saith Grod 
hath bestowed on man, this of physic is not the least, but 
most necessary, and especially conducing to the good of man- 
kind. Next therefore to Gk)d in all our extremities (" for of 
the most high cometh healing," Ecdus. xxxviii. 2,) we must 
seek to, and rely upon the Physician, ^ who is Manus JDei^ 
saith Hierophilus, and to whom he hath given knowledge, 
that he might be glorified in his wondrous works. " With 
such doth he heal men, and take away their pains," Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 6, 7. " When thou hast need of him, let him not go 
from thee. The hour may come that their enterprises may 
have good success," ver. 13. It is not therefore to be doubt- 
ed, that if we seek a physician as we ought, we may be eased 
of our infirmities, such a one I mean as is sufficient, and 
worthily so called ; for there be many mountebanks, quack- 
salvers, empirics, in every street almost, and in every village, 
that take upon them this name, make this noble and profitable 
art to be evil spoken of and contemned, by reason of these 
base and illiterate artificers ; but such a physician I speak of, 
as is approved, learned, skilful, honest, &c., of whose duty 
Wecker, Antid, cap. 2, et Syntax, med. Crato, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, medic. Heumius, prax. med. lib. 3, cap. 1, S^c, treat at 
large. For this particular disease, him that shall take upon 
him to cqre it, ^Paracelsus will have to be a magician, a 
chemist, a philosopher, an astrologer ; Thumesserus, Se- 
verinus the Dane, and some other of his followers, require as 

1 Ecclus. xxxviii. In the right of great malti non nisi & Magis oiirandi et Astrol- 
men he shall he in admiration. < Tom. ogls, qnoniam origo qjos k ooelis petendu 
4, Tract. 8, de morhis amentium, horum est. 
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much: ^manj of them cannot be cured but by magic^ 
^ Paracelsus is so stiff for those chemical medicines, that in 
his cures he wiU admit almost of no other physic, deriding in 
the mean time Hippocrates, Galen, and all their followers ; 
but magic and all such remedies I have already censured, 
and shall speak of chemistry ^ elsewhere. Astrology is re- 
quired by many famous physicians, by Ficinus, Crato, Fer- 
nelius ; * doubted of, and exploded by others ; I will not take 
upon me to decide the controversy myself, Johannes Hossur- 
tus, Thomas Boderius, and Mdginus in the preface to his 
mathematical physic, shall determine for me. Many phy- 
sicians explode astrology in physic (saith he), there is no use 
of it, unam artem ac qtmsi temerariam tnsectantur, ac ghriam 
sibi ab efus imperitia aucupari ; but I will reprove physicians 
by physicians, that defend and profess it, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicen., &C., that count them butchers without it, homiddm 
medicos AstrologicB ignaros, S^c. Paracelsus goes farther, and 
will have his physician ^ predestinated to this man's cure, this 
malady ; and time of cure, the scheme of each geniture in- 
spected, gathering of herbs, of administering astrologically 
observed ; in which Thumesserus and some iatromathemat- 
ical professors, are too superstitious in my judgment ^ " Hel- 
lebore will help, but not alway, not given by every physician," 
Ac, but these men are too peremptory and self-conceited as I 
think. But what do I do, interposing in that which is beyond 
my reach ? A blind man cannot judge of colours, nor I per- 
adventure of these things. Only thus much I would require, 
honesty in every physician, that he be not over-careless or 
covetous, harpy-like' to make a prey of his patient ; Camificis 
namque est (as • Wecker notes) irder ipsos crtictatits ingens 
preeium exposcere, as a hungry chirurgeon often produces 
and wiredraws his cure, so long as there is any hope of pay, 
"JVa» m%S9ura cutem, nisi plena ertwris kirudo" ' Many of 

• 

1 Lib. de Podagra. > Sect. 6. * Lan- medico Tanum est. * Antid. gen. lib. 

^08. J.GseflarGlaadinns consult. ^Pne- 8, cap. 2. 7 (< The leech never releases 

watiQaiiim ad hunc corandum. & Hel- the Skin until he is filled with blood.*' 
leboras curat, sed quod ab <Hnni datus 

VOL. It 7 
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them, to get a fee, will give physic to every one that comesi 
when there is no cause, and they do so trritare silentem mor* 
bum, as ^ Heumius complains, stir up a silent disease, as it 
ofien falleth out, which by good counsel, good advice alone, 
might have been happily composed, or by rectification of those 
six non-natural things otherwise cured. This is Niaturce hdr 
lum inferre, to oppugn nature, and to make a strong body 
weak. Arnoldus, in his 8 and 11 Aphorisms, gives cau- 
tions against, and expressly forbiddeth it. .* " A wise phy- 
sician will not give physic but upon necessity, and first try 
medicinal diet, before he proceed to medicinal cure." • In 
another place he laughs those men to scorn, that think hngis 
gyrupis expugtiare dcBmones et animi phantasmata, they can 
purge fantastical imaginations and the devil by physic. An- 
other caution is, that they proceed upon good grounds, if so 
be there be need of physic, and not mistake the disease ; they 
are often deceived by the * similitude of symptoms, saith 
Heumius, and I could give instance in many consultations, 
wherein they have prescribed opposite physic. Sometimes 
they go too perfunctorily to work, in not prescribing a just 
* course of physic ; To stir up the humour, and not to purge 
it, doth often more harm than good. Montanus, consiL 30^ 
inveighs against such perturbations, '^ that purge to the 
halves, tire nature, and molest the body to no purpose.** 
'Tis a crabbed humour to purge, and as Laurentius calls this 
disease, the reproach of physicians ; Bessardus, JlageHum 
medicorum, their lash ; and for that cause, more carefully to 
be respected. Though the patient be averse, saith Lauren- 
tius, desire help, and refuse it again, though he neglect his 
own health, it behooves a good physician not to leave him 
helpless. But most part they offend in that other extreme, 

1 Quod 8»pe evenit, lib. 8, cap. 1, enm mort>um expelleie satagat. * Brer. 1, 

non sit neoessitas. Frustra fittigaiit re- o. 18. * Similitudo 88epe bonis mediciB 

mediis esgtoa qui victfifl ratione cuiari imponit. ^ Qui melancholicis pnsbent 

possunt. Heumius. s Modestus et remedia non satis yalida, Lon^ores morbi 

sapiens medicus, nunquam properabit ad imprimiB solertiam medlci postulant et 

pharmacum, nisi cogente necessitate. 41 fldelitatem, qui enim tumultuarid hos 

Aphor. prudens et pius medicus cibis tractant, -vires absque ullo eommodo la- 

prius medicinalibus quam medicinis puris dunt et frangunt, he 
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they prescribe too much physic, and tire out their bodies with 
continual potions, to no purpose. .JSkius, teirabib. 2, 2 ser, 
cap* 90, will have them by all means therefore * " to give 
some respite to nature," to leave off now and then ; and 
Laelius k Fonte Eugubinus, in his consultations, found it (as 
he there witnesseth) often verified by experience, *"that 
after a deal of physic to no purpose, left to themselves, they 
have recovered.*' 'Tis that which Nic. Piso, Donatus Alto- 
marus, still inculcate, dare requiem naturce^ to give nature 
zest. 

SuBSECT. II. — Concerning the Patient. 

When these precedent cautions are accurately kept, and 
that we have now got a skilftd, an honest physician to our 
mind, if his patient will not be conformable, and content to 
be ruled by him, all his endeavours will come to no good end. 
Many things are necessarily to be observed and continued on 
the patient's behalf: First that he be not too niggardly 
miserable of his purse, or think it too much he bestows upon 
himself, and to save charges endanger his health. The Ab- 
derites, when they sent for • Hippocrates, promised him what 
reward he would, * " all the gold they had, if all the city were 
gold he should have it" Naaman the Syrian, when he went 
into Israel to Elisha to be cured of his leprosy, took with 
him ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of gold, and 
ten change of raiments (2 Kings v. 5). Another thing is, 
that out of bashfulness he do not conceal his grief; if aught 
trouble his mind, let him fi-eely disclose it, " Stvkorum in-- 
curata pudor mahis idcera celat : " by that means he pro- 
cures to himself much mischief, and runs into a greater in- 
convenience ; he must be willing to be cured, and earnestly 
desire it. Pars sanitcUis veUe sanari fait (Seneca). 'Tis a 
part of his cure to wish his own health ; and not to defer it 
too long. 

1 Natnne ranlssionein dare opoxtet. < Qnicqnid anri aptid nos est, libenter 

* Pleriqiie boo morbo medicina nihil pro- persolTemiis, ettamsi tota qtm nostra 

fedase vial stmt, et fdbi demissi invalue- anniin esset. 
nmt. SAbdeiitani ep. Hippoe. 
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1 *' Qui blandiendo dulce nntrivit malum, 
Ser6 recnsat ferre qnod subiit jngnm." 

** He that by cherishing a mischief doth provoke, 
Too late at last refaseth to cast off his yoke.** 

s " Hellebomm fmstra cum jam cutis segra tumebit, 
Posoentes yideas; venienti occurrite morbo." 

'* When the skin swells, to seek it to appease 
With hellebore, is vain; meet your disease." 

By this means many times, or through their ignorance in not 
taking notice of their grievance and danger of it, contempt, 
supine negligence, extenuation, wretchedness and peevishness ; 
thej imdo themselves. The citizens, I know not of what 
dty now, when rumour was brought their enemies were com- 
ing, could not abide to hear it; and when the plague begins 
in many places and they certainly know it, they command 
silence and hush it up; but after they see their foes now 
marching to their gates, and ready to surprise them, they be- 
gin to fortify and resist when 'tis too late ; when the sickness 
breaks out and can be no longer concealed, then they lament 
their supine negligence ; 'tis no otherwise with these men. And 
often out of prejudice, a loathing and distaste of physi(^ they 
had rather die or do worse, than take any of it. " Barbarous 
immanity (•Melancthon terms it) and folly to be deplored, so 
to contenm the precepts of health, good remedies, and vol- 
untarily to pull death, and many maladies upon their own 
hfsads." Though many again are in that other extreme too 
profuse, suspicious, and jealous of their health, too apt to take 
physic on every small occasion, to aggravate every slender 
passion, imperfection, impediment ; if their finger do but ache, 
run, ride, send for a physician, as many gentlewomen do, that 
are sick, without a cause, even when they will themselves, upon 
every toy or small discontent, and when he comes, they make 
it worse than it is, by amplifying that which is not ^ Hier. 

1 Seneca. * Pers. 8 Sat. * De oersunt. * Coiural. 178, h Seoltado Me* 

aniina. Barbaift tamen immanitate, et lanch. iEgrorum hoc fere proprium est, 

deploriindft inscltUi contemnunt prsecep- ut grayiora dicant esse S7mptomata,qtiam 

ta sanitatto, mortem et morbos ultro ac- rerera sunt. 
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Gappivaccius sets it down as a oommon &ult of all ^^ melan- 
choly persons to say their symptoms are greater than they 
are, to help themselves." And which ^Mercurialis notes, 
coTisiL 53, ^ to be more troublesome to their physicians, than 
other ordinary patients, that they may have change of physic" 
A third thing to be required in a patient, is confidence, to 
be of good cheer, and have sure hope that his physician can 
help him. ^ Damascen the Arabian requires likewise in the 
physician himself, that he be confident he can cure him, 
otherwise his physic will not be efiectual, and promise withal 
that he will certainly help him, make him believe so at 
least *Galeottus gives this reason, because the form of 
health is contained in the physician's mind, and as Galen 
holds * " confidence and hope to be more good than physic," 
he cures most in whom most are confident. Axiochus, sick 
almost to death, at the very sight of Socrates recovered his 
former health. Paracelsus assigns it for an only cause, why 
Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, not for any extra- 
ordinary skill he had; '^but "because the common people 
had a most strong conceit of his worth." To this of con- 
fidence we may add perseverance, obedience, and constancy, 
not to change his physician, or dislike him upon every toy ; 
for he that so doth (saith ^ Janus Damascen) " or consults 
with many, falls into many errors ; or that useth many medi- 
cines." It was a chief caveat of "^ Seneca to his friend Luci- 
lius, that he should not alter his physician, or prescribed 
physic : " Nothing hinders health more ; a wound can never 
be cured that hath several plasters." Crato, consiL 186, 
taxeth all melancholy persons of this fault: ^''Tis proper to 
them, if things fall not out to their mind, and that they have 

1 HelanchoUci plemmque medicis sunt fldem Ethnicomm. * Aphoris. 8d. 

molestf.utaliaaltisadjuQf^nt. ^Opor- JEger qui plurimos consulit medicos, 

tet inftrmo imprimero salutem, utcunque plerumque in errorem singfulorum cadit. 

promittere, etsi ipse desperet. Nullum 7 Nihil ita sanltatem impedit, ao remedi- 

medicamentum efflcax, nisi medicus eti- orum crebra mutatio, neo Tenit vulnus ad 

am fuerit fortis imaginationis. ^ dq cicatricem in quo diyersa medicamenta 

promise, doct. cap. 15. Quoniam sanita- tentantur. » Melancholicorum propri* 

lis formam animi medici continent, um quum ex eorum arbitrio non fit subi* 

*Spe8 et confidentia plus valent quam ta mutatio in melius, alterare medicos 

medicina. ^ Fasiicior in medidna ob qui quidTis, fce. 
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not present ease, to seek another and another ; " (as they do 
commonly that have sore eyes) twenty, one after another, and 
they still promise all to cure them, try a thousand remedies ; 
and by this means they increase their malady, make it most 
dangerous and difficult to be cured. " They try many (saith 
^Montanus) and profit by none;" and for this cause, consiL 
24, he enjoins his patient before he take him in hand, ^ " per- 
severance and sufferance, for in such a small time no great 
matter can be effected, and upon that condition he will ad- 
minister physic, otherwise all his endeavour and counsel 
would be to small purpose." And in his 31 counsel for a 
notable matron, he tells her, * " if she will be cured, she must 
be of a most abiding patience, faithful obedience, and singular 
perseverance; if she remit, or despair, she can expect or 
hope for, no good success." ConsiL 230, for an Italian abbot, 
he makes it one of the greatest reasons why this disease is so 
incurable, * " because the parties are so restless and impatient, 
and will therefore have him that intends to be eased, ^ to take 
^physic, not for a month, a year, but to apply himself to their 
prescriptions aU the days of his life." Last of all, it is re- 
quired that the patient be not too bold to practise upon him- 
self, without an approved physician's consent, or to try con- 
clusions, if he read a receipt in a book ; for so, many grossly 
mistake, and do themselves more harm than good. That 
which is conducing to one man, in one case, the same time is 
opposite to another. 'An ass and a mule went laden over 
a bix)ok, the one with salt, the other with wool ; the mule's 
pack was wet by chance, the salt melted, his burden the 
lighter, and he thereby much eased ; he told the ass, who, 
thinking to speed as well, wet his pack likewise at the next 
water, but it was much the heavier, he quite tired. So one 
thing may be good and bad to several parties, upon diverse 

1 Gonsil. 81. Bum ad Taria se confe- aufe desperet, nullum habebit eflectum. 

mut, nullo proeunt. 2 Imprimis hoc * JBgritudine amittunt patientiam, et in- 

ffcatuere oportet, requM jMrsererantiam, de morbi Incurabilea. 6 Non ad men- 

et tolerantiam. Bxigno enim tempore sem aut annum, sed oportet toto vitas 

nihil ex, &c. 8 Si curari vult. opus, curriculo curationi operam dare. ^Gam* 

est iMrtinaci pergeverantia, fideli obe- erarius, emb. 66, cent. 2. 
dientia, et patientift singulari, A tndet 
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occasions. ^Many things (saith ^Fenottus) are written in 
our books, which seem to the reader to be excellent remedies^ 
but they that make use of them are often deceived, and take 
for physic poison.** I remember in Valleriola's observations, 
a story of one John Baptist, a Neapolitan, that finding by 
chance a pamphlet in Italian, written in praise of hellebore, 
would needs adventure on himself, and took one dram for 
one scruple, and had not he been sent for, the poor fellow had 
poisoned himself. From whence he concludes out of Damas- 
cenus, 2 etZ Aphorism. ^ ^ that without exquisite knowledge, 
to work out of books is most dangerous ; how unsavoury a 
thing it is to believe writers, and take upon trust, as this 
patient perceived by his own peril." I could recite such 
another example of mine own knowledge, of a friend of 
mine, that finding a receipt in Brassivola, would needs take 
hellebore in substance, and try it on his own person ; but had 
not some of his familiars come to visit him by chance, he had 
by his indiscretion hazarded himself; many such I have ob- 
served. These are those ordinary cautions, which I should 
think fit to be noted, and he that shall keep them, as * Mon- 
tanus saith, shall surely be much eased, if not thoroughly 
cured. 

SuBSECT. m. — Concerning Physic, 

Fhtsic itself in the last place is to be considered ; " for 
the Lord hath created medicines of the earth, and he that is 
wise will not abhor them." Ecclus. xxxviii. 4, ver. 8, " of 
such doth the apothecary make a confection," &c. Of these 
medicines there be diverse and infinite kinds, plants, metals, 
animals, &c., and those of several natures, some good for 
one, hurtful to another; some noxious in themselves, cor- 
rected by art) very wholesome and good, simples, mixed, &c., 
and therefore left to be managed by discreet and skilful 

1 Pnefikt. de nar. med. In libelliB qiuB est. Unde monemur, qnam insipidiim 

Tnlgo Tenantnr apud literatos, inoauti- scilptls aiietoribTM credere, quod hie suo 

ores multa legunt, &. quibus decipiuntur. didieit periculo. * Consil. 28, haec om* 

eximia illis, sed portentosum hauriunt nia ai quo ordine decet, egeiit, Tel onxab* 

venenum. < Operari ex Ubris, absque itar, Tel oerte mlniiB aflldetur. 
sognitlone et solexti ingenio, periculosum 
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physicians, and tbeDce applied to man's use. To this pur^ 
pose they have invented method, and several rules of art, to 
put these remedies in order, for their particular ends. 
Physic (as Hippocrates defines it) is nought else but ^ ^ ad- 
dition and subtraction ; " and as it is required in aU other 
diseases, so in this of melancholy it ought to be most accu- 
rate, it being (as ^Mercurialis acknowledgeth) so common 
an affection in these our times, and therefore fit to be 
understood. Several prescripts and methods I find in sev- 
eral men, some take upon them to cure all maladies with 
one medicine, severally applied, as that Panacea Aurum 
potahile^ so much controverted in these days, Herba solts, S^e. 
Paracelsus reduceth all diseases to four principal heads, to 
whom Severinus, Ravelascus, Leo Suavius, and others ad- 
here and imitate; those are leprosy, gout, dropsy, failing- 
sickness. To which they reduce the rest; as to leprosy, 
ulcers, itches, furfurs, scabs, &c. To gout, stone, colic, 
toothache, headache, &c. To dropsy, agues, jaundice, ca- 
chexia, &c. To the falling-sickness, belong palsy, vertigo, 
cramps, convulsions, incubus, apoplexy, &c. *"If any of 
those four principal be cured (saith Ravelascus) aU the 
inferior are cured," and the same remedies commonly serve ; 
but this is too general, and by some contradicted ; for this 
peculiar disease of melancholy, of which I am now to speak, 
I find several cures, several methods and prescripts. They 
that intend the practic cure of melancholy, saith Duretus ia 
his notes to Hollerius, set down nine peculiar scopes or ends ; 
Savanarola prescribes seven especial canons. JBlianus 
Montaltus, cap. 26, Faventinus in his empirics, Hercules de 
Saxonii, &c., have their several injunctions and rules, all 
tending to one end. The ordinary is threefold, which I 
mean to follow. Aaunynic^, PharmaceiUica, and Chirurgicay 
diet, or living, apothecary, chirurgery, which Wecker, Crato, 
Guianerius, &c., and most prescribe ; of which I will insist, 
and speak in their order. 

I Fttohflli&8, eap. 2, Ub. 1. < In praet. nos hT\]iu curattonem IntelUgem. * Si 
med. luBo afEectio nostris temporibua aliquis hortim morborum summiu 
frequemtiflflima, ergo mazimi perttnet ftd tor, sananttir omnes inferiores. 
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SuBSECT. I. — Diet rectified in Substance. 

Diet, Muttttikt^, victiis, or living, according to ^ Fuchsiua 
and others, comprehend those six non-natural things, which 
I have before specified, are especial causes, and being recti- 
fied, a sole or chief part of the cure. * Johannes Arculanus, 
cc^. 16, in 9 Rhasis, accounts the rectifying of these six a 
sufficient cure. Guianerius, tract. 15, cap. 9, calls them, 
propriam et primam curam, the principal cure; so doth 
Montanus, Crato, Mercurialis, Altomarus, &c., first to be 
tried, Lemnius, instit cap, 22, names them the hinges of our 
health, • no hope of recovery without them. Reinerius Sol- 
enander, in his seventh consultation for a Spanish young 
gentlewoman, that was so melancholy she abhorred all com- 
pany, and would not sit at table with her familiar friends, 
prescribes this physic above the rest, * no good to be done 
without it * Areteus, lib. 1, cap. 7, an old physician, is of 
opinion, that this is enough of itself, if th^ party be not too 
far gone in sickness. ^ Crato, in a consultation of his for a 
noble patient, tells him plainly, that if his highness will keep 
but a good diet, he will warrant him his former health. 
^ Montanus, consil, 27, for a nobleman of France, admonish- 
eth his lordship to be most circumspect in his diet, or else 
all his other physic will ® be to small purpose. The same 
injunction I find verbatim in J. Ocnsar CHaudinus^ Respon. 
34, Scoltstii, consil. 183, TraUiantu, cap. 16, lib. 1, Laelius a 
Amte .j^Sugubinus often brags, that he hath done more cures 



1 Insfclt. cap. 8, sect. 1. VlotQs nomine perandnm alUl medelft non est opus. 

Bon tarn eibus et potus, Red agr, exercita- > ConsQ. 39, lib. 2, si oelsitudo tna, reo- 

tio, somnuSfVigilia, et reliqusB res sex non- tarn victds rationem, &o. ^ Moneo, 

ofttarales coatinentur. ^ Sufflcit pla- JDomine, ut sis pmdens ad Tietmn, sine 

mmqae regimen rerum sex non-natuia- qno csetera remedia frnstra adhibeutnr. 

Hum. s V.t in his potissima sanitascon- ^ Omnia remedia irrita et Tana sine his. 

sistit. 4 Nihil hie a^ndum sine exquis- Novistis me plorosqae ita laborantes, Tie* 

Ita Tivendi ratione, &c. & Si recens tu potins quam medioamentis cnrftsae. 
Bialiun sit, ad pristinum liabitum recu- 
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in this kind bj rectification of diet, tha^ all other physic 
besides. So that in a word I may say to most melancholy 
men, as the fox said to the weasel, that could not get out of 
the garner, Macra cavum repetes, qtiem macra sMsti, * the 
six non-natural things caused it, and they must cure it. 
Which howsoever I treat of, as proper to the meridian of 
melancholy, yet nevertheless, that which is here said with 
him in ^ TuUy, though writ especially for the good of his 
friends at Tarentum and Sicily, yet it will generally serve 
* most other diseases, and help them likewise, if it be ob- 
served. 

Of these six non-natural things, the first is diet, properly 
so called, which consists in meat and drink, in which we must 
consider substance, quantity, quality, and that opposite to the 
precedent. In substance, such meats are generally com- 
mended, which are * '* moist, easy of digestion, and not apt to 
engender wind, not fried, nor roasted, but sod (saith Vales- 
cus, Altomarus, Piso, &c.), hot and moist, and of good nour- 
ishment ;" Crato, condL 21, UK 2, admits roast meat, ^if the 
burned and scorched superficies^ the brown we call it, be 
pared off. Salvianus, lib, 2, cap. 1, cries out on cold and dry 
meats; 'young flesh and tender is approved, as of kid, rab- 
bits, chickens, veal, mutton, capons, hens, partridge, pheasant, 
quails, and all mountain birds, which are so familiar in some 
parts of Africa, and in Italy, and as ' Dublinius reports, the 
common food of boors and clowns in Palestine. Gralen 
takes exception at mutton, but without question he means 
that rammy mutton, which is in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
which have those great fleshy tails, of forty-eight pounds 
weight, as Vertomannus witnesseth, navig, Kb. 2, cap. 5. The 
lean of fat meat is best, and all manner of broths, and pot- 
tage, with borage, lettuce, and such wholesome herbs, are 

1 ** When yoQ are a^n lean, seek an exortes, elixi non aasi, neque frixi nut. 

exit through that hole by which lean you & Si interna tantum pulpa deyoretur, noa 

entered." < 1, de finibus Tarentlnis et superficies torrida ab igne. ^ Bene nn- 

Biealis. * Modo non multum elongen- trientes cibi. tenella setas multum Talet, 

tur. 4 Lib. 1, de melan. cap. 7. Call- carnes non virosas, nee pingues. 7 Hob- 

di et htunidi cibi, concoctu fociles, flatiis doper. peregr. Hierosol. 
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excellent good, especially of a cock boiled ; all spoon meat. 
Arabians commend brains, but ^Laurentius, c. 8, excepts 
against them, and so do many others ; ^ eggs are justified as 
a nutritive wholesome meat, butter and oil may pass, but 
with some limitation; so *Crato confines it, and ''to some 
men sparingly at set times, or in sauce," and so sugar and 
honey are approved. ^ All sharp and sour sauces must be 
avoided, and spices, or at least seldom used ; and so safiron 
sometimes in broth may be tolerated ; but these things may 
be more freely used, as the temperature of the party is .hot 
or cold, or as he shall find inconvenience by them* The 
thinnest, whitest, smallest wine is best, not thick, nor strong ; 
and so of beer, the middling is fittest. Bread of good wheat, 
pure, well purged from the bran, is preferred; Laurentius, 
cap. 8, would have it kneaded with rain water, if it may be 
gotten. 

Water.'] Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of good 
smell and taste, like to the air in sight, such as is soon hot, 
soon cold, and which Hippocrates so much approves, if at 
least it may be had. Bain water is purest, so that it fall not 
down in great drops, and be used forthwith, for it quickly 
putrefies. Next to it, fountain water that riseth in the east, 
and runneth eastward, from a quick-running spriiig, from 
fiinty, chalky, gravelly grounds ; and the longer a river run- 
neth, it is commonly the purest, though many springs do 
yield the best water at their fountains. The waters in hotter 
countries, as in Turkey, Persia, India, within the tropics, are 
frequently purer than ours in the north, more subtile, thin, 
and lighter, as our merchants observe, by four ounces in a 
pound, pleasanter to drink, as good as our beer, and some of 
them, as Choaspis in Persia, preferred by the Persian kings 
before wine itselfl 



A ** Clitorio qnicanque sitim de fonte ley&rit 
Vina fdgit gandetqne mens abstemius undis. 



If 



ilnimica etofmacho. * Not fried or datnr: saechftri et mellis lunsi ntiUtm 

feuttered, but potched. > Consil. 18. ad cibomm condimenta comprobatnr. 

Non improbatur butyram et oleum, si ^ Mercuiialis, consil. 88, acerba omnia 

temea plui quam par sit, non pioftm- OTitentnr > Orid. Met. lib. 15. " Who- 
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Many rivers I deny not are muddy still, white, thick, like 
those in China, Nile in Egypt, Tiber at Rome, but after they 
be settled two or three days, defecate and clear, very commo- 
dious, useful, and good. Many make use of deep wells, as 
of old in the Holy Land, lakes, cisterns, when they cannot be 
better provided ; to fetch it in carts or gondolas, as in Venice, 
or camels' backs, as at Cairo in Egypt, ^ Radzivilus observed 
8,000 camels daily there, employed about that business ; some 
keep it in trunks, as in the East Indies, made four square 
with descending steps, and 'tis not amiss ; for I would not 
have any one so nice as that Grecian Calls, sister to Niceph- 
orus, emperor of Constantinople, and ^married to Domini- 
tus Silvius, duke of Venice, that out of incredible wanton- 
ness, cammuni aqtid uH nokhcU, would use no vulgar water ; 
but she died tantd (saith mine author) fcetidisdmi puris 
copid, of so fulsome a disease, that no water could wash her 
dean. • Plato would not have a traveller lodge in a city 
that is not governed by laws, or hath not a quick stream run- 
ning by it ; iUud enim animum^ hoc corrumpit valettidmemy 
one corrupts the body, the other the mind. But this is more 
than needs, too much curiosity is nought, in time of necessity 
any water is allowed. Howsoever, pure water is best, and 
which (as Pindarus holds) is better than gold; an especial 
ornament it is, and ** very commodious to a city (according to 
* Vegetius) when fresh springs are included within the walls,** 
as at Corinth, in the midst of the town almost, there was arx 
oMssima scatens fontihus, a goodly mount full of fresh-water 
springs; "if nature afford them not they must be had by 
art." It is a wonder to read of those * stupend aqueducts, 
and infinite cost hath been bestowed in Rome of old, Con- 
stantinople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such populous cities, 
to convey good and wholesome waters; read ^ Frontinus, 
Ldpsius de admir, '^ Plinius, lib, 3, cap, 11, Strabo in his 

erer has allayed his tUrst with the water Legihus. ^ Lih. 4, cap. 10. Ma^pia 

of the Glitorius, ayoids wine, and abate- urbis ntilitas oum perennea fbntes murifl 

mioiu delights in pure water only." inclnduntur, quod si natura non prtestat, 

1 Peregr. Hier. ^ The Dukes of Venice effodiendi, &c. & Opera gignntum dicit 

were then permitted to marry. > De aliquis. « De aqusBdact. ' Onrttas 
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Geogr. That aqueduct of Claudius was most eminent, 
fetched upon arches fifteen miles, every arch 109 feet high ; 
(key had fourteen such other aqueducts, besides lakes and 
cisterns, 700 as I take it ; * every house had private pipes 
and chamiels to serve them for their use. Peter Gillius, in 
his accurate description of Constantinople, speaks of an old 
cistern which he went down to see, 336 feet long, 180 feet 
broad, built of marble, covered over with archwork, and sus- 
tained by 336 pillars, twelve feet asunder, and in eleven 
rows, to contain sweet water. Infinite cost in channels and 
cisterns, from Nilus to Alexandria, hath been formerly be- 
stowed, to the admiration of these times ; ^ their cisterns so 
curiously cemented and composed, that a beholder would 
take them to be all of one stone ; when the foundation is laid, 
and cistern made, their house is half built That Segovian 
aqueduct in Spain, is much wondered at in these days, ^ upon 
three rows of pillars, one above another, conveying sweet 
water to every house ; but each city almost is full of such 
aqueducts. Amongst the rest *he is eternally to be com- 
mended, that brought that new stream to the north side of 
London at his own charge ; and Mr. Otho Nicholson, founder 
of our waterworks and elepant conduit in Oxford. So 
much have all times attributed to this element, to be conven- 
iently provided of it ; although Galen hath taken exceptions 
at such waters, which run through leaden pipes, ob cerussam 
qtuB in iis generatuvy for that unctuous ceruse, which causeth 
dysenteries and fluxes ; ^ yet as Alsarius Crucius of G^nna 
well answers, it is opposite to common experience. If that 
were true, most of our Italian cities, Montpelier in France, 
with infinite others, would find this inconvenience, but there 
is no such matter. For private families, in what sort they 
should furnish themselves, let them consult with P. Cres- 

f ons k qnadragesimo lapide in urbem Inens inde in omnes terh domos dndtur, 

opere arcuato perductns. Plin. 86, 15. in puteis quoque nstivo tempore fHgidis- 

1 Qaaeqne domus RomsB fistulas habebat sima conserratur. * Sir Hugh Middle 

•t canales, &c. ^ ^^-^ ^* ^^ ^^' ^^^i Baronet. & Be quiesitis med. cent 

iH^gen. cap. 16, pereg. Hier. Bellonius. fol. 851. 
* Ojrpr. IBohorlna delit. Hisp. Aqua prof 
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oentius, de Agric. I 1, c. 4, Pamphilius Hirelacas and the 
rest , 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of, that live in 
gravelly or sandy waters, pikes, perch, trout, gudgeon, smelts, 
flounders, &c Hippolitus Salvianus takes exception at carp ; 
but I dare boldly say with iDubravius, it is an excellent 
meat, if it come not from ^ muddy pools, that it retain not an 
unsavoury taste. Urinacius Marinus is much commended by 
Oribasius, ^tius, and most of our late writers. 

' Crato, constL 21, lib. 2, censures all manner of fruits^ as 
subject to putrefaction, yet tolerable at some times, after meals, 
at second course, they keep down vapours, and have their 
use. Sweet fruits are best, as sweet cherries, plums, sweet 
apples, pearmains, and pippins, which Laurentius extols, as 
having a peculiar property against this disease, and Plater 
magnifies, ommbtis modis appropricUa conveniunt, but they 
must be corrected for their windiness ; ripe grapes are good, 
and raisins of the sun, musk-melons well corrected, and 
sparingly used. Figs are allowed, and almonds blanched. 
Trallianus discommends figs, ^Salvianus olives and capers, 
which * others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts. 
Montanus and Mercurialis out of Avenzoar, admit peaches, 
* pears, and apples baked after meals, only corrected with 
sugar and anise-seed, or fennel-seed, and so they may be prof- 
itably taken, because they strengthen the stomach, and keep 
down vapours. The like may be said of preserved cherries, 
plums, marmalade of plums, quinces, &c., but not to drink 
afi«r them. ' Pomegranates, lemons, oranges are tolerated, 
if they be not too sharp. 

• Crato will admit of no herbs, but borage, bugloss, endive, 

1 De piaolbofl lib. habent omnes in au- 1. 6 Montanus, consil. 24. * Pyi» 
titiis, mod6 non sint h cienoso loco, quae grato sunt mpore, oocta mala, pom* 
I De piflc. c. 2, I. 7. Plurimum prtestat tosta, et soccharo, yel aniai aemine con- 
ad utilitatem et Jacunditatem. Idem spersa, ntiliter statim i prandio yel i ooa- 
TralliaDUS, lib. 1, c. 16, places petrosi, et na sum! possunt, eo quod Tentiicalam 
mollds carne. s Etsi omnes pntredini roborent et vapores caput petentes reprl- 
Bunt obnoxii, ubi secundis mensis, incep- mant. Mont. 7 Punlca mala auzan- 
to jam piiore, devorentur, commodi succi tia commode permittuntur modd non Bint 
prosunt, qui dulcedine sunt pnediti. Ut austera et aeida. * Olera omnia pnetet 
dulcia cerasa, poma, &c. * Lib. 2, cap. boiaginem, buglOBBum, intybum, ftnioii 
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fennel, anise-seed, balm ; Callenius and Amoldus tolerate let- 
tuce, spyiach, beets, &c The same Crato will allow no 
roots at all to be eaten. Some approve of potatoes, parsnips, 
but all corrected for wind. No raw salads ; but as Lauren- 
tius prescribes, in broths ; and so Crato commends many of 
them ; or to use borage, bops, balm, steeped in their ordinary 
drink. ^ Avenzoar magnifies the juice of a pomegranate, if 
it be sweet, and especially rose-water, which he would have 
to be used in every dish, which they put in practice in those 
hoU countries about Damascus, where (if we may believe the 
relations of Yertomannus) many hogsheads of rose-water 
are to be sold in the market at once, it is in so great request 
with them. 

SuBSECT. n. — Diet rectified in Quantity, 

Man alone, saith ^Cardan, eats and drinks without ap- 
petite, and uscth all his pleasure without necessity, aninuB 
vitio, and thence come many inconveniences unto him. For 
there is no meat whatsoever, though otherwise wholesome 
and good, but if unseasonably taken, or immoderately used, 
more than the stomach can well bear, it will engender crudity, 
and do much harm. Therefore * Crato adviseth his patient 
to eat but twice a day, and that at his set meals, by no means 
to eat without an appetite, or upon a full stomach, and to put 
seven hours' difierence between dinner and supper. Which 
rule if we^ did observe in our colleges, it would be much 
better for our healths ; but custom, that tyrant, so prevails, 
that, contrary to all good order and rules of physic, we scarce 
admit of ^ve. If after seven hours' tarrying he shall have 
no stomach, let him defer, his meal, or eat very little at his 
ordinary time of repast This very counsel was given by 
Prosper Calenus to Cardinal Csesius, labouring of this dis- 
ease ; and * Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be 

Inm, anisiim, meUsstim, -ritari debent. par est, et Tentrienlus toleiare posset, 

1 MefcmiaUs, pract. Med. < Lib. 2, de nocet, et cmditates generat, &o. * Ob- 

som. Solus homo edit bibitque, &c. senrat. lib. 1. Assnesrat bis In die dbos 

> OoDsiL 21, 18, si plus ingeratur qusm sumere, oertSi semper hor&. 
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most severely kept. Guianerius adnodts of three meals a 
day, but Montanus, consU, 23, pro Abb, Italo, ties him pre- 
cisely to two. And as he must not eat overmuch, so he may 
not absolutely fast; for as Celsus contends, Ub. 1, JacchtnuSy 
15, in 9 RhcudSj * repletion and inanition may both do harm 
in two contrary extremes. Moreover, that which he doth eat 
must be well t chewed, and not hastily gobbled, for that 
causeth crudity and wind ; and by all means to eat no more 
than he can well digest. " Some think (saith % TrincaveUius, 
lib, 11, cap, 29, de curand, part, hum,) the more they eat the 
more they nourish themselves ; *' eat and live, as the proverb 
is, '* not knowing that only repairs man which is well con- 
cocted, not that which is devoured." Melancholy men most 
part have good ^appetites, but ill digestion, -and for that cause 
they must be sure to rise with an appetite ; and that which 
Socrates and Disarius the physicitos in ^ Macrobius so much 
require, St. Hierom enjoins Rusticus to eat and drink no 
more than will * satisfy hunger and thirst ^Lessius, the 
Jesuit, holds twelve, thirteen, or fourteen ounces, or in our 
northern countries, sixteen at most, for all students, weakHngs, 
and such as lead an idle sedentary life, of meat, bread, &C9 
a fit proportion for a whole day, and as much or little more 
of drink. Nothing pesters the body and mind sooner than 
to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate beyond all measure, as 
many do. ^ ^' By overmuch eating and continual feasts they 
stifle nature, and choke up themselves ; which, had they lived 
coarsely, or like galley slaves been tied to an oar, might have 
happily prolonged many fair years." 

A great inconvenience comes by variety of dishes, which 

* Ne plus ingerat caVendum qsAxa. yen- lib. 7, cap. 4. 8 Modiens et temperatm 

tiieulus ferre potest, semperque surgat & cibus et carni et animas utilis est. < Qy- 

mensa non satnr. t Siqnidem qui sem- giasticon reg. Uncias 14 vel 16 per diem 

imansum yelociter ingerunt cibum, sufflciant, computato pane, cariM^Yis, 

yentriculo laborem infiHrunt, et flatus Tel aliis obsooiis, et totidem yel paaI6 

mazimos promoyent, Crato. t Quidam plures uncise potfts. 6 Idem, r^. 27. 

maxiind comedere nituntur, putantes eSl Plures in domibus suis breyi tempore 

ratione se yires reftctnros; ignorantea, pascentes extinguuntur, qui si triremi- 

non ea quae ingerunt posse yires reficere, bus yineti fuissent, aut gregario pans 

fed quae prob^ concoquunt. ^ Multa pasti, sani et incolumes in longam sb ta> 

appetunt, pauca digenmt. * Satumal. tem yitam prorogftaaent. 
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causeth the precedent distemperature, ^^Uhan which (saith 
Avicenna) nothing is worse ; to feed on diversity of meats, 
or overmuch/' Sertorius-Hke, in lucem ccenare, and as com- 
monly they do in Muscovy and Iceland, to prolong their 
meals all day long, or all night. Our northern countries 
offend especially in this, and we in this island (ampliter 
viverUes in prandiis et ccenis, as * Polydore notes,) are most 
liberal feeders, but to our own hurt * Perdcos odi ptier ap- 
paratus ; "Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and gluttony 
causeth choleric diseases : by surfeiting many perish, but he 
that dieteth himself prolongeth his life," Ecclus. xxxvii. 29, 30. 
We account it a great glory for a man to have his table daQy 
fiimished with variety of meats ; but hear the physician, he 
pulls thee by the ear as thou sittest, and telleth thee, ^ " that 
nothing can be more noxious to thy health than such variety 
and plenty." Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that 
can use it aright, ^ ego non summis viris comparo, sed simiJr 
limum Deo jttdico, is liker a god than a man ; for as it will 
transform a beast to a man again, so will it make a man a god. 
To preserve thine honour, health, and to avoid therefore aU 
those inflations, torments, obstructions, crudities, and diseases 
that come by a full diet, the best way is to • feed sparingly 
of one or two dishes at most, to have ventrem bene moratujUy 
as Seneca calls it, "^ " to choose one of many, and to feed on 
that alone," as Grato adviseth his patient. The same counsel 
'Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinal Caesius, to use a moderate 
and simple diet ; and, though his table be jovially furnished 
by reason of his state and guests, yet for his own part to 
single out some one savoury dish, and feed on it. The same 
is inculcated by * Crato, consil. 9, /. 2, to a noble personage 
affected with this grievance ; he would have his highness to 

1 Nihfl deterlas qu&xn diyersa nutrien- c. 11. 7 e multig eduUis unum elige, 

tia simal a4}ungere, et comedendi tempus relictisque caeteris, ex eo comede. ^ ]j 

pnnogare. ^ Lib. 1, hist. s Hor. a4 de atra bile. Simplex sit cibtis et non 

Mb. 6, ode ult. 4 Cibomm. yarietate et varlus ; quod licet dignitati tun ob con 

copift in eadem mensa nihil nooentius -vivas difficile videatur, &c. * Celsl- 

homini ad salntem, Fr. Valeriola, obserr. tudo tua piandeat sola, absque ap- 

1. 2, cap. 6. 6 Tul. orat. pro M. Marcel, paiatu aulico, contentus sit illustrissi- 

* Nullns cibum smnere debet, nisi stom- mus princeps duobus tantum ferculis, 

aehuB sit Tacuns. Gordon, lib. med. 1. 1, yinoque Bhenano solum in^nensa utatur. 

VOL. n. 8 
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dine or sup alone, without all his honourahle attendance and 
courtly company, with a private fnend or so, i a dish or two, 
a cup of Rhenish wine, <&e. Montanus, eonsiL 24, for a 
noble matron enjoins her one dish, and by no means to drink 
between meals. The like, consiL 229, or not to eat till he 
be an hungry, which rule Berengarius did most strictly ob- 
serve, as Hilbertus, Genomecensis Episc, writes in his life, 

*' cni non fiiit nnqnam 
Ante sitim potns, nee cibus ante famem,** 

and which all temperate men do constantly keep. It is a 
frequent solemnity still used with us, when friends meet, to 
go to the alehouse or tavern, they are not sociable others 
wise ; and if they visit one another's houses, they must both 
eat and drink. I reprehend it not, moderately used ; but to 
some men nothing can be more offensive ; they had better, I 
speak it with Saint ^ Ambrose, pour so much water in their 
shoes. 

It much avails likewise to keep good order in our diet, 
*^^to eat liquid things first, broths, fish, and such meats as 
are sooner corrupted in the stomadi ; harder meats of diges- 
tion must come last." Crato would have the supper less than 
the dinner, which Cardan, Oantretdict, lib. 1, Tract 5, con- 
tradict, 18, disallows, and that by the authority of Galen, 7, 
cert, curat, cap, 6, and for four reasons he will have the sup- 
per biggest ; I have read many treatises to this purpose, I 
know not how it may concern some few sick men, but for 
my part generally for all, I should subscribe to that custom 
of the Romans, to make a sparing dinner, and a liberal sup- 
per ; all their preparation and invitation was still at supper, 
no mention of dinner. Many reasons I could give, but when 
all is said pro and con, * Cardan's rule is best, to keep that 
we are accustomed unto, though it be nought, and to follow 
our disposition and appetite in some things is not amiss ; to 

1 Semper Intra fatietatem k mensa race- non Ignoraie qni ciM piions, fto.. Uqnlda 

^t, ano fercnlo contentns. < Lib. de pneoedant carninm jura, ptooes, mietiu, 

Bel. et J€;)anto. Malt6 meliTu.in terrain &c. GoenabreTiorsitprandto. ^Tlaei. 

dnafadissee. 8 Crato. Multmnrefert 6, contradict. 1, lib. 1. 
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eat s(»netimes of a dish which is hnrtfiil, if we have an extraor- 
dinary liking to it Alexander Severus loved hares and 
apples above all other meats, as ^ Lampridius relates in his 
life ; one pope pork, another peacock, &c. ; what harm came 
of it ? I conclude our own experience is the best physician ; 
that diet which is most propitious to one, is often pernicious 
to another, such is the variety of palates, humours, and tem- 
peratures, let every man observe, and be a law unto himself, 
Tiberius, in ^ Tacitus, did laugh at all such, that thirty years 
of age would ask counsel of others concerning matters of 
diet; I say the same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps, shall surely find 
great ease and speedy remedy by it. It is a wonder to re- 
late that prodigious temperance of some hermits, anchorites, 
and Others of the church ; he that shall but read their 
lives, written by Hierom, Athanasius, &c., how abstemious 
heathens have been in this kind, those Gurii and Fabritii, 
those old philosophers^ as Pliny records, lib, 11, Xenophon, 
UK 1, de vit, Sacrat. emperors and kings, as Nicephorus 
relates, Eccles. hist. lib. 18, cap, 8, of Mauritius, Ludovicus 
Pius, 4&C., and that admirable ' example of Ludovicus Cor- 
narus, a patrician of Venice, cannot but admire them. This 
have they done voluntarily and in health ; what shall these 
private men do that are visited with sickness, and neces- 
sarily * enjoined to recover, and continue their health ? It is 
^ a hard thing to observe a strict diet, et qui medice vivitj 
misere vivit,* as the saying is, qiude hoc ipsum erit viverey 
his si privatus fueris f as good be buried, as so much de- 
barred of his appetite ; exeessit medicina mcdum, the physic 
is more troublesome than the disease, so he complained in the 
poet, so thou thinkest ; yet he that loves himself will easily 
endure this little misery, to avoid a greater inconvenience ; 
e maUs minimum, better do this than do worse. And as 

1 Super omnia quottdianum leporem > A Lesrio edit. 1614. ^ XHSTP^U olim 

habuit, et pomis indolsit. > AnnaJ. 6. omnes morbos curabant vomitu et Jcgiu- 

Ridere solebat eos, qui post 90 s&tatis an- nio. BobemoB, lib. 1, cap. 6. * '' Ha 

num, ad cognoacenda oorpori suo noxia wlio liyes medically liyes miserably.** 
Tel ntilia, aUcii^as oonailii indigeront. 
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^ Tollj holds, ^ better be a temperate old man than a lascivi- 
ous youth." 'Tis the only sweet thing (which he adviseth) 
so to moderate ourselves, that we may have senectviem injti^ 
ventuie, et injuventute senectutemy be youthful in our old age, 
staid in our youth, discreet and temperate ia both. 
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Retention and JEvacuaiion rectified. 

I HAVE declared in the causes what harm costiveness hath 
done in procuring this disease ; if it be so noxious, the oppo- 
site must needs be good, or mean at least, as indeed it is, and 
to this cure necessarily required ; maxime eonducit, saith 
Montaltus, cap. 21 j it very much avails. ^Altomarus, cap. 
7, '< commends walkmg in a morning into some fair green 
pleasant fields, but by all means first by art or nature, he will 
have these ordinary excrements evacuated." Piso calls it 
Benejicium Veneris, the benefit, help or pleasure of the belly, 
for it doth much ease it. Laurentius, cap. 8, Crato, cotisiL 
21, L 2, prescribes it once a day at least; where nature is 
defective, art must supply, by those lenitive electuaries, sup- 
positories, condite prunes, turpentine clysters, as shall be 
shown. Prosper Calenus, lib. de atra bile, commends clys- 
ters in hypochondriacal melancholy, still to be used as occa- 
sion serves; 'P^ter Cnemander, in a consultation of his 
pro kypocTiondriaco, will have his patient continually loose, 
and to that end sets down there many forms of potions and 
clysters. ^ Mercurialis, consiL 88, if this benefit come not of 
its own accord, prescribes * clysters in the first place; so 
doth Montanus, consU. 24, consil. SI et 229, he commends 
turpentine to that purpose ; the same he ingeminates, cotisiL 

1 Oat. liajor : Melior conditio aenia yir * l^deshdm, spleel. 2, de mel. Primnm 

tvntis ex prflBBcripto artis medicie, qnam . omnium operam dabis at singulis diebua 

adolesoentis luxuriosi. > Debet per habeas beneficlum ventriSy semper cayen* 

amoena ezerceri, et loca ylridia, excretis do ne alyus sit dlutius astricta. * SI 

priuB arte yel natura alyi excrementis. non sponte, cliBteribos purgetur. 
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230, for an Italian abbot 'Tis very good to wasb bis bands 
and face oflen, to sbifl bis clotbes, to bave fair linen about 
bim, to be decently and comely attired, for sordes vitianty 
nastiness defiles and dejects any man tbat is so voluntarily, 
or compelled by want, it duUetb tbe spirits. 

Baths are either artificial or natural, both bave tbeir 
special uses in this malady, and as ^Alexander supposetb, 
lib, 1, cap, 16, yield as speedy a remedy as any other physic 
whatsoever, -^tius would have tbem daily used, assidua 
balnea, Tetra. 2, sect, 2, cap, 9. Galen cracks bow many 
several cures he hath performed in this kind by use of baths 
alone, and Rufus pills, moistening them which are otherwise 
dry. Rhasis makes it a principal cure, Tata cura sit in 
humectando, to bathe and afterwards anoint with oiL Jason 
Pratensis, Laurentius, cap, 8, and Montanus set down their 
peculiar forms of artificial baths. Crato, consiL 17, lib. 2, 
commends mallows, camomile, violets, borage to be boiled in 
it, and sometimes fair water alone, and i!i bis foUowing 
counsel, Balneum aquae dulcis solum scepissime profuisse 
compertum kabemus. So dotb Fuchsius, lib, 1, cap. 33, 
Frisimelica, 2, consil. 42, in Trincavellius. Some beside 
herbs prescribe a ram's head and other things to be boiled. 
"Fernelius, consil. 44, will have them used ten or twelve 
days together ; to which he must enter fasting, and so con- 
tinue in a temperate heat, and after that frictions all over tbe 
body. Laelius ^ugubinus, consiL 142, and Christoph. u2Ere- 
rus, in a consultation of bis, hold once or twice a week 
sufficient to bathe, the ' " water to be warm, not bot, for fear of 
sweating." Felix Plater, observ, lib. 1, for a melancholy 
lawyer, * " will have lotions of tbe bead still joined to these 
baths, with a lee wherein capital herbs bave been boiled." 
• Laurentius speaks of baths of milk, which I find approved 
by many others. And still after bath, the body to be anointed 

1 Balneorum usus dulcium, siquld all- manifestum teporem, sed quadam refrig- 

nd, ip5!{s opitulatur. Credo hsec dlci cum eratione humectent. > Aqua non A\ 

iliqua j<u;ta,atia, inquit Montanus, con- calida, aed tepida, ne sudor seqnatur. 

Ml . 26. 3 In quibus jqjunus diu sedeat « Lotiones capitis ex lixiyio, in quo herbal 

90 tempore, ne sudorem excitent aut capita)«8 coxerint. * Oaj;>. 8, de mel. 
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with oil of bitter almonds, of violets, new or fresh butter, 
^ capon's grease, especially the backbone, and then lotions of 
the head, embrocations, &c. These kinds of baths have been 
in former times much frequented, and diversely varied, and 
are still in general use in those eastern countries. The 
Bomans had their public baths very sumptuous and stupend, 
as those of Antoninus and Diocletian. Flin; 36, saith there 
were an infinite number of them in Rome, and mightily 
frequented ; some bathed seven times a day, as Commodus 
the emperor is reported to have done ; usually twice a day, 
and they were after anointed with most costly ointments ; rich 
women bathed themselves in mUk, some in the milk of five 
hundred she-asses at once; we have many ruins of such 
baths found in this island, amongst those parietines and rub- 
bish of old Roman towns. Lipsius, de mag, Urh. Rom. I 3, 
e. 8, Bosinus, Scot of Antwerp, and other antiquaries, tell 
strange stories of their baths. Gillius, I. 4, cap. uk. Topogr. 
Constant, reckons up one hundred and fifty-five public ^ baths 
in Ck>nstantinople, of fair building ; they are still ' frequented 
in that city by the Turks of all sorts, men and women, and 
all over Greece and those hot countries ; to absterge belike 
that fulsomeness of sweat, to which they are there subject. 
* Busbequius, in his epistles, is very copious in describing the 
manner of them, how their women go covered, a maid fol- 
lowing with a box of ointment to rub them. The richer sort 
have private baths in their houses ; the poorer go to the com- 
mon, and are generally so curious in this behalf, that they 
will not eat nor drink until they have bathed, before and 
after meals some, * " and wiU not make water (but they will 
wash their hands) or go to stool." Leo Afer, /. 3, makes 
mention of one hundred several baths at Fez in Africa, most 
sumptuous, and such as have great revenues belonging to 
them. Buxtorf. cap. 14, Sgnagog. JticL speaks of many 

1 Ant azan£^ VoXa, Viao. < ThermsB oemunt, quin aquam seenm portent qvA 

NymphesB. > Sandes, lib. 1, saith. that partes obscaenas layent. Busbequius, ep. 

women go twice a week to the baths at 3, Leg. Turdte. 
least. * Epist. 8. ^ Nee. alyum ex- 
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ceremonies amongst the Jews in this kind; they are T^rj 
superstitious in their baths, especially women. 

Natural baths are praised by some, discommended by oth- 
ers ; but it is in a diverse respect. ^ MarcuSy de Oddis in 
Hip. affect consulted about baths, condemns them for the 
heat of the liver, because they dry too fast ; and yet by and 
by, ^in another counsel for the same disease, he approves 
them because they cleanse by reason of the sulphur, and 
would have their water to be drunk. Areteus, c. 7, com- 
mends alum baths above the rest ; and ' Mercurialis, c<msiL 
88, those of Lucca in that hypochondriacal passion. ^ He 
would have his patient tarry there Meen days together, and 
drink the water of them, and to be bucketed, or have the 
water poured on his head." John Baptista, Syhaiicus conL 
64, commends all the baths in Italy, and drinking of their 
water, whether they be iron, alum, sulphur ; so doth * Her- 
cules de Saxoni^ But in that they cause sweat and dry 
so much, he confines himself to hypochondriacal melancholy 
alone, excepting that of the head and the other. Trincavel- 
lius, cansiL 14, Kb. 1, prefers those ^ Forrectan baths before 
the rest, because of the milture of brass, iron, alum, and, 
cansiL 85, L 8, for a melancholy lawyer, and, consiL 36, in 
that hypochondriacal passion, the ^ baths of Aquaria, and, 36 
consiL the drinking of them. Frisimelica, consulted amongst 
the rest in Trincavellius, consiL 42, lib. 2, prefers the waters 
of ^ Apona before all artificial baths whatsoever in tins dis- 
ease, and would have one nine years affected with hypochon- 
driacal passions fly to them as to a ^ holy anchor. Of the 
same mind is Trincavellius himself there, and yet both put a 
hot liver in the same party for a cause, and send him to the 
waters of St. Helen, which are much hotter. Montanus, 

1 Hildeshefan, spicel. 2, de mel. Hypo- SAqasBPorrectaiuB. Aquss Aqnariie. 

son. si non adesset jecoris oaliditas, Ther- 7 Ad aqmui Aponenms velut ad sacratn 

mas laudajrem, et si non nimia humoris anchoram confuglat. 8 joh. Baubinns, 

exsiceatio esset metuenda. > Fol. 141. li. 8, o. 14, hist, admir. Foatis Bollensis 

s Thermas Lucenses adeat, ibique aquas in ducat. Wittemberg laudat aquas Bol- 

^us per 15 dies potet, et calidarum aqua- lenses ad melancholicos morbos* moBTO- 

mm stniieidiis turn caput turn ventricu- rem, fiusoiuatioiieni., allaque aoimi pathe- 

Jum de more sulyiciat. * In pauth. mata 
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ccnsih 230, magnifies the ^ Chalderinian baths, and, conMxL 237 
et 239, he exhorteth to the same, but with this caution, ^ ^ that 
the liver be outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be 
not overheated." But these baths must be warily frequented 
by melancholy persons, or if used, to such as are very cold 
of themselves, for as Grabelius concludes of all Dutch baths, 
and especially of those of Baden, " they are good for all cold 
diseases, ' nought for choleric, hot and dry, and all infirmities 
proceeding of choler, inflammations of the spleen and liver." 
Our English baths, as they are hot, must needs incur the 
same censure ; but D. Turner of old, and D. Jones have 
written at large of them. Of cold baths I find little or no 
mention in any physician, some speak against them ; ^ Cardan 
alone out of Agathinus " commends bathing in fresh rivers 
and cold waters, and adviseth all such as mean to live long to 
use it, for it agrees with all ages and complexions, and is most 
profitable for hot temperatures." As for sweating, urine, 
bloodletting by baemrods, or otherwise, I shaU elsewhere 
more opportunely speak of them. 

Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a cause, or in defect ; 
so moderately used to some parties an only help, a present 
remedy. Peter Forestus calls it aptisdmum remedium, a 
most apposite remedy, *" remitting anger, and reason, that 
was otherwise bound." Avicenna, Fen. 3, 20, Oribasius, 
med. collect, lib. 6, cap. 37, contend out of Rufus and others, 
• " that many madmen, melancholy, and labouring of the fall- 
ing-sickness, have been cured by this alone." Montaltus, cap, 
27, de melan. will have it drive away sorrow, and all illusions 
of the brain, to purge the heart and brain from ill smokes 
and vapours that offend them ; ' " and if it be omitted," as 
Yalescus supposeth, " it makes the mind sad, the body dull 
and heavy." Many other inconveniences are reckoned up by 

1 Balnea Chalderina. 3 Hepar ex- bent, nulli s&tati cum sit incongnuif eal- 

teme ungatnr ne caleflat. 3 Nooent Idis imprimis utUis. & Solvit Veniu 

oalidis et siccis, cholexicis, et omnibus rationis vim impeditam, ingentes iras re- 

morbis ex cholera, hepatis, spleniBque mittit, &c. * Multi comltiales, melan- 

affectionibus. * Lib. de aqua. Qui eholici, insani, hujus usu solo sanati. 

breve hoc vites curriculum cuplunt sani 7 Si omittatur coitus, contristat, et pluri- 

transigere, frigidis aquis ssepe lavaie de- mum gravat corpus et animum. 
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Mercatus, and by Rodericus k Castro, in their tracts de mel- 
ancholid virginum et monialium ; oh seminis reteniionem scevi' 
unt scepe moniales et virgines, but as Platerus adds, si nubant, 
sanantur, they rave single, and pine away, much discontent^ 
but marriage mends all. Marcellus Donatus, lib. 2, med, hist, 
cap. 1, tells a story to confirm this out of Alexander Bene- 
dictus, of a maid that was mad, ob menses inkibiios, cum in 
ojfficinam meritoriam incidisset, a quindecim viris eddem node 
compressor mensium largo profluvio, quodpluribus annis ante 
constiterat, non sine magno pudore mane menti restituta dis- 
cessit. But this must be warily understood, for as Amoldus 
objects, lib. 1, breviar. 18 cap. Quid coitiis ad melancholicum 
succum f What affinity have these two ? ^ " except it be 
manifest that superabundance of seed, or fulness of blood be 
a cause, or that love, or an extraordinary desire of Venus, 
have gone before," or that as Lod. Mercatus excepts, they be 
very f]atuous, and have been otherwise accustomed unto it. 
Montaltus, cap. 27, will not allow of moderate Venus to such 
as have the gout, paJsy, epilepsy, melancholy, except they be 
very lusty, and full of blood. ^ Lodovicus Antonius, lib. med, 
misceL in his chapter of Venus, forbids it utterly to all wres- 
tlers, ditchers, labouring men, &c. • Ficinus and * Marsilius 
Oognatus put Venus one of the five mortal enemies of a stu- 
dent: '*it consumes the spirits, and weakeneth the brain." 
Halyabbas the Arabian, 5 Theor. cap. 36, and Jason Pra- 
tensis make it the fountain of most diseases, ^ ^ but most per- 
nicious to them who are cold and dry ; " a melancholy man 
must not meddle with it, but in some cases. Plutarch in his 
book de san. tuend. accounts of it as one of the three princi- 
pal signs and preservers of health, temperance in this kind : 
• " to rise with an appetite, to be ready to work, and abstain 
from venery," tria saluberrima, are three most healthful 

1 Nisi corto constet nimum somen hibitum. < De unit, tnend. lib. 1. 

aat sangainem causam esse, aat amor * Lib. 1, ca. 7., exhamit enim spiritus an- 

pneceraerit, unt, &c. s Athletis, imumque debilitat. <> PrigicUa et siccis 

/Lrthriticis, podagricis nooet, nee oppor- corporibus inimicissima. Vesci intn 

Cnna prodest, nisi fortibus et qui multo satietatem, impigrum esse ad li^rem, 

sanguine abundant. Idem Scaliger, ex- yitale semen coDsenraie. 
eie. 260. Tuicia ideo luctatorlbus pro- 
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things. We see their opposites how pernicious they are to 
mankind, as to all other creatures they bring death, and many 
feral diseases : Immodids hrevis est eetas et rara senectus* 
Aristotle gives instance in sparrows, which are paritm vivaces 
oh salaettcUemy ^ short-lived because of their salacity, which is 
very frequent, as Scoppius in Priapiis will better inform you. 
The extremes being both bad, ^ the medium is to be kept, 
which cannot easily be determined. Some ai'e better able to 
sustain, such as are hot and moist, phlegmatic, as Hippocrates 
insinuateth, some strong and lusty, well fed like ' Hercules, 
*Proculu8 the emperor, lusty Laurence, '^ prostibulum fceminm 
Messalina the empress, that by philters, and such kind of las- 
civious meats, use all means to ' enable themselves ; and brag 
of it in the end, confodi mtdtas entm, occidi vero pauccts per 
venirem vidisH, as that Spanish ^ Celestina merrily said ; oth- 
ers impotent^ of a cold and dry constitution, cannot sustain 
those gymnics without great hurt done to their own bodies, 
of which number (though they be very prone to it) are 
.,^ len for the most part. 
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Of OtSil^^^jiimfied, With a Digression of the Air, 

a long-winged hawk, when he is first whistled off the 
fist, mounts alofl, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a circuit 
in the air, still soaring higher and higher till he be come to 
his full pitch, and in the end, when the game is sprung, 
comes down amain, and stoops upon a sudden ; so will I, 
having now come at last into these ample fields of air, wherein 

1 Nequitia est qusB te non sinit esse 8, 11, Lemniam, lib. 2, cap. 16, Catnllom 

senem. a yide Montanum, Pet. Gode- ad Ipsfphilam, &c., Orid. Bieg. lib. 8 et 

firidum, ▲monun, lib. 2, cap. 6, cariosom 6, &c., quot itinera una nocte confecis- 

de ids, nam etnumerum definite Talimu- sent, tot coronas ludicro deo puta Trl* 

distis, uniouique sciatis aasignari suum. phallo, Marsise, Hermae, Priapo donarent 

tempos, &o. > Thespiadas genuit. Cingemus tibi mentolam coronis, &e. 

* Vide Lampridinm, Tit. ^us, 4. 6 Et 7 Pernobosoodid. Qasp. BarthU. 
laasata yiris, &o. « Vid. Miaald. cent. 
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I may freely expatiate and exercise myself ibr my recrea- 
tiOTi, awhile rove, wander round about the world, mount aloft 
to those ethereal orbs and celestial spheres, and so descend to 
my former elements again. In which progress I will first see 
whether that relation of the friar of ^ Oxford be true, con- 
cerning those northern parts under the Pole (if I meet obiter 
with the wandering Jew, Elias Artifex, or Lucian's Icarome- 
nippits, they shall be my guides) whether there be such 
4 Euripes, and a great rock of loadstones, which may cause 
the needle in the compass still to bend that way, and what 
should be the true cause of the variation of the compass, ' is 
it a magnetical rock, or the pole-star, as Cardan will; or 
some other star in the bear, as Marsilius Ficinus ; or a mag- 
netical meridian, as Maurolicus ; Vel situs in vend terrce, as 
Agrioola ; or the nearness of the next continent, as Cabeus 
will ; or some other cause, as Scaliger, Cortesius, Conimbri- 
censes, Peregrinus contend ; why at the Azores it looks di- 
rectly north, otherwise not ? In the Mediterranean or Levant 
(as some observe) it varies 7 grad. by and by 12, and then 
22. In the Baltic Seas, near Rasceburg in Finland, the nee- 
dle runs round, if any ships come that way, though • Martin 
Ridley write otherwise, that the needle near the Pole will 
hardly be forced from his direction. 'Tis fit to be inquired 
whether certain rules may be made of it, as 11 grad. LoncL 
variat. alibi 36, &c., and that which is more prodigious, the 
variation varies in the same place, now taken accurately, 'tis 
so much after a few years quite altered from that it was ; till 
we have better intelligence, let our Dr. Gilbert, and Nicholas 
* Cabeus the Jesuit, that have both written great volumes of 
this subject, satisfy these inquisitors. Whether the sea be 
open and navigable by the Pole arctic, and which is the like- 
liest way, that of Bartison the Hollander, under the Pole 
itself, which for some reasons I hold best; or by Fretum 

1 Nich. da Lynna, died by Mercator in 26, in his Treatise of Magnetic Bodies, 

his map. « Mens Sloto. Some caU it * Lege, Ub. 1, cap. 23 et 24, de magnetloa 

the highest hill in the world, next Tene- philosophia, et lib. 8, cap. 4. 
rift in the Canaries. Lat. 81. > Cap. 
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Davis, or Nova Zembla. Whether ^ Hudson's discovery bo 
true of a new found ocean, any likelihood of Button's Bay 
in fifty degrees, Hubberd's Hope in sixty, that of tA uUre^ 
near Sir Thomas Eoe's welcome in Northwest Fox, being 
that the sea ebbs and flows constantly there fifteen foot in 
twelve hours, as our ^ new cards inform us that California is 
not a cape, but an island, and the west winds make the neap 
tides equal to the spring, or that there be any probability to 
pass by the straits of Anian to China, by the promontory of 
Tabin. If there be, I shall soon perceive whether • Marcus 
Polus the Venetian's narration be true or false, of that great 
city of Quinsay and Cambalu; whether there be any such 
places, or that as * Matth. Hiccius the Jesuit hath written, 
China and Cataia be all one, the great Cham of Tartary, and 
the king of China be the same ; Xuntain and Quinsay, and 
the city of Cambalu be that new Peking, or such a waU 400 
leagues long to part China from Tartary ; whether * Presby- 
ter John be in Asia or Africa ; M. Polus Yenetus puts him 
in Asia, *the most received opinion is, that he is emperor of 
the Abyssines, which of old was Ethiopia, now Nubia, under 
the equator in Africa. Whether ^ Guinea be an island or 
part of the continent, or that hungry ^ Spaniard's discovery 
of Terra Austraits Incognita, or MageOanica, be as true as 
that of Mercurius BrUannius, or his of Utopia, or his of 
Ludnia. And yet in likelihood it may be so, for without all 
question it being extended from the tropic of Capricorn to 
the circle Antarctic, and lying as it doth in the temperate zone, 
cannot choose but yield in time some flourishing kingdoms to 
succeeding ages, as America did unto the Spaniards. Shouten 
and Le Meir have done well in the discovery of the Straits 
of Magellan, in finding a more convenient passage to Mare 
paeijicum; methinks some of our modem argonauts should 
prosecute the rest. As I go by Madagascar, I would see 

i l<n2. < M. Brigs his map, and Aaia Prasb. Joh. meminlt, lib. 8, cap. 80. 

Northirest Vte. > Ub. 2, ca. 64, de • AUnandiis et alii. ? Lat. 10, Gr. 

nob. cxritaL Qainnj, et cap. 10, de Anst. • Ferdiiiaiido do Qoir. Ann* 

Cambalu. «Lib. 4, exped. ad ffinas, 1612. 
ea. S, et lib. 6, e. 18. & H. Polos in 
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that great bird ^ ruck, that can carry a man and horse or an 
elephant, with that Arabian phoenix described by ^Adrico- 
mius ; see the pelicans of Egypt, those Scythian gryphes in 
Asia; and afterwards in Africa examine the fountains of 
Nilus, whether Herodotus, • Seneca, Plin. lib. 5, cap, 9, 
Strabo, lib, 5, give a true cause of his annual flowing, * Pa- 
gaphetta discourse rightly of it, or of Niger and Senegal; 
examine Cardan, ^ Scaliger's reasons, and the rest Is it from 
those Etesian winds, or melting of snow in the mountains 
under the equator (for Jordan yearly overflows when the 
snow melts in Mount Libanus), or from those great dropping 
perpetual showers which are so frequent to the inhabitants 
vdthin the tropics, when the sun is vertical, and cause such 
vast inundations in Senegal, Maragnan, Oronoco and the rest 
of those great rivers in Zona Torrida, which have all com- 
monly the same passions at set times ; and by gopd husbandry 
and policy hereafter no doubt may come to be as populous, 
as well tilled, as fruitful, as Egypt itself or Cauchinthina ? I 
would observe all those motions of the sea, and from what 
cause they proceed, from the moon (as the vulgar hold) or 
earth's motion, which Galileus, in the fourth dialogue of his 
system of the world, so eagerly proves, and firmly demon- 
strates ; or winds, as • some will. Why in that quiet ocean 
of Zur, in mart pcunfico, it is scarce perceived, in our British 
seas most violent, in the Mediterranean and Red Sea so ve- 
hement irregular, and diverse? Why the current in that 
Atlantic Ocean should still be in some places from, in some 
again towards the north, and why they come sooner than go ? 
and so from Moabar to Madagascar in that Indian Ocean, the 
merchants come in three weeks, as ^ Scaliger discusseth, they 
return scarce in three months, with the same or like winds ; 
the continual current is fix>m east to west Whether Mount 

1 Alarmn pennss continent in longitu- Bern. Telesins, lib. de mari. ' Ezercit. 

ffine 12 passns, elq[>hantem in sublime 52. de marlB motu caussB investigandas : 

tollero poteet. Polns, 1. 8, c. 40. > lib. prima reciprocationis, secunda yarietatis, 

2, Deacript. terras sanctie. < Natur. tertiaoeleritatis, quartacessatlonis, quia* 

qnaBst. lib. 4, cap. 2. * Lib. de reg. ta priyatiODls, sezta contrarietatis. Pa* 

Congo. B Ezercit. 47. • See M. Car- tridus saith 62 miles in height, 
penter's Geography, lib. 2, cap. 6, et 
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Athos, Felion, Olympus, Ossa, Caucasus, Aflas, be so higb 
. as Plinj, Solinus, Mela relate, above doads, meteors, vM nee 
aura nee venti spirant (insomuch that they that ascend die 
suddenly very often, the air is so subtile), 1250 paces high, 
according to that measure of Dicearchus, or seventy-eight 
miles perpendicularly high, as Jacobus Mazonius, see, B ei 4, 
expounding that place of Aristotle about Caucasus ; and as 
^ Blancanus the Jesuit contends out of Clavius and Nonius 
demonstrations de Orepusculis ; or rather thirty-two stadiums, 
as the most received opinion is; or four miles, which the 
height of no mountain doth perpendicularly exceed, and ia 
equal to the greatest depths of the sea, which is, as Scaliger 
^ holds, 1580 paces, Exerc 38, others 100 paces. I would see 
those inner parts of America, whether there be anj such 
great city of Manoa, or Eldorado, in that golden empire, 
where the highways are as much beaten (one reports) as 
between Madrid and Yalladolid in Spain ; or any such Ama- 
zons as he relates, or gigantic Fatagones in Chica ; with thai 
miraculous mountain 'ibouyapab in the Northern Brazil, 
€uju»jugum stemttur in amcenissimam planitiemy 4^, or thai 
of Pariacacca so high elevated in Peru. ' The pike of Ten- 
erifife how high it is ? seventy miles, or fifty as Patricius 
holds, or nine as Snellius demonstrates in his Eratosthenes; 
see that strange ^ Cirknickzerksey lake in Camiola, whose 
waters gush so fast out of the ground, that they will overtake 
a swift horseman, and by and by with as incredible celerity 
are supped up ; which Lazius and Wemerus make an argu- 
ment of the Argonauts sailing under ground. And that vast 
den or hold called * Esmellen in Muscovia, qiue visitor kor- 
rendo hiatu, ^c, which if anything casually ^Jl in, makes 
such a roaring noise, that no thunder, or ordnance, or warlike 
engine can make the like ; such another is Gilberts Gave in 
Lapland, ¥rith many the like. I would examine the Caspian 

1 Lib. de ezplkatione looommliailMm. emmpant et absorbontar, nt «s|MdMl 

Aifotofi. >Laet. lib. 17, cap. 18, de- eqniti aditnm intereladant. •. 

■cript. oceid. Ind. * Lnge eM Tocant. dus de Magte, cap. de PitaifHs. 
* OMr. Wemenu. AqusB t&nta oeleritate 
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Sea, and see where and how it exonerates itself, after it 
hath taken in Volga, Jaxares, Oxus, and those great rivers ; 
at the month of Obj, or where ? What Tent the Mexican 
lake hath, the Titicacan in Peru, or that circular pool in the 
Tale of Terapeia, of which Acosta, L 3, c, 16, hot in a cold 
country, the spring of which boils up in the middle twenty 
foot square, and hath no Tent but exhalation ; and that of 
Mare mortuum in Palestine, of Thrasymene, at Peruzium in 
Italy; the Mediterranean itself. For from the ocean, at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, there is a perpetual current into the 
LeTant, and so likewise by the Thracian Bosphorus out of the 
Euxine or Black Sea, besides all those great riTcrs of Nile, 
Po, Rhone, &c., how is this water consumed, by the sun or 
otherwise ? I would find out with Trajan the fountains of 
Danube, of Granges, Oxus, see those Egyptian pyramids, 
Trajan's bridge, Grotto de SyhiUcL, Lucullus's fish-ponds, the 
temple of Nidrose, &c. And, if I could, obserTe what be- 
eomes of swallows, storks, cranes, cuckoos, nightingales, red- 
starts, and many other kind of singing birds, waterfowls, 
hawks, &c, some of them are only seen in summer, some in 
winter; some are observed in the ^snow, and at no other 
times, each having their seasons. In winter not a bird is in 
MusooTy to be found, but at the spring in an instant the 
woods and hedges are full of them, saith ^ Herberstein ; how 
comes it to pass ? Do they sleep in winter, like Gesner's Al- 
pine mice; or do they lie hid (as 'Olaus affirms) ^'in the 
bottom of lakes and riTcrs, spiritum continentes f often so 
found by fishermen in Poland and Scandia, two together, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing; and when the spring Comes 
they reviTe again, or if they be brought into a stoTe, or to 
the fireside." Or do they follow the sun, as Peter Martyr, 
leffcU* Bahylonica, I, 2, manifestly conTicts, out of his own 
knowledge ; for when he was ambassador in Egypt, he saw 

iId campisLoricen.BoliunTiffantiiTin stropnnt eonim caatlleiiis. Hnseorlt, 

nWe, et ublnam yeie, fleBtate^ autumno comment. > Immergunt se fluminibus 

■e oocultuit. Hermes, Polit. 1. 1, Jul. lacubusque per hyemem totam, &o. 
BeUins. * Statim ineunte vere sylTfls 
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swallows, Spanish kites, ^and many such other European 
birds, in December and January yery familiarly flying, and 
in great abundance, about Alexandria, v^i JhridcB tunc ar^ 
hores ac mridaria. Or lie they hid in caves, rocks, and hol- 
low trees, as most think, in deep tin-mines or sea-cliffs, as 

* Mr. Carew gives out ? I conclude of them all, for my part, 
as • Munster doth of cranes and storks ; whence they come, 
whither they go, incompertum mdhuc, as yet we know not 
We see them here, some in summer, some in winter ; " their 
coming and going is sure in the night ; in the plains of Asia 
(saith he) the storks meet on such a set day, he that comes 
last is torn in pieces, and so they get them gone." Many 
strange places, Isthmi, Euripi, Chersonesi, creeks, havens, 
promontories, straits, lakes, baths, rocks, mountains, places, 
and fields, where cities have been ruined or swallowed, bat- 
tles fought, creatures, sea-monsters, remora, &c., minerals, 
vegetals. Zoophytes were fit to be considered in such an ex- 
pedition, and amongst the rest that of * Herberstein his Tartar 
lamb, ^Hector Boethius's goose-bearing tree in the orchards, to 
which Cardan, lib. 7, cap. 36, de rerum varietaf. subscribes ; 

• Vertomannus's wonderful palm, that ' fly in Hispaniola, that 
shines like a torch in the night, that one may well see to 
write ; those spherical stones in Cuba which nature hath so 
made, and those like birds, beasts, fishes, crowns, swords, 
saws, pots, &c, usually found in the metal mines in Saxony 
about Mansfield, and in Poland near Nokow and Pallukie, 
as ® Munster and others relate. Many rare creatures and 
novelties each part of the world affords ; amongst the rest, I 
would know for a certain whether there be any such men, as 

1 Cseterasque Tolucres Pontum hyeme nns, 1. 5, e. 16, mentioneth a tree that 

adyeniente h nostris regionibus Europeis bears fruits to eat, wood to burn, bark to 

trausYolantes. 3 Surrey of Oomwall. make ropes, wine and water to drink, oil 

8 Porro ciconiae quonam h loco yeniant, and sugar, and leaves as tiles to coyer 

quo se conferant, incompertum adhuc, houses, flowers for clothes, &c. f An- 

agmen yenientium, descendentium, ut imal infectum Cusino, ut quis legere Tel 

gruum yenisse cemimos, nocturnis opi- scribere possit sine alterius ope luminis. 

nor temporibus. In patentibus Asise ^ Cosmog. lib. 1, cap. 4S5, et lib. 8, cap. 1, 

oampis certo die congregant se, earn quee habent ollas & natura formatas i terra 

noyissim^ advenit la^erant, inde avolant. extractas, similes illis k flgulis fitctis. oo- 

Cosmog. 1. 4^ c. 126. * Comment. Mus- ronas, pisces, ayes, et omnes animanaiuii 

OOT. 6 Hist. Scot. 1. 1. Vertoman- species. 
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Leo Suavius, in his comment on Paracelsus de sanit tuencL 
and * Gaguinus records in his description of Muscovy, " that 
in Lucomoria, a province in Russia, lie fast asleep as dead all 
winter, from the 27th of November, like frogs and swallows, 
benumbed with cold, but about the 24th of April in the spring 
they revive again, and go about their business." I would 
examine that demonstration of Alexander Piccolomineus, 
whether the earth's superficies be bigger than the sea's ; or 
that of Archimedes be true, the superficies of all water is 
even ? Search the depth, and see that variety of sea-mon- 
sters and fishes, mermaids, sea-men, horses, &c., which it 
affords. Or whether that be true which Jordanus Brunus 
scoffs at, that if Grod did not detain it, the sea would overflow 
the earth by reason of his higher site, and which Josephus 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his interpretation on those mathe- 
matical places of Aristotle, fooUshly fears, and in a just tract 
proves by many circumstances, that in time the sea will 
waste away the land, and all the globe of the earth shall be 
covered with waters; risum teneatis, amicif what the sea 
takes away in one place it adds in another. Methinks he 
might rather suspect the sea should in time be filled by land, 
trees grow up, carcasses, &c., that all-devouring fire, omnia 
devorans et consumens, will sooner cover and dry up the vast 
ocean with sand and ashes. I would examine the true seat 
of that terrestrial ^ paradise, and where Ophir was whence 
Solomon did fetch his gold; from Peruana, which some sup- 
pose, or that Aurea Chersonesus, as Dominicus Niger, Arias 
Montanus, Groropius, and others will. I would censure all 
Pliny's, Solinus's, Strabo's, Sir John Mandeville's, Olaus Mag- 
nus's, Marcus Polus's lies, correct those errors in navigation, 
reform cosmographical charts, and rectify longitudes, if it 
were possible ; not by the compass, as some dream, with Mark 
Ridley in his treatise of magnetical bodies, cap, 43, for as 
Cabeus, magnet, phihs. lib. 3, cap, 4, fully resolves, there is 

1 Ut Solent hirnndines et ranse pr» 3 yid. Perexiimi in Qen. Cor. & Lapide, et 
£rigori8 magnitndine mori, et postea r»- alios. 
deonte reie 21 Apxilis reyiyiscere. 
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no hope tbenoe, yet I would observe some better meaos to 
find them out 

I would have a conyenient place to go down with Orpheus, 
Ulysses, Hercules, ^ Lucian's Menippus, at St Patrick's pur- 
gatory, at Trophonius's den, Hecla in Iceland, -^tna in Sicily, 
to descend and see what is done in the bowels of the earth ; 
do stones and metals grow there still ? how come fir-trees to 
be ^digged out from tops of hills, as in our mosses, and 
marshes all over Europe? How come they to dig up fish 
bones, sheUs, beams, iron-works, many fathoms under ground, 
and anchors in mountains far remote from all seas ? ' Anno 
1460 at Berne in Switzerland 50 fathom deep, a ship was 
digged out of a mountain, where they got metal ore, in whieh 
were 48 carcasses of men, with other merchandise. That 
such things are ordinarily found in tops of hills, Aristotle in- 
sinuates in his meteors, ^ Fomponius Mela in his first book, 
c. de Numidia^ and familiarly in the Alps, saith ^ Blancanus 
the Jesuit, the like is to be seen ; came this from earthquakes, 
or from Noah's flood, as Christians suppose, or is there a 
vicissitude of sea and land, as Anaximenes held of old, the 
mountains of Thessaly would become seas, and seas again 
mountains ? The whole world belike should be new moulded, 
when it seemed good to those all-commanding powers, and 
turned inside out, as we do haycocks in harvest, top to bot- 
tom, or bottom to top ; or as we turn apples to the fire, move 
the world upon his centre ; that which is under the poles now, 
should be translated to the equinoctial, and that which is 
under the torrid zone to the circle arctic and antarctic another 
while, and so be reciprocally warmed by the sun ; or if the 
worlds be infinite, and every fixed star a sun, with his com- 
passing planets (as Brunus and Campanella conclude) cast 
three or four worlds into one ; or else of one world make 
three or four new, as it shall seem to them best To proceed, 

1 In Necyomantia, Tom. 2. > Fracas- reperta est, in qua quadra^nta octo ea- 

torius, lib. de simp. Geoigins Memla. lib. davera inerant, anohons, &c. « Pisces 

de mem. Julius Billins, &c. > Sim- et oonohsB in montibus Tepexfuntnr. 

lems, Ortelius, Brachiis centum sub terra 5 lib. de lods Math«mat Arlstot. 
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if the earth be 21,500 miles in ^ compass, its diameter is 
7000 from us to our antipodes, and what shall be com 
prehended in all that space ? What is the centre of the 
earth? is it pure element only, as Aristotle decrees, in- 
habited (as * Paracelsus thinks) with creatures, whose chaos 
is the earth ; or with fairies, as the woods and waters (accord- 
mg to him) are with nymphs, or as the air, with spirits? 
Dionisiodorus, a mathematician in * Pliny, that sent a letter 
ad superos after he was dead, from the centre of the earth 
to signify what distance the same centre was from the super^ 
fides of the same, viz : 42,000 stadiums, might hare done 
Well to have satisfied all these doubts. Or is it the place of 
hell, as Virgil in his JSneides, Plato, Luoian, Dante, and 
others poetically describe it, and as many of our divines 
think ? In good earnest, Anthony Rusca, one of the sociefy 
of that Ambrosian College, in Milan, in his great volume da 
BifemOy lib, 1, cap. 47, is stiff in this tenet,, 'tis a corporeal 
fire tow, cap, 5, L 2, as he there disputes. "Whatsoever 
philosophers write (saith * Surius), there be certain mouths 
of hell, and places appointed for the punishment of men's 
souls, as at Hecla in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead men 
are familiarly seen, and sometimes talk Mth the living ; God 
would have such visible places, that mortal men might be 
certainly informed that there be such punishments after 
death, and learn hence to fear God.'' Kranzius, JDan. hist* 
lib, 2, cap, 24, subscribes to this opinion of Surius, so dodi 
Colerus, cap, 12, Mb, de immortoL animae, (out of the author- 
ity belike of St Gregory, Durand, and the rest of the school- 
men, who derive as much from ^tna in Sicily, Lipari, Hiera, 
and those sulphureous vukanian islands,) making Terra del 
Fuego, and those frequent volcanoes in America, of which 
Acosta, lib, 3, cap, 24, that fearful Mount Hecklebirg in Nor- 

1 Or plain, as Patricias holds, which Qtiicquid dicunt Philosophi, qntedam 

Austin, Lactantius, and some others, sunt Tartan ostia, et loca puniendis ani- 

held of old as round as a trencher, mis destinata, ut Hecla mons, &c., ubl 

* 14. de Zllphia et Plgmeis, they penetrate mortuonim spiritus visuntur, &c., voluit 

Xb» earth as we do the air. 8 Lib. 2, Deu8eztaretalialoca,utdiscantmortale8 
e. 112. 4 Commentar. ad an&tun 1537. 
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way, an especial argament to prove it, ^ ^ where lamentable 
ficreeches and bowlings are oondnuaUj beard, which strike a 
terror to the auditors ; fiery chariots are oommonlj seen to 
bring in the sools of men in the likeness of crows, and devils 
ordinarOj go in and out." Such another proof i^that place 
near the Pyramids in Egypt, by Cairo, as well to confirm 
this as the resnrrection, mentioned by * Kommannas, mirac. 
morL Ub. 1, cop. 38, Camerarias, oper, sue. ccq>. 37, Breden- 
bachius, pereg, ter, gcmcL and some others, ^ where once a 
year dead bodies arise about March, and walk, after awhile 
hide themselves again ; thousands of people come yearly to 
see them." But these and such like testimonies others reject, 
as fieibles, illusions of spirits, and they will have no such local 
known place, more than Styx or Phlegethon, Pluto's court, 
or that poetical Jnfemuty where Homer's soul was seen hang- 
ing on a tree, &C., to which they ferried over in Charon's boat, 
or went down at Hermione in Greece, campendiaria ad t n- 
feros vicL, which is the shortest cut, quia nuBum a martuis 
tundum eo loci exposcwU (saith * Gerbelius), and besides there 
were no fees to be paid. Well then, is it hell, or purgatory, 
as Bellannine ; or Limbus patmmy as Gralludns will, and as 
Busca will, (for they have made maps of it,) ^ or Ignatius 
parlour ? Virgil, sometime bishop of Saltbui^ (as A ventinus. 
Anno 745, relates,) by Boni&cius bishop of Mentz was there- 
lore called in question, because he held antipodes (which they 
made a doubt whether Christ died for), and so by that means 
took away the seat of hell, or so contracted it, that it could 
bear no proportion to heaven, and contradicted that opinion 
of Austin, Basil, Lactantius, that held the earth round as a 
trencher (whom Aoosta and common experience more largely 
ccmfute), but not as a ball ; and Jerusalem where Christ died 
the middle of it ; or Delos, as the fieibulous Greeks feigned ; 
because when Jupiter let two ea^es loose, to fiy from the 



1 UU ndaeimlilhB ^jvlutiiim Toees mi> mxaiis sab temm n abseondunt, fte. 

dimitar, qui anditoilbiu honronm in- * Paa nlp t. Qtmo. Ub. 6, de Fdop 

entfant band Tolgaram, &e. * Sz « GondaTB Ignatfl. 
■ i^iiirhri i i ^ppannt bwdm Martio, «t 
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world's ends east and west, they met at Delos. But that 
scruple of Bonifacius is now quite taken away by our lattef 
divines ; Franciscus Ribera, in cap. 14^ Apoccdyps, will have 
hell a materia) and local fire in the centre of the earth, 200 
Italian miles in diameter, as he defines it out of those words, 

Eodvit sanguis de terra -per stadia miUe sexcentiz, S^e, 

But Lessius, lib, 13, de morihus divinis^ cap. 24, will have this 
local hell far less, one Dutch mile in diameter, all filled with 
fire and brimstone ; because, as he there demonstrates, that 
space, cubically multiplied, will make a sphere able to hold 
eight hundred thousand millions of damned bodies (allowing 
each body six foot square) which will abundantly suffice; 
Gum cerium sit, inquiU facta svhductione, non futuros centies 
miUe miUiones damnandorum. But if it be no material fire, 
(as Sco-Thomas, Bonaventure, Sondnas, Voscius, and others 
argue,) it may be there or elsewhere, as Keckerman disputes, 
System. Theol. for sure somewhere it is, certum est alicubi^ 
etsi definitits circidus non assignetur. I will end the contro- 
versy in ^ Austin's words, " "Rpjjjpr ^nnht nf t.hincfl mro^^^^'^j 
tl^n in ^ntg]!:iJL^nti nnrprtai^twPj where Abraham's bosom 
is, and hell fire : " * Vix a mansttetis, a conterUiosis nunquam 
invenitur ; scarce the meek, the contentious shall never find. 
If it be solid earth, 'tis the fountain of metals, waters, which 
by his innate temper turns air into water, which springs up 
in several chinks, to moisten the earth's superficies, and that 
in a tenfold proportion, (as Aristotle holds,) or else these foun- 
tains come directly from the sea, by ' secret passages, and so 
made fresh again, by running through the bowels of the earth ; 
and are either thick, thin, hot, cold, as the matter or minerals 
are by which they pass ; or as Peter Martyr, Ocean. Decad. 
lib. 9, and some others hold, from * abundance of rain that 
falls, or from that ambient heat and cold, which alters that 
inward heat, and so per consequens the generation of waters. 

I Melius dubltare de occultds, quam lit- as in all llkeliliood the Caspian Sea 

igare de incertis, ubi flamma inferni, &e. vents itself into the Enxine or ocean. 

« See Dr. Raynolds praelect. 56. in Apoc. * Seneca, qniest. lib. cap. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

I As they come from the sea, so they re- 9, 10, 11, 12, de causis aquarum perpet- 

tam to the sea again by secret passages, uis. 
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Or else it may be loll of wind, or a snlphoreoas innate fire, 
as our metecmlogists infoim as, which sometimes breaking 
oat, caaseth those horrible earthquakes, which are so freqaent 
in these days in Japan, China, uid oftentimes swallow up 
whole cities. Let Lncian's Menippns consult with or ask of 
Tiresias, if joa wiU not believe philosophers, he shall clear 
all joar doubts when he makes a second voyage. 

In the mean time let as consider of that which is sttb dioy 
and find oat a trae cause, if it be possible, of such accidents, 
meteors, alterations, as happen above ground. Whence pro- 
ceed that variety of manners, and a distinct character (as 
it were) to several nations ? Some are wise, subtle, witty ; 
others dull, sad, and heavy ; some big, some little, as Tolly 
de Fato, Plato in Timseo^ Yegetius and Bodine prove at 
large, method, cop, 5, some mfty and s<»ne hardy, barbarous, 
dvil, black, don, white, is it firom the air, from the soil, influ- 
ence of stars, or some other secret cause ? Why doth Africa 
breed so many venomous beasts, Ireland none? Athens 
owls, Crete none ? ^ Why hath Danlis and Thebes no swal- 
lows (so Pausanias informeth os) as well as the rest of 
Greece, ^Ithaca no hares, Pontos asses, Scythia swine? 
whence comes this variety of complexions, coloors, plants, 
birds, beasts, * metals, pecoliar almost to every place ? Why 
so many thoosand strange birds and beasts proper to America 
alone, as Acosta demands, Kb, 4, cap, 36, were they created 
in the six days, or ever in Noah's ark ? if there, why are 
they not dispersed and found in other ooontries ? It is a 
thing (saith he) hath long held me in sospense ; no Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew ever heard of them before, and yet as difier- 
ing from our Eoropean animals, as an egg and a chestnot ; 
and which is more, kine, horses, sheep, &c., till the Spaniards 
brooght them, were never heard of in those parts ? How 
comes it to pass, that in the same site, in one latitude, to such 
as are JPericBciy there should be such difference of soil, com- 

1 In ite nee polios hinmdines exelii- Quito in Ftera. Plm awl qoam term 
dtmt, aeqoa, ac > Th. BaTennas, Ub. fbditur in aoiiibdiniB. 
ia Ttk. hom. pnezQg. oa. ulfc. * At 
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flexion, colour, metal, air, &c. The Spaniards are white, and 
fio are Italians, when as the inhabitants about ^ Caput bona 
spei are blackamoors, and yet both alike di^ant from the 
equator ; nay, they that dwell in the same parallel line with 
these negroes, as about the Straits of Magellan, are white 
coloured, and yet some in Presbyter John's country in 
Ethiopia are dun ; they in Zeilan and Malabar parallel with 
them again black ; Manamotapa in Africa, and St. Thomas 
Isle are extreme hot, both under the line, coal black their 
inhabitants, whereas in Peru they are^quite opposite in colour, 
very temperate, or rather cold, and yet both alike elevated. 
Moscow in 53 degrees of latitude extreme cold, as those 
northern countries usually are, having one perpetual hard 
£rost all winter long ; and in 52 deg. lat sometimes hard frost 
and snow all summer, as Button's Bay, &c, or by fits ; and 
jet ^ England near the same latitude, and Ireland very moist, 
warm, and more temperate in winter than Spain,Italy, or 
France. Is it the sea that causeth this difference, and the air 
that comes from it? Why then is *Ister so cold near the 
Euxine, Pontus, Bithynia, and all Thrace ? frigidas regiones 
Maginus calls them* and yet their latitude is but 42, which 
should be hot ; ^ Quevira, or Nova Albion in America, bor- 
dering on the sea, was so cold in July, that our ^ Englishmen 
could hardly endure it. At Noremberga in 45 lat. all the 
sea is frozen ice, and yet in a more southern latitude than 
ours. New England, and the island of Cambrial Oolchos, 
which that noble gentleman, Mr. Yaughan, or Orpheus, junior, 
describes in his Golden Fleece, is in the same latitude with 
Little Britain in France, and yet their winter begins not till 
January, their spring till May; which search he accounts 

1 Ad Caput bonffi spei inoolaB sunt ni- qiuB hujos ooloris caiua efficiens, ooeliTe 

gerrimi : Si sol causa, cur non Hispani an terrsB qualitas, an soli proprietas, aut 

et Itali seque nigri, in eadem latitudine, ipsorum hominum innata ratio, aut om- 

seque distantes ab iBquatore, illi ad Aus- nia? Ortelius in Africa Theat. > Be- 

tmm, hi ad Boream? qui sub Presbyte- gio quocunque anni tempore temperatis- 

ro Johan. habitant subfusci sunt, in sima. Ortel. Multas Galliss et ItalisB 

Zeilan et Malabar nigri, saque distantes regiones, moUi tepore, et benigna quadam 

ab .fiquatore, eodemque coeli parallelo : temperie prorsns anteoellit, Jovi. ^ i^t. 

9ed hoc (nagis mixari qnis possit. in tota 45, Danubii. * Quevira, lat. 40. ^ In 

America nusquam nigros inTeniri, prse- Sir Fro. Drake's Toyage. 
ter paucos In looo Quareno illis dicto 
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worthy of an astrologer ; is this from the easterly winds, or 
meltlDg of ice and snow dissolved within the circle arctic ; or 
that the air being thick, is longer before it be warm by the 
sunbeams, and once heated like an oven will keep itself from 
cold ? Our climes breed lice, ^ Hungary and Ireland mcd^ 
audiunt in this kind ; come to the Azores, by a secret virtue 
of that air they are instantly consumed, and all our European 
vermin almost, saith Ortelius. Egypt is watered with Nilus 
not far from the sea, and yet there it seldom or never rains ; 
Rhodes, an island of the same nature, yields not a cloud, and 
yet our islands ever dropping and inclining to rain. The 
Atlantic Ocean is still subject to storms, but in Del Zur, or 
Mari PacificOy seldom or never any. Is it from tropic stars, 
apertio portarum, in the dodecatemories or constellations, the 
moon's mansions, such aspects of plants, such winds, or dis- 
solving air, or thick air, which causeth this and the like dif- 
ferences of heat and cold? Bodine relates of a Portugal 
ambassador, that coming from ^Lisbon to *Dantzic in Spruce, 
found greater heat there than at any time at home. Don 
Garcia de Sylva, legate to Philip III., king of Spain, resid- 
ing at Ispahan in Persia, 1619, in his letter to the Marquess 
of Bedmar, ^akes mention of greater cold in Ispahan, whose 
latitude is 31 gr. than ever he felt in Spain, or any part of 
Europe. The tomd zone was by our predecessors held to 
be uninhabitable, out by our modem travellers found to be 
most temperate, bedewed with frequent rains, and moistening 
showers, the breeze and cooling blasts in some parts, as 
*Acosta describes, most pleasant and fertile. Arica in Chili 
is by report one of the sweetest places that ever the sun 
shined on, Olympus terrce, a heaven on earth ; how incom- 
parably do some extol Mexico in Nova Hispania, Peru, 
Brazil, &c., in some again hard, dry, sandy, barren, a very 
desert, and still in the same latitude. Many times we find 
great diversity of air in the same * country, by reason of the 

1 Laiuitis, orat. contra Hongaros. * "De nat. noyi orbis, lib. 1, cap. 9. Sii»> 
Lisbon, lat. 88. * Dantiic, lat. 64. TissimnB omnium locna, &c. 6 Th* 
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site to seas, hills or dales, want of water, nature of soil, and 
the like ; as in Spain, AiTagon is aspera et sicca, harsh and 
evil inhabited ; Estremadura is dry, sandy, barren most part, 
extreme hot by reason of his plains ; Andalusia another Para- 
dbe ; Valencia a most pleasant air, and continually green ; 
so is it about ^ Granada, on the one side fertile plains, on the 
other, continual snow to be seen all summer long on the hill- 
tops. That their houses in the Alps are three quarters of the 
year covered with snow, who knows not ? That TeneriflTe is 
so cold at the top, extreme hot at the bottom ; Mons Atlas in 
Africa, Libanus in Palestine, with many such, tantos inter 
ardores fidos nivihis, * Tacitus calls them, and Badzivilus, 
efjpist. 2, fol, 27, yields it to be far hotter there than in any 
part of Italy ; 'tis true ; but they are highly elevated, near 
the middle region, and therefore cold, oh paucam solarium 
radiorum refractionem, as Serrarius answers, com. in 3 cap, 
Josvja qiUBst 5, Ahdensis, qtusest, 37. In the heat of summer, 
in the king's palace in Escurial, the air is most temperate, by 
reason of a cold blast which comes from the snowy mountains 
of Sierra de Cadarama hard by, when as in Toledo it is very 
hot ; so in all other countries. The causes of these altera- 
tions are commonly by reason of their nearness (I say) to the 
middle region ; but this diversity of air, in places equally situ- 
ated, elevated and distant from the pole, can hardly be satis- 
fied with that diversity of plants, birds, beasts, which is so 
familiar with us j with Indians, everywhere, the sun is equally 
distant, the same vertical stars, the same irradiations of plan- 
ets, aspects like, the same nearness of seas, the same super- 
ficies, the same soil, or not much different. Under the equator 
itself, amongst the Sierras, Andes, Lanos, as Herrera, Laet, 
and * A^ta contend, there is tarn miraMlis et inopinata va^ 
netaSy such variety of weather, ut meritd exerceat ingenia, 
that no philosophy can yet find out the true cause of it. 
When I consider how temperate it is in one place, saith 

same variety of weather Iiod. Guicciar- Quadus. > Hist. lib. 6. * lib. U^ 
dine observes betwixt Liege and ^ax not cap. 7. 
ftr distant, descript. Belg. i Magin. 
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^ Acosta, within the tropic of Capricorn, as about La Plata, 
and yet hard by at Fotosi, in that same altitude, mountainous 
alike, extreme cold ; extreme hot in Brazil, &c. IRc egOy 
saith Acosta, phihsophiam Aristotelis metearologieam vehe~ 
menter trrisi, cum, S^c, when the sun comes nearest to them, 
they have great tempests, storms, thunder and lightning, 
great store of rain, snow, and the foulest weather ; when the 
sun is vertical, their rivers overflow, the morning fair and 
hot, noonday cold and moist ; all which is opposite to us. 
How comes it to pass ? Scaliger, poetices, I, 3, c, 16, dis- 
courseth thus of this subject. How comes, or wherefore is 
this temeraria siderum dispositio, this rash placing of stars, or 
as Epicurus mil, fortuita, or accidental ? Why are some big, 
some little, why are they so confusedly, unequally situated in 
the heavens, and set so much out of order? In all other 
things nature is equal, proportionable, and constant; there 
be jusUb dtmenstones, et prudens partium di^posiUo, as in the 
fabric of man, his eyes, ears, nose, face, members are corre- 
spondent, cur non idem ccdo opere omnium puJcherrimof 
"Why are the heavens so irregular, neque paribus moUbuSj 
neque paribus iniervc^s, whence is this difference ? Diversos 
(he concludes) efficere locorum Genios, to make diversity of 
countries, soils, manners, customs, characters, and constitutions 
among us, ut quantum vicinia ad charitatem addat, sidera 
distrahant ad pemiciem, and so by this means Jluvio vel 
monte distincti sunt dissimiles, the same places almost shall 
be distinguished in manners. But this reason is weak and 
most insufficient. The fixed stars are removed since Ptol- 
emy's time 26 gr. from the first of Aries, and if the earth be 
immovable, as their site varies, so should countries vary, and 
diverse alterations would follow. But this we perceive not ; 
as in TuUy's time with us in Britain, ccelum visu fcedum, et 
in quo facill generantur nubes, S^c, *tis so still. Wherefore 
Bodine, Theat. nat. lib. 2, and some others, will have all these 

1 lib. 2, cap. 9. xiva. Potos! et Plata, urbes in tain tenui interraUOf ntraque mon> 
iota, &o. 
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alterations and effects immediately to proceed from those 
genii, spirits, angels, which rule and domineer in several 
places; they cause storms, thunder, lightning, earthquakes, 
ruins, tempests, great winds, floods, &c, the philosophers of 
Conimbra, will refer this diversity to the influence of that 
empyrean heaven ; for some say the eccentricity of the sun 
is come nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy's time, the vir- 
tue therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, ^ men grow less, 
&C. There are that observe -new motions of the heavens, 
new stars, palantia sidera, comets, clouds, call them what 
you wiU, like those Medicean, Burbonian, Austrian planets, 
lately detected, which do not decay, but come and go, rise 
higher and lower, hide and show themselves amongst the 
fixed stars, amongst the planets, above and beneath the moon, 
at set times, now nearer, now farther off, together, asunder ; 
as he that plays upon a sackbut by pulling it up and down 
alters his tones and tunes, do they their stations and places, 
though to us undiscemed ; and, from those motions proceed 
(as they conceive) divers alterations. Clavius conjectures 
otherwise, but they be bttt conjectures. About Daniascus in 
Coeli-Syria, is a ^ Paradise, by reason of the plenty of waters, 
in promptu causa est^ and the deserts of Arabia barren, be- 
cause of rocks, rolling seas of sands, and dry mountains qitod 
inaquosa (saith Adricomius) monies habens asperos^ saxosos, 
prcedpitesy horroris et mortis spedem prce se ferentes, " unin- 
habitable therefore of men, birds, beasts, void of all green 
trees, plants, and fruits, a vast, rocky, horrid wilderness, 
which by no art can be manured, 'tis evident." Bohemia is 
cold, for that it lies all along to the north. But why should 
it be so hot in Egypt, or there never rain ? Why should 
those *etesian and northeastern winds blow continually and 
constantly so long together, in some places, at set times, one 
way still, in the dog-days only ; here perpetual drought, there 
dropping showers ; here foggy mists, there a pleasant air ; 

1 Vena malos homioM niine educat atqne pnalllos. > NaT. L 1, e. ft. 

Stiabo. 
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here ^ terrible thunder and lightning at such set seasons, here 
frozen seas ail the year, there open in the same latitude, to 
the rest no such thing, nay quite opposite is to be found ? 
Sometimes (as in * Peru) on the one side of the mountains it 
is hot, on the other cold, here snow, there wind, with infinite 
such. Fromundus in his Meteors will excuse or solve all 
this by the sun's motion, but when there is such diversity to 
such as Perioeciy or very near site, how can that position hold ? 
Who can give a reason of this diversity of meteors, that it 
should rain 'stones, frogs, mice, &c., rats, which they call 
Lemmer in Norway, and are manifestly observed (as ^ Mun- 
ster writes) by the inhabitants, to descend and fall with some 
feculent showers, and like so many locusts, consume all that 
is green. Leo Afer speaks as much of locusts, about Fez in 
Barbary there be infinite swarms in their fields upon a sud- 
den ; so at Aries in France, 1553, the like happened by the 
same mischief, all their grass and fruits were devoured, 
magna incolarum admiratione. et consternatione (as Valleriola, 
ohser, med, lib, 1, obser, 1, relates,) ccelum stdntd obumbra^ 
bant, S^c, he concludes, **it could not* be from natural causes, 
they cannot imagine whence they come, but from heaven. 
Are these and such creatures, corn, wood, stones, worms, 
wool, blood, &c., lifted up into the middle region by the sun- 
beams, as ^ Baracellus the physician disputes, and thence let 
fall with showers, or there engendered ? ^ Cornelius Gemma 
is of that opinion, they are there conceived by celestial in- 
fluences ; others suppose they are immediately from God, or 
prodigies raised by art and illusions of spirits, which are 
princes of the air ; to whom Bodin, lib. 2, TTieat. Nat. sub- 
scribes. In fine, of meteors in general, Aristotle's reasons 
are exploded by Bernardinus Telesius, by Paracelsus his 
principles confuted, and other causes assigned, sal, sulphur, 

1 As under the equator in many parts, pascunturque more looustoium omnia 

ahowers here at such a time, winds at yirentia. <^ Hort. Ghenial. An k terra 

Buch a time, the Brise they call it. sursum rapiuntur k solo iterumque cum 

i Ferd. Cortesius, lib. Noyus orbis in- pluviis prsecipitantur? &c. ^ Tarn 

icript. * Lapidatum est. Liyie. ^ Cos- ominosus proventus in naturales caoMB 

mog. lib. 4, cap. 22. Hsb tempestati- referri vtr potest. i Goamog. o. 6* 
bus decidunt k nubibus fseoulentis, de- 
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mercray, in which his disciples are so expert, that they can 
alter elements, and separate at their pleasure, make per- 
petual motions, not as Cardan, Tasneir, Peregrinus, by some 
magnetical virtue, but by mixture of elements ; imitate thun- 
der, like Salmoneus, snow, hail, the sea's ebbing and flowing, 
give life to creatures (as they say) without generation, and 
what not? P. Nonius Saluciensis and Kepler take upon 
them to demonstrate that no meteors, clouds, fogs, ^ vapours, 
arise higher than fifty or eighty miles, and all the rest to be 
purer air or element of fire ; which * Cardan, ' Tycho, and 
*John Pena manifestly confute by refractions and many 
other arguments, there is no such element of fire at alL ]^ 
as Tycho proves, the moon be distant from us fifty and sixty 
semidiameters of the earth ; and as Peter Nonius will have 
it, the air be so angust, what proportion is there betwixt the 
other three elements and it ? To what use serves it ? Is it 
full of spirits which inhabit it, as the Paracelsians and Pla- 
tonists hold, the higher the more noble, ^'full of birds, or 
a mere vacuum to no purpose? It is much controverted 
between Tycho Brahe and Christopher Eotman, the land- 
grave of Hesse's mathematician, in their astronomical epistles, 
whether it be the same Diaphanum, clearness, matter of air 
and heavens, or two distinct essences ? Christopher Rotman, 
John Pena, Jordanus Brunus, with many other late mathe- 
maticians, contend it is the same and one matter throughout, 
saving that the higher still the purer it is, and more subtile ; 
as they find by experience in the top of some hills in 
•America; if a man ascend, he faints instantly for want of 
thicker air to refrigerate the heart. Acosta, h 3, c, 9, calls 
this mountain Periacacca in Peru ; it makes men cast and 
vomit, he saith, that climb it, as some other of those Andes 
do in the deserts of Chili for five hundred miles together, 
and for extremity of cold to lose their fingers and toes. 

1 Cardan saith raponis rise 288 miles the air, and are never seen on ground 

tcoca. the earth, Eratosthenes 48 miles, but dead : See TJlysses Alderoyand. Or- 

• Be subtil. L 2. > In Progymnas. nithol. Seal, exero. cap. 229. o Laet 

* Praefitt. ad Euclid. Catop. s'sfanu- descript. Amer. 
codiatSD, birds that liye continually in 
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TjOio will have two distinct matters of heaven and air ; but 
to say truth, with some small qualification, they have one 
and the selfsame opinion about the essence and matter of 
heavens; that it is not hard and impenetrable, as Peri- 
patetics hold, transparent, of a qmnta essentia^ ^ ^ but that it is 
penetrable and soft as the air itself is, and that the planets move 
in it, as birds in the air, fishes in the sea." This they prove 
by motion of comets, and otherwise (though Claremontius 
in his Antitycho stiffly opposes), which are not generated, as 
Aristotle teacheth, in the aerial region, of a hot and dry ex 
halation, and so consumed ; but as Anaxagoras and Demoe- 
ritus held of old, of a celestial matter; and as ^Tycho, 
'Elisseus Bceslin, liiaddeus Haggesius, Pena, Botman, 
Fracastorius, demonstrate by their progress, parallaxes, r^ 
fractions, motions of the planets, which interfere and cut one 
another's orbs, now higher, and then lower, as $ amongst 
the rest, which sometimes, as * Kepler confirms by his own, 
and Tycho's accurate observations, comes nearer the earth 
tlian the Q ^ and is again eflsoons aloft in Jupiter's orb ; and 
* other sufficient reasons, far above the moon; exploding ia 
the mean time that element of fire, those fictitious first 
watery movers, those heavens I mean above the firmament^ 
which Delrio, Lodovicus Imola, Patricius, and many of the 
fathers affirm ; those monstrous orbs of eccentrics, and Ee-^ 
centre Epicycles deserentes. Which howsoever Ptolemy, 
Alhasen, Yitellio, Purbachius, Maginus, Clavius, and many 
of their associates, stiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentric, 
concentric, circles aequant, &c., are absurd and ridiculous. 
For who is so mad to think that there should be so many 
circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable 
and hard, as they feign, add and subtract at their pleasure^ 
•Maginus makes eleven heavens, subdivided into their orbs 

1 Epist. lib. 1, p. 88. Ex quibud con- Theoria nora Met eoelostltun 1578. 

Btafc nee diversa ailris et aetheris ditphana * Epit. Astron. lib. 4. ^ Multa sanA 

6889, nee refiractiones aliiinde qa4m &, hinc conRequuhtur absurda, et si nihil 

crasso aSre causari— Non dura aut im- aliud, tot Cometae in SBthere animadTersi, 

perria, sed liquida, subtilis, motuique qui nulliua orbis ductum oomitantur, id 

jPlanetarum &cilS cedens. s in Pro- ipsum sufflcientcr reftUunt. Tjoho, 

gymn. lib. 2, exempl. quinque. > In astr. epist. page 107. * In Theoxielf 
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and circles, and all too little to serve those particular appear- 
ances ; Fracastorius, seventy-two homocentrics ; Tycho Brahe, 
Nicholas Bamerus, Helisaeas RcBslin, have peculiar hypothe- 
ses of their own inventions ; and they be but inventions, as 
most of them acknowledge, as we admit of equators, tropics, 
oolures, circles arctic and antarctic, for doctrine's sake 
(though Ramus thinks them all unnecessary), they will have 
them supposed onjy for method and order. Tycho hath 
feigned I know not how many subdivisions of epicycles in 
epicycles, &c, to calculate and express the moon's motion ; 
but when all is done, as a supposition, and no otherwise; 
not (as he holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, transparent, &c., 
or making music, as Pythagoras maintained of old, and 
Robert Constantine of late, but still, quiet, liquid, open, &c. 
If the heavens then be penetrable, as these men deliver, 
and no lets, it were not amiss in this aerial progress to make 
wings and fly up, which that Turk in Busbequius made his 
feUow-citiziens in Constantinople believe he would perform ; 
and some newfangled wits, methinks, should some time or 
other find out ; or if that may not be, yet with a Galileo's 
glass, or Icaromenippus's wings in Lucian, command the 
spheres and heavens, and see what is done amongst them. 
Whether there be generation and corruption, as some think, 
by reason of ethereal comets, that in Cassiopeia, 1572, that 
in Cygno, 1600, that in Sagittarius, 1604, and many like, 
which by no means Jul. Ca&sar la Galla, that Italian phi- 
losopher, in his physical disputation with Galileus, de pJue^ 
nomenis in orbe luna, cap, 9, will admit ; or that they were 
created ab initio, and show themselves at set times ; and as 
^ Helisseus Rceslin contends, have poles, axletrees, circles of 
their own, and regular motions. For, non pereitnt, sed min 
uuntur et disparent, ^ Blancanus holds they come and go by 
fits, casting their tails still &om the sun ; some of them, as 
a burning-glass projects the sunbeams from it; though not 

planfltaram, three above the finnament, nora ooelest. Meteor. ^ Lib. de ikbrieft 
wUoh all wise men xc(}ect. i Theor. mundi. 
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always neither; for Bometimes a comet casts his tail from 
Venus, as Tycho observes. And as ^Helisaeus Roeslin of 
some others, from the moon, with little stars about them 
ad stuporem astronomorum ; cum multis aliis in ccelo miracu- 
lis, all which argue with those Medicean, Austrian, and 
Burbonian stars, that the heaven of the planets is indistinct, 
pure, and open, in which the planets move certis legihus 
ac metis. Examine likewise. An cesium sit coloratum f 
Whether the stars be of that bigness, distance, as astronomers 
relate, so manj in ^number, 1026, or 1725, as J. Bay eras; 
or as some Rabbins, 29,000 myriads ; or as Gralileo discovers 
by his glasses, infinite, and that via lactea, a confused light 
of small stars, like so many nails in a door; or all in a row, 
like those 12,000 isles of the Maldives in the Indian Ocean ? 
Whether the least visible star in the eighth sphere be eigh- 
teen times bigger than the earth; and as Tycho calcu- 
lates, 14,000 semidiameters distant from it ? Whether they 
be thicker parts of the orbs, as Aristotle delivers ; or so 
many habitable worlds, as Democritus ? Whether they have 
light of their own, or from the sun, or give light round, as 
Patritius discourseth? An (Bque distent a centro mundif 
Whether light be of their essence ; and that light be a sub- 
stance or an accident ? Whether they be hot by themselves, 
or by accident cause heat ? Whether there be such a preces- 
sion of the equinoxes as Copernicus holds, or that the eighth 
sphere move? An bene philosophentur, R. Bacon and J. 
Dee, Aphorism, de muMplicatione specierumf Whether 
there be any such images ascending with each degree of the 
zodiac in the east, as Aliacensis feigns? An aqua super 
caelum f as Patritius and the schoolmen will, a crystalline 
• watery heaven, which is * certainly to be understood of that in 
the middle region ? for otherwise if at Noah's flood the water 
came fi'om thence, it must be above a hundred years falling 
down .to us, as * some calculate. Besides, An terra sit ani» 

1 lib de Cometis. » An Bit crux et 8 Gilbertus Oxiganus. * See this dli- 
nubecula in coelis sd Polum Antarcti- cussed in Sir Walter Raleigh's history, ia 
com, quod ex Corsalio refert Patritius. Zanch. ad CaBman. > vid. Vromun.- 
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mataf which some so confidently believe, with Orpheus, 
Hermes, Averroes, from which all other souls of men, beasts, 
devils, plants, fishes, &c., are derived, and into which again, 
after some revolutions, as Plato in his Timaeus, Plotinus in 
his Enneades more largely discuss, they return (see Chal- 
ddius and Bennius, Plato's commentators,) as all philo- 
sophical matter, in mcUenam primam. Keplerus, Patritius, 
and some other Neoterics, have in part revived this opinion. 
And that every star in heaven hath a soul, angel or intelli- 
gence to animate or move it, &c Or to omit all smaller 
controversies, as matters of less moment, and examine that 
main paradox, of the earth's motion, now so much in ques- 
tion : Aristarchus Samius, Pythagoras maintained it of old, 
Democritus and many of their scholars, Didacus Astunica, 
Anthony Fascarinus, a Carmelite, and some other commen- 
tators, will have Job to insinuate as much, cap, 9, ver, 4. 
Qui commovet terram de loco suo, &c., and that this one place 
of Scripture makes more for the earth's motion than all the 
other prove against it ; whom Pineda confutes, most contra- 
dict Howsoever, it is revived since by Copernicus, not as 
a truth, but a supposition, as he himself confesseth in the 
preface to Pope Nicholas, but now maintained in good ear- 
nest by ^ Calcagninus, Telesius, Kepler, Botman, Gilbert, 
^gg^ Galileo, Campanella, and especially by ^Lansber- 
gius, natura, rationi, et veritati consentaneum, by Origanus, 
and some ' others of his followers. For if the earth be the 
centre of the world, stand still, and the heavens move, as the 
most received ^ opiniq^ is, which they call inordinatam coeli 
ditpositionem, though stiffly maintained by Tycho, Ptolemeus, 
and their adherents, quis iUe furor f &c., what fury is that, 
saith ^ Dr. Gilbert, satis animose, as Cabeus notes, that shall 
drive the heavens about with such incomprehensible celerity 
in twenty-four hours, when as every point of the firmament, and 

dmn, de lieteorto, lib. 6, artic. 6, et Lane- Mr. Carpenter's Geogr. cap. 4, lib. 1, 

beiglam. i PecuUari llbello. ^Com- Campanella et OriganiU) prsef. Ephemer. 

ment. in motum terra, Middlebergi, where Scripture places are answered. 

1680, i. s PecuUari llbello. « See 6 De Magnete. 

YOL. n. 10 
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in the equator, must needs move (so * Clavius calculates) 176, 
660 in one 246th part of an hour; and an arrow out of a bow 
must go seven times about the earth whilst a man can say an 
Ave Maria, if it keep the same space, or compass the earth 1884 
times in an hour, which is supra humanam cogitatiimem, be- 
jond human conceit : ocyor etjaculo, et verUos cequarUe sctgittcu 
A man could not ride so much ground, going fortj miles a day, 
in 2904 years, as the firmament goes in twenty-three hours ; 
or so much in 2.03 years, as the firmament in one minute : 
qtiod incrediUle videtur: and the ^polestar, which to our 
thinking, scarce movetlj out of its place, goeth a bigger cir- 
cuit than the sun, whose diameter is much larger than Ihe 
diameter of the heaven of the sun, and 20,000 semidiame- 
ters of the earth from us, with the rest of the fixed stars, as 
Tycho proves. To avoid therefore these impossibilities, they 
ascribe a triple motion to the earth, the sun immovable m 
the centre of the whole world, the earth centre of the moon, 
alone, above g and 5 beneath hi "^j <?•» (or as • Origanus and 
others will, one single motion to the earth, still placed in the 
centre of the world, which is more probable,) a single motion 
to the firmament, which moves in thirty or twenty-six thou- 
sand years ; and so the planets, Saturn in thirty years ab* 
solves his sole and proper motion, Jupiter in twelve. Mars in 
three, «fec., and so solve all appearances better than any way 
whatsoever ; calculate all motions, be they in longum or latutny 
direct, stationary, retrograde, ascent or descent, without epi- 
cycles, intricate eccentrics, &c., rectius commodiusqyue per 
unicum motum terrcB, saith Lansbergius, much more certain 
than by those Alphonsine, or any such tables, which are 
grounded from those other suppositions. And 'tis true they 
say, according to optic principles, the visible appearances of 
the planets do so indeed answer to their magnitudes and 
orbs, and come nearest to mathematical observations and 
precedent calculations, there is no repugnancy to physical 

J^ Co mment, in 2 cap. sphsar. Jo. de Saer. Boso. < Dtet. 8, gr. 1, 4 Polo. 
Pnef. l^hem 
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axioms, becanse no penetration of orbs ; but then between 
the sphere of Saturn and the firmament, there is such an 
incrediWe and vast ^spaee or distance (7,000,000 semi- 
diameters of the earth, as Tjcho calculates,) void of stars ; 
and besides, thej do so enhance the bigness of the stars, 
enlarge their circuit, to solve those ordinary objections or 
parallaxes and retrogradations of the fixed stars, that altera- 
tion of the , poles, elevation in several places (h* latitude of 
eities here on eartii (for, saj they, if a man's eye were jin the 
firmament, he should not at all discern that great annual 
moti<m of the earth, but it would still appear punctum indiv^ 
inhUe and seem to be fixed in one place, of the same big- 
ness,) that it is quite opposite to reason, to naturaJ philoso- 
phy, and all out as absurd as disproportional (so some will) 
as prodi^ous, as that of the sun's swift motion of heavens. 
But hoc posifo, to grant this their tenet o£ the earth's motion ; 
if the earth move, it is a planet, and shines to them in the 
moon, and to the other planetary inhabitants, as the moon 
and they do to us upon the earth ; but shine she doth, as 
Galileo, ^ Keplw, and others prove, and then per conseqveiiSy 
the rest of the planets are inhabited, as well as the moon, 
which he grants in his dissertation with Galileo's Nuncius 
Sidereus ^ '' that there be Jovial and Saturn inhabitants," &e., 
and those several planets have their several moons about 
them, as the earth hath hers, as Galileo hath already evinced 
by his glasses; *four about Jupiter, two about Saturn 
(though Sitius the Florentine, Fortunius Licetus, and Jul. 
CflBsar la Galla cavil at it) yet Kepler, the emperor's mathe- 
matician, confirms out of his experience that he saw as much 

1 Which may be fttll of planets, perhaps, possum qnin ex inyentis tais hoe mone- 

to ns unseen, as those about Jnpiter, &c. am, yeri non absimile, non tarn in Luna, 

t Luna eircomtenestxis Planeta quum sed etiam hi Jove, et rellquis Planetis iu- 

idt, consentaneum est esse in Luna viven- colas esse. Kepi. fb. 26- Si non sint ao> 

tee oreaturas, et singulis Planetarum colae in JoTis globo, qui notent admiraa- 

globis sui serviunt circulatores, ex qua dam hanc varietatem oculis, cui bono 

oonsidsratione, de eomm incolis summa qaatuor ill! Planetee JoTem circumcursi* 

probabilitate concludimus, quod et Ty- tant? ^Some of those above Jupiter I 

ehoni Braheo, h sola consideratione yasti- have seen myself by the help of a glass 

tatii eorum yisum fait. Kepi, dissert, eight feet long. 
•tun nun. eid. f. 29. * Temperare non 
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bj the same help, and more about Mars, Yenus, and the rest 
they hope to find out, peradventure even amongst the fixed 
stars, which Brunus and Brutius have akeady averred. 
Then (I say) the earth and they be planets alike, inhabited 
alike, moved about the sun, the common centre of the world 
alike, and it may be those two green children which ^ Nu- 
brigensis speaks of in his time, that fell from heaven, came 
from thence ; and that famous stone that fell fron^ heaven in 
Aristotle's time, olymp. 84, anno tertto, ad Gapuce Fluenta^ 
recorded by Laertius and others, or Ancile or buckler in 
Numa's time, recorded by Festus. We may likewise insert 
with Campanella and Brunus, that which Pythagoras, Aris- 
tarchus, Samius, Heraclitus, Epicurus, Melissus, Democritua, 
Leudppus maintained in their ages, there be ^ infinite worlds, 
and infinite earths or systems, in injinito cethere, which 
* Eusebius collects out of their tenets, because infinite stars 
and planets like unto this of ours, which some stick not still to 
maintain and publicly defend, sperahundus expecto innume* 
rahilium mundorum in cBtemitate per amhtdationem, S^c. {Nic, 
HiU. Londinensis philos. Epicur.) For if th^ firmament be 
of 8uch an incomparable bigness, as these Copemical giants 
will have it, infinitum, ani infinito proximum, so vast and full 
of innumerable stars, as being infinite in extent, one above 
another, some higher, some lower, some nearer, some farther 
off, and so far asunder, and those so huge and great, inso- 
much that if the whole sphere of Saturn, and all that is in- 
cluded in it, totum aggregatum (as Fromundus of Louvain in 
his tract de immobilitate terrce argues) evehatur inter steGaSy 
videri a nobis non poterat, tarn immanis est distantia inter 
teUurem et fixa^, sed instar puncti, S^c. If our world be 
smaU in respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of 
worlds, those infinite stars visible in the firmament, to be so 
many suns, with particular fixed centres; to have likewise 
their subordinate planets, as the sun hath his dancing still 

1 Rerum Angl. 1. 1, o. 27, de Tixidibiu Brunus, terrse huic nostm rimHfS. 
puerii. 9 Infihiti alii mundi, yel at 8 Ubro Gout, philos. cap. 28. 
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round him? which Cardinal Cusanus, WaJkarinus, Brunus, 
and some others have held, and some still maintain, Animm 
Aristotelismo innutritce, et mintUis spectikUionihm assueta, 
secus forsan, S^c, Though they seem close to us, they are 
infinitely distant, and so per consequenSy they are infinite 
habitable worlds; what hinders? Why should not an in- 
finite cause (as God is) produce infinite effects ? as Nic. HilL 
Democrit, phihs, disputes; Kepler (I confess) will by no 
means admit of Brunus's infinite worlds, or that the fixed 
stars should be so many suns, with their compassing planets, 
yet the said ^ Kepler between jest and earnest in his per- 
spectives, lunar geography, ^et somnio sua, disseriat. cvm 
nunc, sider, seems in part to agree with this, and partly to 
contradict ; for the planets, he yields them to be inhabited, he 
doubts of the stars ; and so doth Tycho in his astronomical 
epistles, out of a consideration of their vastity and greatness, 
break out into some such like speeches, that he will never 
believe those great and huge bodies were made to no other 
use than this that we perceive, to illuminate the earth, a point 
insensible in respect of the whole. But who shall dwell in * 
these vast bodies, earths, worlds, * " if they be inhabited ?~^ 
rational creatures ? ** as Kepler demands, " or have they I 
souls to be saved ? or do they inhabit a better part of the I 
world than we do? Are we or they lords of the world? f 
And how are all things made for man ? " Difficile est nodum 
hunc expedire, eo gtiod nondum omnia qtUB hue pertinent ea> 
plorata hahemus : 'tis hard to deteimine : this only he proves, 
that we are pracipuo mundi sinu, in the best place, best 
world, nearest the heart of the sun. ^ Thomas Campanella, 
a Calabrian monk, in his second book de sensu rerum, cap. 4^ 
subscribes to this of Kepler ; that they are inhabited he cer- 
tainly supposeth, but with what kind of creatures he cannot 

1 Kepler, fol. 2, dissert. Quid impedit quis meliorem mundi plagam teneat? Si 

quin credamus ex his initiis, plures alios nobillores illorum globi, nos non su- 

mnndos detegendos,* vel (ut Democrito xnus creaturarum rationalium nobilissU 

placuit) infinitofl? 3 Lege Somnium mi: quomodo igitur omnia propter homi- 

Kepleri, edit. 1R85. * Quid igitur in- nem? quomodo nos domini operum Dei? 

^uies, si sint in coelo plures globi, similes Kepler, fol. 29. « Frankfort, quarto, 

nostraB telluris, au cum illis certabimus, 1620, ibid. 4o. 1622. 
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saj, he labours to prove it bj all means ; and that there are 
infinite worlds, having made an apology for Galileo, and 
dedicates this tenet of his to Cardinal Cajetanus. OUiers 
freelj speak, matter, and would persuade the world (as 
1 Marinus Marcenus complains) that our modem divines are 
too severe and rigid against mathematicians; ignorant and 
peevish, in not admitting their true demonstrations and cer- 
tain observations, that thej tyrannize over art, science, and 
all philosophy, in suppressing their labours (saith Fompona- 
tius), forbidding them to write, to speak a truth, all to mahi- 
tain their superstition, and for their profit's sake. As for 
those places of Scripture which oppugn it, they will have 
spoken ctd captum wdgi, and if rightly understood, and fa- 
vourably interpr^^d, not at all against it ; and as Otho Gas- 
man, Asirol, cap. 1, part, 1, notes, many great divines, 
besides Forphyrius, Frodus, Simplicius, and those heathen 
philosophers, doctrind et ataJte venerandi, Mosis Gen sin 
mundanam popvlaris nesdo ct^us ruditatis, qtuB huge ahdi 
d verd PMlosophorum eruditione, insimulant; for Moses 
makes mention but of two planets, Q ^nd C j no four elements, 
Sec Bead more on him, in ^ Grossius and Junius. But to 
proceed, these and such like insolent and bold attempts, pro- 
digious paradoxes, inferences must needs follow, if it once be 
granted, which Botman, Kepler, Gilbert, Digges, Origanus, 
Galileo, and others, maintain of the earth's motion, that 'tis 
a planet, and shines as the moon doth, which contains in it 
*" both land and sea as the moon doth ; " for so they find by 
their glasses that Macvlce in facie Lmtub^ '^ the brighter parts 
are earth, the dusky sea," which Thales, Flutarch, and Fy thag- 
oras formerly taught ; and manifestly discern hills and dales, 
and such like concavities, if we may subscribe to, and believe 
Gkdileo's observations. But to avoid these paradoxes of the 
earth's motion (which the Church of Rome hath lately * oon- 

1 PrsBflkt. in Comment, in Genesin. ione Catholica detineant. s Theat. 

Modo Boadent Theologos, smnma ignora- Biblioo. * His argumentis plane satis- 

tlone yersari, veras scientias admittere fecisti, do macolas in Luna esse maris, 

i^olle, et tjiannidem exercere, ut eos fol- do lucidas partes esse terram. Kepler, 

sis dogmatibns, snperstitionibiu, et lelig- £>!. 16. < Anno 1616. 
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denmed as heretLcal, a$ appears by Blancanus aud Fromun- 
dus's writmgs,) our later matbematicians bave rolled all tbe 
stones tbat may be stirred ; and, to solve all appearances and 
objections, bave invented new bjpotbeses, and fabricated new 
systems of the world, out of their own Daedalian heads* 
Fracastorius will bave the earth stand still, as before ; and to 
avoid that supposition of eccentrics and epicycles, he hath 
coined seventy^two homocentrics, to solve all appearances. 
^Nicholas Eamerus will have the earth the centre of the 
world, but movable, and the eighth sphere immovable, the five 
other planets to move about the sun, the sun and moon about 
the earth. Of which orbs Tycho Brahe puts the earth the 
centre immovable, the stars immovable, the rest with Bamerus, 
the planets without orbs to wander in the air, keep time and 
distance, true motion, according to that virtue which God 
hath given them. ^HeHsssus Roeslin censureth both, with 
Copernicus (whose hypothesis de Urrm motu Philippus Lans- 
bergius hath lately vindicated, and demonstrated with fioUd 
arguments in a just volume, Jansonius Csssius ^hath illus- 
trated in a sphere). The said Johannes Lansbergius, 1633, 
hath since defended his assertion against all the cavils and 
calunmies of Fromundus his Anti-Aristarchus, Baptista 
Morinus, and Petrus Bartholinus ; Fromundus, 1634, hath 
written against him again, J. Eosseus of Aberdeen, &c<, 
(sound drums and trumpets,) whilst Boeslin (I say) censures 
all^ and Ftolemeus himself as insufficient : one offends against 
natural philosophy, another against optic principles, a third 
against mathematics as not answering to astronomical ob- 
servations ; one puts a great space between Saturn's orb and 
the eighth sphere, another too narrow. In his own hypoth- 
esis he makes the earth as before the universal centre, the 
sun to the five upper planets ; to the eighth sphere he ascribes 
diurnal motion, eccentrics, and epicycles to the seven planets, 
which hath been formerly exploded; and so, Dum vitant 
fttdii vitia in contraria currunt, ' as a tinker stops one hole 

1 In Hypothes. de mnnda Edit. 1597. 8 Lngduni, 1688. > " Wliibt thoM 
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and makes two, he corrects them, and doth worse himself; 
reforms some, and mars all. In the mean time, the world ia 
tossed in a blanket amongst them, they hoist the earth up 
and down like a ball, make it stand and go at their pleasures ; 
one saith the sun stands, another he moves ; a third comes 
in, taking them all at rebound, and lest there should anj 
paradox be wanting, he * finds certain spots and clouds in 
the sun, by the help of glasses, which multiply (saith Kep- 
lerus) a thing seen a thousand times bigger in plofio, and 
makes it come thirty-two times nearer to the eye of the 
beholder ; but see the demonstration of this glass in ^ Tarde, 
by means of which, the sun must turn round upon his own 
centre, or they about the sun. Fabricius puts only three, and 
those in the sun ; Apelles fifteen, and those without the sun, 
floating like the Cyanean Isles in the Euxine sea. ^ Tarde, 
the Frenchman, hath observed thirty-three, and those neither 
spots nor clouds, as Galileo, Epist. ad Veherum, supposeth, 
but planets concentric with the sun, and not far from him 
with regular motions. * Christopher Shemer, a German 
Suisser Jesuit, Vrsicd JSosd, divides them in maculas et 
facvlas, and will have them to be fixed in Solis superficie ; 
and to absolve their periodical and regular motion in twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight days, holding withal the rotation of the 
sun upon his centre ; and all are so confident, that they have 
made schemes and tables of their motions. The ^ Hollander, 
in his dissertatiunculd cum ApeUe, censures all; and thus 
they disagree amongst themselves, old and new, irreconcilable 
in their opinions; thus Aristarchus, thus Hipparchus, thus 
Ptolemeus, thus Albateginus, thus Alfraganus, thus Tycho, 
thus Ramerus, thus Roeslinus, thus Fracastorius, thus Coper- 
nicus and his adherents, thus Clavius and Maginus, &c., with 
their followers, vary and determine of these celestial orbs and 
bodies ; and so whilst these men contend about the sun and 

blockheads avoid one &ult, they &11 into orbibus ferantnr, non long^ a Sole dissi* 

its opposite." * Jo. fabricins de mac- tis, sed juzta Solem. > Braccini fid. 

olis in sole. Witeb. 1611. i In Bur- 16d0, Ub. 4, cap. 62, 65, 69, &c. « Lng. 

boniis sideribus. s Lib. de Burboniis dun. Bat. An. 1612. 
■id. Stell» sunt erraticfle, qu» propriis 
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moon, like the philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared, the 
sun and moon will hide themselves, and be as much offended 
as ^ she was with those, and send another messenger to Jupi- 
ter, by some newfangled Icaromenippus, to make an end of 
all those curious controversies, and scatter them abroad. 

But why should the sun and moon be angry, or take ex- 
ceptions at mathematicians and philosophers? when as the 
like measure is offered unto God himself by a company of 
theologasters : they are not contented to see the sun and 
moon, measure their site and biggest distance in a glass, cal^ 
culate their motions, or visit the moon in a poetical fiction, or 
a dream, as he saith, ^ Audaxf acinus et memordbile nunc in- 
eipiam, neque hoc scbcuIo usurpatum prius, quid in LiiruB 
regno hoc node gestum sit exponam, ct quo nemo unquam nisi 
somniando pervenit, * but he and Menippus ; or as * Peter 
Cuneus, Bond fide agam, nihil eorum qybce scripturus sum^ 
verum esse scitote, Sfc, qtuB nee facta, nee ftUura sunt, dicamy 
* stili tantum et ingenii causa, not in jest, but in good earnest 
the^e gigantical Cyclops will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, 
into that empyrean heaven ; soar higher yet, and see what 
God himself doth. The Jewish Talmudists take upon them 
to determine how God spends his whole time, sometimes 
playing with Leviathan, sometimes overseeing the world, &c, 
like Lucian's Jupiter, that spent much of the year in painting 
butterflies' wings, and seeing who offered sacrifice ; telling the 
hours when it should rain, how much snow should fall in such 
a place, which way the wind should stand in Greece, which 
way in Africa. In the Turks' Alcoran, Mahomet is taken 
up to heaven, upon a Pegasus sent on purpose for him, as he 
lay in bed with his wife, and after some conference with Grod 
b set on ground again. The pagans paint him and mangle 
him after a thousand fashions ; our heretics, schismatics, and 

1 Ne se subdncant, et relicta statione I shall explain this night's transaetioiui 
deoeflsum parent, nt curiositatis flnem in the kinf^dom of the moon, a place 
fiiciant. 3 Hercules tnam fidem Satyra . where no one has yet arrived, save in his 
Menip. edit. 1608. )> " I shall now en- ' dreams." * Sardi yenales Satyr. Menip. 
ter upon a bold and memorable exploit ; An. 1612. ^ Puteani Comiis sio incipltj 
•ne never before attempted in this age. or as Lipsius Satyre in a dream. 
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some schoolmen, come not far behind : some paint him in the 
habit of an old man, and make maps of heaven, number the 
angels, tell their several ^ names, offices ; some deny God 
and bis providence, some take his office out of his hand, will 
^ bind and loose in heaven, release, pardon, forgive, and be 
quartermaster with him ; some call his Godhead in question, 
his power, and attributes, his mercy, justice, providence ; they 
will know with ' Cecilius, why good and bad are punished 
together, war, fires, plagues, infest all alike, why wicked men 
flourish, good are poor, in prison, sick, and ill at ease. Why 
doth he suffer so much mischief and evil to be done, if he be 
^ able to help ? why doth he not assist good, or resist bad, re- 
form our wills, if he be not the author of sin, and let such 
enormities be committed, unworthy of his knowledge, wisdom, 
government, mercy, and providence, why lets he all things be 
done by fortune and chance ? Others as prodigiously inquire 
after his omnipotency, an possit plures similes creare deas f 
an ex scarahceo deum f S^c, et quo demum rueUs sacrificuli f 
Some, by visions and revelations, take upon them to be famil- 
iar with God, and to be of privy council with him ; they will 
tell how many, and who shall be saved, when the world shall 
come to an end, what year, what month, and whatsoever else 
God hath reserved unto himself, and to his angels. Some 
again, curious fantastics, will know more than this, and in* 
quire with ^ Epicurus, what God did before the world was 
made ? was he idle ? Where did he bide ? What did he 
make the world of? why did he then make it, and not before ? 
If he made it new, or to have an end, how is he unchange- 
able, infinite, &c. Some will dispute, cavil, and object, as 
Julian did of old, whom Cyril confutes, as Simon Magus is 
feigned to do, in that ® dialogue betwixt him and Peter ; and 

1 Tritemius, I. de 7, seoundis. 3 They 6 Quid f^cit Deas ante munditm creatum t 

have fetched Trajanus^s soul out of hell, ubi vixit otiosua k suo . subjecto, &<;. 

and canonize fop saints whom they list. • Lib. 3, recog. Pet. cap. 8. Peter an- 

Sln Minutitts, sine delectu tempestates swers by the simile of an egg-shell, which 

taugnint loca sacra et pro&na, bonorum is cunningly made, yet of necessity to bo 

et malorum fata juxta, nuUo ordine res broken; so is the world, &c., that the 

fiunt, soluta legibus fortuna dominatur. excellent state of heaven might be made 

* Vel malus vel impotens, qui peccatum manifest, 
permittlt, &c., unde h»c euperstitio? 
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AmmoniaB the philosopher, in that dialogical disputation with 
Zadiarias the Christian. If Grod be infinitely and onlj good, 
why should he alter or destroy the world? if he confound 
that which is good, how shall himself continue good ? K he 
pull it down because evil, how shall he be free £rom the evil 
that made it evil ? &c., with many such absurd and brain-sick 
questions, intricacies, froth of human wit, and excrements of 
curiosity, &c., which, as our Saviour told his inquisitive dis- 
ciples, are not fit for them to know. But hoo 1 I am nowr 
gone quite out of sight, I am almost giddy with roving about ; 
I could have ranged farther yet ; but I am an infant, and not 
\ able to dive into these profundities, or sound these depths 
not able to understand, much less to discuss. I leave the 
contemplation of these things to stronger wits, that have bet- 
ter ability, and happier leisure to wade into such philosophi- 
cal mysteries ; ior put case I were as able as willing, yet 
what can one man do ? I will conclude with ^ Scaliger, iVe-1 
quaquam nos homines sumus, sed partes hominis, ex omnibus 
aiUquid fieri potest^ idque non magnum ; ex singulis fere nt- 
ML Besides (as Nazianzen hath it), Deus latere nos mtdta 
voluit ; and with Seneca, cap. 35, de OometiSy Quid miramur 
tam rara mundi spectactda non teneri certis legihus^ nondum 
inteSigif mvUm suntgentes qua tantum de facie sciunt codvmj 
veniet tempus fortasse^ quo ista qtue nunc latent in lucem dies 
extrahat et longioris avi diligentia, una atas non sufficit^ pos-* 
ten, SfCy when Gknl sees his time, he will reveal these myste- 
ries to mortal men, and show that to some few at last, which 
he hath concealed so long. For I am of ' his mind, that Co- 
lumbus did not find out America by chance, but Grod directed 
him at that time to discover it ; it was contingent to him, but 
necessary to Grod; he reveals and conceals to whom and 
when he wilL And which ^ one said of history, and records 
of former times, " Grod in his providence, to check our pre- 
sumptuous inquisition, wraps up all things in uncertainty, 

1 X7t me plama leT&t. sAc grave mergit soiipt. occdd. In^Un. * Daniel, priooip- 
Mras. * Bzeicit. 184. * lAet. do- ioUstorto. 
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bars us from long antiquity, and bounds our searcli within 
the compass of some few ages ; " manj good things are lost, 
which our predecessors made use of, as F^cirola will better 
inform jou ; many new things are daily inyented, to the pub- 
lic good ; so kingdoms, men and knowledge ebb and flow, are 
hid and revealed, and When you have all done, as the 
Preacher concluded. Nihil est sub sole novum (nothing new 
under the sun). But my melancholy spanieFs quest, my 
game is sprung, and I must suddenly come down and follow. 
Jason Fratensis, in his book de morbis capitis, and chapter 
of melancholy, hath these words out of Gralen, ^ " Let them 
come to me to know what meat and drink they shall use, and 
besides that, I will teach them what temper of ambient air 
they shall make choice of, what wind, what countries they 
shall choose, and what avoid." Out of which lines of his, 
thus much we may gather, that to this cure of melancholy, 
amongst other things, the rectification of air is necessarily 
required. This is performed, either in reforming natural or 
artificial air. Natural is that which is in our election to 
choose or avoid ; and 'tis either general, to countries, prov- 
inces ; particular, to cities, towns, villages, or private houses. 
What harm those extremities of heat or cold do in this 
malady, I have formerly shown ; the medium must needs be 
good, where the air is temperate, serene, quiet, free from 
bogs, fens, mists, all manner of putrefaction, conta^ous and 
filthy noisome smells. The ' Egyptians by all geographers 
are commended to be hUareSy a conceited and merry nation ; 
which I can ascribe to no other cause than the serenity of 
their air. They that live in the Orcades are registered by 
•Hector Boethius and * Cardan, to be of fair complexion 
long-lived, most healthful, free from all manner of infirmitie 
of body and mind, by reason of a sharp purifying air, which 
comes from the sea. The Boeotians in Greece were dull and 

1 Venlant ad me anditari qao escalento, riem, insnper regiones qnas eligeie, qnas 

quo item poculento uti debeant, et pne- yitare ex usa sit. > Leo Afer, Ifncit 

ter alimentmn ipsnm potamque, ventos hqs, &e. > Lib. l. Soot. Hist. ^Lib 

IpsoB docebo, item agris ambientis tempo- 1, de ler. Tar. 
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heavy, cram JSoeoHy by reason of a foggy air in which they 
lived, ^.BoBotum in crasso jurares aere naium, Attica most 
acute, pleasant, an^ refined. The clime changes not so much 
customs, manners, wits (as Aristotle, Polit lib. 6, cap. 4, 
Yegetius, Plato, Bodine, method, hist. cap. 5, hath proved at 
large,) as constitutions of their bodies, and temperature itself. 
In all particular provinces we see it confirmed by experience, 
as the air is, so are the inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, subtle, 
neat, cleanly, clownish, sick, and sound. In ^Perigord in 
France the air is subtile, healthful, seldom any plague or con- 
tagious disease, but hilly and barren ; the men sound, nimble, 
and lusty ; but in some parts of Guienne, full of moors and 
marshes, the people dull, heavy, and subject' to many infirm- 
ities. Who sees not a great difference between Surrey, Sus- 
sex, and Bomney Marsh, the wolds in Lincolnshire and the 
fens. He therefore that loves his health, if his abiUty wiU 
give him leave, must oflen shift places, and make choice of 
such as are wholesome, pleasant, and convenient; there is 
nothing better than change of air in this malady, and gener- 
ally for health to wander up and down, as those ^Tartari 
Zamolhenses, that live in hordes, and take opportunity of 
times, places, seasons. The kings of Persia had their sum- 
mer and winter houses ; in winter at Sardis, in summer at 
Susa ; now at Persepolis, then at Pasargada. Cyrus lived 
seven cold months at Babylon, three at Susa, two at Ecba- 
tana, saith * Xenophon, and had by that means a perpetual 
spring. The great Turk sojourns sometimes at Constanti- 
nople, sometimes at Adrianople, &c The kings of Spain 
have their Escurial in heat of summer, ^ Madrid for a whole- 
some seat, Yalladolid a pleasant site, &c., variety of secessus 
as all princes and great men have, and their several progress- 
es to this purpose. Lucullus the Boman had his house at 
Borne, at Baise, &c *When Cn. Pompeius, Marcus Cicero 

1 Horat. * Magintu. 8 Haitoniu Albertiu In Campania, h Plntareho Titft 

ie Tartaris. * C/ropsed. 11. 8, perpetn- Luculli. O&m On. PompeiuB. Marena 

van. inde tot. ^ The air so clear, U Cicero, multique nobilea yiri L. Lueol- 

Mvmr breeds the plagnt • Leander lam anstlTO tempore conyenissent, Pom- 
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(saith Plutarch) and manj noble men in the summer came 
to see him, at supper Pompeius jested with him, that it was 
an elegapt and pleasant village, full of ^windows, galleries, 
and all offices fit for a summer house ; but in his judgment 
very unfit for winter ; Lucullus made answer that the lord 
of the house had wit like a crane, that changeth her country 
with the season ; he had other houses furnished and built for 
that purpose, all out as commodious as this. So Tnlly had 
his Tusculan, Plinius his Lauretan village, and every gentle- 
man of any fashion in our times hath the like. The ^ Bishop 
of Exeter had fourteen several houses all furnished, in times 
past. In Italy, though they bide in cities in winter, wh]<^ 
is more gentleihan-like, all the summer they come abroad to 
their country-houses, to recreate themselves. Our gentry in 
England live most part in the country (except it be some few 
castles) building still in bottoms (saith ^Jovius) or near 
woods, corona arhonan virentium ; you shall know a village 
by a tufl of trees at or about it, to avoid those strong winds 
wherewith the island is infested, and cold winter blasts. 
Some discommend moated houses, as unwholesome ; so Cam* 
den saith of *Ew-elme, that it was therefcwe unfrequented, 
oh stagni vicini hcdiius, and all such places as foe near lakes 
or rivers. But I am of opinion that these inconveniences 
will be mitigated, or easily corrected by good fires, as * one 
reports of Venice, that fraveolentia and fog of the moors is 
sufficiently qualified by those innumerable smokes. Nay 
more, '^Thomas Philol. Bavennas, a great physician, coa« 
tends that the Venetians are generally longer-lived than any 
city in Europe, and live many of them 120 years. But it is 
not water simply that so much offends, as the shme and 
noisome smells that accompany such overflowed places, which 
is but at some few seasons after a flood, and is sufficiently 
recompensed with sweet smells and aspects in summer, Ver 

peios inter coenam dum fimiiliariter joea- Voysye al. Harman. * Deseiii^t. Brit. 

tujB est, earn -fiUam imprimis sibi sump- > In Ozfordshire. * Leander Albatia. 

tuosam, et el^;antem videri, fenestriSf 9 Cap. 21, de vit. horn. proxQg. 
portieibiu, fro. i Qodwin, vita Jo. 
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pinget vario gemmcmtia prata colore^ and many other com« 
modities of pleasrare and profit; or else may be corrected by 
tibie site, if it be somewhat remote £rom the water, as Lindley^ 
^ Orton super montem, * DrsjUmy or a little more elevated, 
though nearer, as * Caucut, *Amington, ^Polesworth, • Wed- 
dington (to insist in such places best to me known, upon the 
river of Anker, in Warwickshire, "^ Swarston, and ® Drakesly 
upcm Trent). Or howsoever they be unseasonable in winter, 
or at some times, they have their good use in summer. If 
so be that their means be so slender as they may not admit 
of any sudi variety, but must determine once for all, and 
make one house serve each season, I know no men that have 
given better rules in this behalf than our husbandry writers* 
* Cato and Columella prescribe a good house to stand by a 
navigable river, good highways, near some city, and in a good 
Boil, but that is more for commodity than health. 

The best soil conmionly yields the worst air, a dry sandy 
plat is £ttest to build upon, and such as is rather hilly than 
plain, Aill of downs, a Cotswold country, as being most com- 
modious for hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and all manner 
of pleasures. Perigord in France is barren, yet by reason 
of the excellency of the air, and such pleasures tliat it affords, 
much inhabited by the nobility ; as Nuremberg in Germany, 
Toledo in Spain. Our countryman Tuaser will tell us so 
much, that the fieldone is for profit, the woodland for pleasure 
and health ; the one commonly a deep day, therefore noisome 
in winter, and subject to bad highways ; the other a dry sand. 
Provision may be had elsewhere, and our towns are generally 
bigger in the woodland than the fieldone, more frequent and 
populous, and gentlemen more delight to dwell in such places. 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was once a gram- 
mar scholar), may be a sufficient witness, which stands, as 
Camden notes, loco ingrato et steriliy but in an excellent air, 

1 The po88e88ion of Robert Bradshav, * The d^felling-hotise of Hum. Adderlej, 

VBq. > Of Ctoorge Porefey, Esq. >The Esq. 7 Sir John Harpar^s, lately de- 

poflsessioa of William Parefey, Esq. ceased. 8 Sir Oeoige Greselies, Kt 

* The seat of Sir John Reppington, Kt. o lib. 1, cap. 2. 

* Sir Henry Goodieres, lately deceaaed. 
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and full of all manner of pleasures. ^ Wadley in Berkshire 
is situate in a vale, though not so fertile a soil as some vales 
afford, yet a most commodious sight, wholesome, in a delicious 
air, a rich and pleasant seat. So Segrave in Leicestershire 
(which town ^ I am now bound to remember) is situated in a 
champaign, at the edge of the wolds, and more barren than 
the villages about it, yet no place likely yields a better air. 
And he that built that fair house, * WoUerton in Nottingham- 
shire, is much to be commended (though the tract be sandy 
and barren about it) for making choice of such a place. 
Constantine, lib, 2, cap, de AgricuU, praiseth mountains, hilly, 
steep places, above the rest by the seaside, and such as look 
toward the ^ north upon some great river, as * Farmack in 
Derbyshire, on the Trent, environed with hills, open only to 
the north, like Mount Edgecombe in Cornwall, which ® Mr. 
Carew so much admires for an excellent seat ; such is the 
general site of Bohemia; serenat Boreas, the north wind 
clarifies, ''"but near lakes or marshes, in holes, obscure 
places, or to the south and west, he utterly disproves," those 
winds are unwholesome, putrefying, and make men subject 
to diseases. The best building for health, according to him, 
is in * " high places, and in an excellent prospect," like that 
of Cuddeston in Oxfordshire (which place I must honoris ergo 
mention) is lately and fairly • built in a good air, good pros- 
pect, good soil, both for profit and pleasure, not so easily to 
be matched. P. Crescentius, in his lib, 1, de Agric, cap, 5, 
is very copious in this subject, how a house should be whole- 
somely sited, in a good coast, good air, wind, &c, Varro, de re 
rust lib, 1, cap, 12, ^^ forbids lakes and rivers, marshy and 

1 The seat of G. Puiefey, Esq. 8 For domus sunt morbosso. > Oportet 

I am now inoumbent of that rectory, igitur ad sanitatem domnsin altioribiu 

presented thereto by my right honour- aediflcare, et ad speculationem. ^ By 

able patron the Lord Berkley. » Sir John Bancroft. Dr. of Divinity, my 

Francis WiUoughby. * Montani et quondam tutor in Christ Church, Oxon., 

maritimi salubriores, accliyes, et ad Bore- now the Bight Reverend Lord Bishop 

am vei^entes. 6 The dwelling of Sir Oxon., who built this house for hhnself 

To. Burdet, Knight, Baronet. o In his and his successors. ^o Hyeme etit 

Survey of Cornwall, book 2. 7 Prop^ vehementer fHgida, et sestate non e»> 

paludes, stagna, et *loca concava, vel ad lubris : paludes enim fodunt cxaMom 

Austmm, vel tid Occidentem inclinatae, aerem, et dJffidles morbos. 
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manured grounds, thej cause a bad air, gross diseases, hard 
to be cured ; ^ " if it be so that he cannot help it, better (as 
he adviseth) sell thy house and land than lose thine health.'* 
He that respects not this in choosing of his seat, or building 
his house, is mente captus, mad, ^ Cato saith, ^^ and his dwell- 
ing next to hell itself," according to Columella ; he commends, 
in conclusion, the middle of a hill, upon a descent. Baptista 
Porta, VtUiS, lib, 1, cap, 22, censures Varro, Cato, Columella, 
and those ancient rustics, approving many things, disallowing 
some, and will by all means have the front of a house stand to 
the south, which how it may be good in Italy and hotter climes, 
I know not, in our northern countries I am sure it is best ; 
Stephanus, a Frenchman, prcedio rustic, lib. 1, cap. 4, sub- 
scribes to this, approving especially the descent of a hill south 
or southeast, with trees to the north, so that it be well watered ; 
a condition in all sites which must not be omitted, as Herber- 
stein inculcates, lib. 1. Julius Csesar Claudinus, a physician, 
eonsuk. 24, for a nobleman in Poland, melancholy given, ad- 
viseth him to dwell in a house inclining to the • east, and ^ by 
all means to provide the air be clear and sweet ; which Mon- 
tanus, coTisiL 229, oounselleth the Earl of Monfort, his patient, 
to inhabit a pleasant house, and in a good air. If it be so the 
natural site may not be altered of our city, town, village, yet 
by artificial means it may be helped. In hot countries, there- 
fore, they make the streets of their cities very narrow, all 
over Spain, Africa, Italy, Greece, and many cities of France, 
in Languedoc especially, and Provence, those southern parts ; 
Montpelier, the habitation and university of physicians, is so 
built, with high houses, narrow streets, to divert the sun's 
scalding rays, which Tacitus commends, lib. 15, AnnaL as most 
agreeing to their health, * " because the height of buildings, 
and narrowness of streets, keep away the sunbeams." Some 
cities use galleries, or arched cloisters towards the street, as 

1 Tendu qaot aasibns possis, et si ne- a6r clarus, lucidus, odorifems. Eligat 

qneas, relinquas. * Lib. 1, cap. 2, in habitationem optimo aSre jucundam. 

Oreo habita. 8 Aurora rnnsis amiea, 6 Quoniam angustise itinemm et altitudo 

VitmT. * iEdes Orientem epectantes tectorum, non perinde Solis calorem ad- 

tir nobiliflsimiu inhabitet, et caret ut sit mittit. 

TOL. n. 11 
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Damascus, Bologna, Padua, Berne in Switzerland, Westches- 
ter with us, as well to avoid tempests, as the sun's scorching 
heat They build on high hills, in hot countries, for more 
air ; or to the seaside, as Baiae, Naples, &c In our northern 
coasts we are opposite, we commend straight, broad, open, fair 
streets, as most befitting and agreeing to our clime. We build 
in bottoms for warmth ; and that site of Mitylene in the island 
of Lesbos, in the .^gean sea, which Vitruvius so much dis- 
commends, magnificently built with fair houses, sed imprU' 
denier positam, unadvisedly sited, because it lay along to the 
south, and when the south wind blew, the people were all sick, 
would make an excellent site in our northern climes. 

Of that artificial site of houses I have sufficiently dis- 
coursed ; if the plan of the dwelling may not be altered, yet 
there is much in choice of such a chamber or room, in oppor- 
tune opening and shutting of windows, excluding foreign air 
and winds, and walking abroad at convenient times. ^ Crato, 
a German, commends east and south site (disallowing cold 
air and northern winds in this case, rainy weather and misty 
days), free from putrefaction, fens, bogs, and muckhills. If 
the air be such, open no windows, come not abroad. Monta- 
nus will have his patient not to ^stir at all, if the .wind be 
big or tempestuous, as most part in March it is with us ; or 
in cloudy, lowering, dark days, as in November, which we 
commonly caU the black month ; or stormy, let the wind stand 
how it will, consiL 27 and 30, he must not • " open a casement 
in bad weather," or in a boisterous season, consil. 299, he 
especially forbids us to open windows to a south wind. The 
best sites for chamber windows, in my judgment, are north, 
east, south, and which is the worst, west Levinus Lemnius, 
lib, 3, cap, 3, de occult, not. mir., attributes so much to air, 
and rectifying of wind and windows, that he holds it alone 
sufficient to make a man sick or well ; to alter body and 
mind. ^"A clear air cheers up the spirits, exhilarates the 

1 OonsU. 21, U. 2. Frigldas a«r, nabi- septentrionaleB, fre. * Oondl. 94. 

kMQs, densuB, yitandos, »qp.h ac Tenti 8 Fenestram non apeilai. * DlK^tlt 
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mind; a thick, black, misty, tempestuous, contracts, OYer- 
throws.** Great heed is therefore to be taken at what times 
we walk, how we place our windows, lights, and houses, how 
we let in or exclude this ambient air. The Egyptians, to 
avoid immoderate heat, make their windows on the top of the 
bouse like chimneys, with two tunnels to draw a thorough 
air. In Spain they commonly make great opposite windows 
without glass, still shutting those which are next to the sun ; 
80 likewise in Turkey and Italy (Venice excepted, which 
brags of her stately glazed palaces), they use paper windows 
to like purpose; and lie, stib dio, in the top of their Hat- 
roofed houses, so sleeping under the canopy of heaven. In 
some parts of ^Italy they have windmills, to draw a cooling 
air out of hollow caves, and disperse the same through all the 
chambers of their palaces, to refresh them ; as at Costoza, 
the house of Ceesareo Trento, a gentleman of Yicenza, and 
elsewhere. Many excellent means arc invented to correct 
nature by art If none of these courses help, the best way 
is to make artificial air, which howsoever is profitable and 
good, still to be made hot and moist, and to be seasoned with 
sweet perfumes, • pleasant and lightsome as it may be; to 
have roses, violets, and sweet-smelling flowers ever in their 
windows, posies in their hand. Laurentius commends water- 
lilies, a vessel of warm water to evaporate in the room, which 
will make a more delightful perfume, if there be add^d 
orange-flowers, pills of citrons, rosemary, cloves, bays, rose- 
water, rose-vinegar, benzoin, labdanum, styrax, and such like 
gums, which make a pleasant and acceptable perfume. ' Bes- 
sardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of juniper to melancholy 
persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford, to 
sweeten our chambers. ^ Guianerius prescribes the air to be 

8(d horronm enMi spizltfts, mentem ez- nuunu, car. 7. Broel. A8r At lucidns, 

hUarat, non enim tarn corpora, quam et beni olens, hamidns. Montaltiu idem 

animi mntationem inde subetint, pro ca. 26. Olmotns rerom suarium. Lau- 

eoeli et fentorom ratione, et nni aliter rentius, c. 8. > Ant. Philos. cap. d« 

ftlfecti coelo nubilo, aliter sereno. De melanoh. * Tract. 16, c. 9, ex redolea- 

batuift Tentorum, see Pliny) lib. 2, cap. tibtu herbis et foliis yitis Tiniftr»i BaUda, 

M, 27, 28. Strabo, U. 7. &o. i Fines fro. 
McriMm. pwt. 1, 0. 4. * Alto- 
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moistened with water, and sweet herbs boiled in it, vine, and 
Ballow leaves, &c, ^ to besprinkle the ground and posts with 
rose-water, rose-vinegar, which Avicenna much approves. 
.Of colours it is good to behold green, red, yellow, and white, 
and by all means to have light enough, with windows in the 
day, wax candles in the night, neat chambers, good fires in 
-.winter, merry companions ; for though melancholy persons 
love to be dark and alone, yet darkness is a great increaser 
of the humour. 

Although our ordinary air be good by nature or art, yet it 
is not amiss, as I have said, still to alter it ; no better physio 
for a melancholy man than change of air, and variety of 
places, to travel abroad and see fashions. ^ Leo Afer speaks 
of many of his countrymen so cured, without all other physic ; 
amongst the negroes, ^ there is such an excellent air, that 
if any of them be sick elsewhere, and brought thither, he is 
instantly recovered, of which he was often an eyewitness.** 
• Lipsius, Zuinger, and some others, add as much of ordinary 
traveL No man, saith Lipsius, in an epistle to Phil. Lanoius, 
a noble friend of his, now ready to make a voyage, * ** can be 
such a stock or stone, whom that pleasant speculation of coun* 
tries, cities, towns, rivers, wiU not aifect.'* * Seneca the phi- 
losopher was infinitely taken with the sight of Scipio Afri- 
canus's house, near Lintemum, to view those old buildings, 
cisterns, baths, tombs, &c. And how was 'Tully pleased 
with the sight of Athens, to behold those ancient and fair 
buildings, with a remembrance of their worthy inhabitants. 
Paulus ^milius, that renowned Eoman captain, afler he had 
conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, and now 
made an end of his tedious wars, though he had been long 
absent from Eome, and much there desired, about the begin- 
ning of autumn (as ^Livy describes it) made a pleasant 

1 Payimentum aoeto et aqua rosacea peregrinat. * Epist. 2, cen. 1. K«e 

flrrorare, Laurent, o. 8. > Idb. 1, cap. quisquam tarn lapis ant frntex, quem 

de morb. Afxorum in Nigritarum r^- non titillat amoena ilia, variaque specta- 

one tanta atsris temperies, ut siquis alibi tio locomm, urbium, gentium, &o. 

morbosus e6 advehatur, optimae statim * Epist. 86. ^ Lib. 2, de legibui. 

sanitati restituatur, quod multis acci- 1 lib. 46. 
disie Ipse meis ocuUb yidi. > Lib. de 
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peregrination all over Greece, accompanied witli his son 
Scipio, and Atheneus the brother of King Eumenes, leaving 
the charge of his army with Sulpicius Gallus. By Thessaly 
be went to Delphos, thence to Megaris, Aulis, Athens, Argos, 
Lacedaemon, Megalopolis, &c He took great content, ex* 
ceeding delight in that his voyage, as who doth not that shall 
attempt the like, though his travel be ad Jactationem magis 
quam ad usum reipuh, (as ^one well observes) to crack, gaze, 
see fine sights and fashions, spend time, rather than for his 
own or public good ? (as it is to many gallants that travel out 
their best days, together with their means, manners, honesty, 
religion,) yet it availeth howsoever. For peregination charms 
our senses with such unspeakable and sweet variety, ^ that 
some count him unhappy that never travelled, and pity his 
case, that from his cradle to his old age beholds the same 
still ; still, stiU the same, the same. Insomuch that ' Bhasis, 
cofU. lib, 1, IVact. 2, doth not only commend, but enjoin travel, 
and such variety of objects to a melancholy man, '^ and to lie 
in diverse inns, to be drawn into several companies ; '* Mon- 
taltus, cap. 36, and many neoterics are of the same mind ; 
Celsus adviseth him therefore that wiU continue his health, to 
have varium vitce genus, diversity of callings, occupations, to 
be busied about, * " sometimes to live in the city, sometimes 
in the country; now to study or work, to be intent, then 
again to hawk or hunt, swim, run, ride, or exercise himself." 
A good prospect alone wiU ease melancholy, as.Comesius 
contends, lib. 2, c. 7, de Sale* The citizens of *Barcino, 
saith he, otherwise penned in, melancholy, and stirring little 
abroad, are much delighted with that pleasant prospect their 
city hath into the sea, which like that of old Athens besides 
^gina Salamina, and many pleasant islands, had all the 
variety of delicious objects ; so are those Neapolitans and 
inhabitants of G^noa, to see the ships, boats, and passengers 

1 Eeckerman, pwefet. polit. « Pines diTersoriifl. * Mod* rurl ease, mod* In 

Moriflon, c. 8, part. 1. « Mntatio de urbe, stepins in agro Tenari, &o. » In 

loco in locum, itinera, et Toiagia longa et Catalonia in Spain, 
ndetonninata, et hospitare in diYenrii 
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go bj, out of tlieir windows, their whole dtiea beiiig situated 
on the side of a hill, like Pera by Constantinople, so that eadi 
house almost hath a free prospect to the sea, as some part of 
London to the Thames ; or to have a free prospect all over 
the city at once, as at Granada in Spain, and Fez in Africa, 
the river running betwixt two declining hills, the steepness 
causeth each house almost as well to oversee, as to be over- 
seen of the rest Every country is full of such ^ delightsome 
prospects, as weU within land, as by sea, as Hermon and 
^ Rama in Palestina, Colalto in Italy, the top of Tagetus, or 
Acrocorinthus, that old decayed castle in Corinth, from which 
Peloponnesus, Greece, the Ionian and ^gean seas were 
4emd et simtU at one view to be taken. In Egypt the square 
top of the great pyramid, three hundred yards in height, and 
so the sultan's palace in Grand Cairo, the country being plain, 
hath a marvellous fair prospect as weU over Nilus, as that 
great city, five Italian miles long, and two broad, by the river 
side ; from Mount Sion in Jerusalem, the Holy Land is of all 
sides to be seen ; such high places are infinite ; with us those 
of the best note are Glastonbury tower. Box Hill in Surrey, 
Bever Castle, Rod way Grange, *Walsby in Lincolnshire, 
where I lately received a real kindness, by the munificence 
of the right honourable my noble lady and patroness, the 
Lady Frances, countess dowager c^ Exeter ; and two amongst 
the rest, which I may not omit for vicinity's sake, Oldbury in 
the confines of Warwickshire, where I have often looked 
about me with great delight, at the foot of which hUl, ^ I was 
bom ; and Hanbury in Stafibrdshire, contiguous to which is 
Falde, a pleasant village, and an ancient patrimony belonging 
to our family, now in the possession of mine elder brother, 
William Burton, Esquire. ^ Barclay the Scot ccnnmends that 
of Greenwich tower for one of the best prospects in Europe, 
to see Lcmdon on the one side, the Thames, ships, and pleas- 

1 Landaturque domus longos qtue prcMK dal reasons. * At Lindley In Leioeeter- 

nlcit agros. > Many towns there are of shire, the possession and dwelling-plao* 

that name, saith Adricomius, all high- of Ralph Burton, EsqoJre, my late d^ 

rited. 8 Lately resigned for some spe- oeased ftther. > In loon aoJmonna. 
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«nt meadows oa the other. There be those that say as much 
and more of Su Mark's steeple ia Venice* Yet these are at 
too great a distance ; some are especially affected with such 
objects as be near, to see passengers go by in some great road- 
way, or boats in a river, in mbjectum forum despicere^ to over- 
see a fair, a market-place, or out of a pleasant window into 
some thoroughfare street, to behold a continual concourse, a 
promiscuous rout, coming and going, or a multitude 'of spec- 
tators at a theatre, a mask, or some such like show. But I 
rove ; the sum is this, that variety of actions, objects, air, 
places, are excellent good in this infirmity, and all others, 
good for man, good for beast ^ Constantino the emperor, 
Ub, 18, cap, 13, ex LeantiOy ^^ holds it an only cure for rotten 
sheep, and any manner oi sick cattle." Laelius k fonte ^u- 
gubinus, that great ^)ctor, at the latter end of many of his 
consultations, (as commonly he doth set down what success 
bis physic had,) in melancholy most especially approves of 
this above all other remedies whatsoever, as appears constilL 
69, consuk, 229, <&c ^^^Many other things helped, but 
change of air was that which wrought the cure, and did most 
good." 



MEMB, IV. 

Exercise rectified of Body and Mind. 

To that great inconveni^ice, which comes on the one side 
by immoderate and unseasonable exercise, too much solitari- 
ness and idleness on the other, must be opposed as an anti- 
dote, a moderate and seasonable use of it, and that both of 
body and mind, as a most material circumstance, much con- 
ducing to this cure, and to the general preservation of our 
health. The heavens themselves run continually round, the 
sun riseth and sets, the mo<m increaseth and decreaseth, stars 

1 i^protantes OTes in aUam locum roborentar. > Alia utilia, sed ex mu- 
tfaoiportands sunt, ut alimn a8iem et tatlone aSiis potissimiim ooiatiu. 
aqnam inztlcipwutes, coolescaiit eft cor- 
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and planets keep their constant motions, the air is still tossed 
by the winds, the waters ebb and flow to their conservation 
no doubt, to teach us that we should ever be in action. For 
which cause Hierom prescribes Rusticus the monk, that he be 
always occupied about some business or other, ^"that the 
devil do not find him idle." ^ Seneca would have a man do 
something, though it be to no purpose. * Xenophon wisheth 
one rather to play at tables, dice, or make a jester of himself 
(though he might be far better employed), than do nothing. 
The * Egyptians of old, and many flourishing commonwealths 
since, have enjoined labour and exercise to all sorts of men, 
to be of some vocation and calling, and to give an account of 
their time, to prevent those grievous mischiefs that come by 
idleness ; " for as fodder, whip, and burden belong to the 
ass, so meat, correction, and work unto the servant," Ecclus. 
xxxiii. 23. The Turks enjoin all men whatsoever, of what 
degree, to be of some trade or other, the Grand Seignior him- 
self is not excused. ^ " In our memory (saith Sabellicus), 
Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, at that very 
time when he heard ambassadors of other princes, did either 
carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame something upon a table.'* 
• This present sultan makes notches for bows. The Jews are 
most severe in this examination of time. All well-governed 
places, towns, families, and every discreet person will be a 
law unto himself. But amongst us the badge of gentry is 
idleness ; to be of no calling, not to labour, for that's derog- 
atory to their birth, to be a mere spectator, a drone, fruges 
cansumere natus^ to have no necessary employment to busy 
himself about in church and conmion wealth (some few govern- 
ors exempted), " but to rise to eat," &c., to spend his days 
in hawking, hunting, &c., and such like disports and recrea- 
tions C which our casuists tax), are the sole exercise almost, 

1 Ne te daemon otiosum Inveniat. hometes Othomanniis qtii Gneciasimpe- 

< Prffistat aliud agere quam nihil. > lib. rium subyertit, cum oratorom postalata 
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and ordinaiy actions of our nobility, and in which they are 
too immoderate. And thence it comes to pass, that in city 
and country so many grievances of body and mind, and this 
feral disease of melancholy so frequently rageth, and now 
domineers almost all over Europe amongst our great ones. 
They know not how to spend their time (disports excepted, 
which are all their business), what to do, or otherwise how to 
bestow themselves; like our modern Frenchmen, that had 
rather lose a pound of blood in a single combat, than a drop 
of sweat in any honest labour. Every man almost hath 
something or other to employ himself about, some vocation, 
some trade, but they do all by ministers and servants, ad otia 
duniaxat se natos existimant, imd ad sui ipdiLs plerumque et 
aUorum pemictem, ^ as one freely taxeth such kind of men, 
they are all for pastimes, 'tis all their study, all their inv^i- 
tion tends to this alone, to drive away time, as if they were 
bom some of them to no other ends. Therefore to correct 
and avoid these errors and inconveniences, our divines, phy- 
sicians, and politicians so much labour, and so seriously ex- 
hort ; and for this disease in particular, ^ " there can be no 
better cure than continual business," as Bhasis holds, " to 
have some employment or other, which may set their mind 
awork, and distract their cogitations." Riches may not easily 
be had without labour and industry, nor learning without 
study, neither can our health be preserved without bodily ex- 
ercise. If it be of the body, Guianerius allows that exercise 
which is gentle, * " and still after those ordinary firications " 
which must be used every morning. Montaltus, cap. 26, and 
Jason Pratensis use almost the same words, highly commend- 
ing exercise if it be moderate ; " a wonderful help so used," 
Crato calls it, " and a great means to preserve our health, as 
adding strength to the whole body, increasing natural heat, 

1 Lnsdnius Grunnio. ** They seem to aoimos eomm, et incutiant lis diversaa 
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tuna ; operum administratilo illis magnum minfio^ condncunt, et sanitatem tuenturj 

sanitatis incrementum, et quad preleant &c. 
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bj means of which the nutriment is well concocted in the 
stomachy liver, and veins, few or no crudities left, is happily 
distributed over all the body." Besides, it expels excrements 
by sweat and other insensible vapours ; insomuch, that ^ Galen 
prefers exercise before all physic, rectification of diet, or any 
regimen in what kind soever ; 'tis nature's physician. * Ful- 
gentius, out of Gordonius, de conserv. vit, horn, lib, 1, cap, 7, 
terms exercise, " a spur of a duU, sleepy nature, the com- 
forter of the members, cure of infirmity, death of diseases, 
destruction of all mischiefs and vices." The fittest time for 
exercise is a little before dinner, a little before supper, * or 
at any time when the body is empty. Montanus, constl, 31, 
prescribes it every morning to his patient, and that, as * Ga- 
lenas adds, ^ after he hath done his ordinary needs, rubbed 
his body, washed his hands and face, combed his head, and 
gargarized." What kind of exercise he should use, Galen 
tells us, Ub. 2 et 3, de saniU tuend. and in what measure, 
* " till the body be ready to sweat," and roused up ; ad 
ruborem^ some say, non ad sudorem^ lest it should dry the 
body too much ; others enjoin those wholesome businesses, as 
to dig so long in his garden, to hold the plough, and the like. 
Some prescribe frequent and violent labour and exercises, as 
sawing every day so k)ng together (eptd. 6, Hippocrates con- 
founds them), but that is in some cases, to some peculiar men ; 
•the most forbid, and by no means will have it go farther 
than a beginning sweat, as being ^ perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, exercises, and recreations, which are 
likewise included, some properly belong to the body, some to 
the mind, some more easy, some* hard, some with delight, 
some without, some within doors, some natural, some are arti- 
ficiaL Amongst bodily exercises, Galen oonmiends ludum 

1 Lib. 1, de sanitat. tuend. < Bxeroi- manibns et oeulto, &c.. lib. de atra bile, 

tlam naturae donnientis stimnlatio, raem- 6 Quousque corpus uniyemum intumes- 

brorum solatinm, morborum medela, cat, et floridnm appareat, sudoreque, &c. 

fuga Titiorum, medicina lauguorunif Omnino sudorem vitent, cap. 7, lib. 1, 

destructio omnium malorum, Crato. Valeeons de Tar. f Exercitlum si ex- 

s AUmentis iu Tentriculo prob^ concoctis. eedat^ yalde periculosum. Salust. Sali1<> 

4 Jejuno yentre, yesica, et alyo ab excre- anuS) de remed. lib. 2, cap. 1. 
menUs purgato, fticatis membris, lotis 
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fcarvm pUa, to play at ball, be it with the hand or racket, in 
tainis-oourts or otherwise, it exerdseth each part of the body, 
and doth much good, so that they sweat not too much. It 
was in great request of old amongst the Greeks, Romans, 
Barbarians, mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and Plinius. 
Some write, that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, was the 
inventor of it, for she presented the first ball that ever was 
made to Nausica, the daughter of King Alcinous, and taught 
her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad are hawking, 
kunting, hilares venancH labareSy ^ one calls them, because they 
recreate body and mind,, ^another, the *^^ best exercise that is,. 
by which alone many have been ^ freed fix>m all feral dis- 
eases." Hegesippus, Uh, 1, ee^, 37, relates of Herod, that 
he was eased of a grievous melancholy by that means. Plato, 
7 de kg. highly magnifies it, dividing it into three parts, ^ by 
land, water, air." Xenophon, in C^repad, graces it with a 
great name, Deorwn munusy the gifb of the gods, a prmoely 
Sjport, which they have ever used, saith Langius, epist. 59, 
/«& 2, as well for health as pleasure, and do at this day, it 
being the sole almost and ordinary sport of our noblemen in 
Europe, and elsewhere all over the world. Bohemus, de mar. 
fferU* Uh. 3, cap, 12, styles it therefore, gtadium nohiliumj com' 
muniter venantuTy quod sihi salts Ucere contendunty 'tis all 
their study, their exercise, ordinary business, all their talk ; 
and indeed some dote too much after it, they can do nothing 
else, discourse of nought else. Paulus Jovius, descr, Brit 
doth in some sort tax our * ^ English nobiHly for it, for living 
in the country so much, and too frequent use of it, as if they 
had no other means but hawking and hunting to approve 
themselves gentlemen with." 

Hawking comes near to hunting, the one in the air, as the 

1 Camden in Staflbidshlre. * Fride- preceptor heroum eos 4 morbis anfani 

VBlIius, lib. 1, cap. 2, optima omnium Tenationibus et puria oibis tuebatnr. H. 

•xercitationam mnltt ab hao solummodo Tyrius. ^ Nobilitas omnia fere turbM 

morbia Uberaii. * Josephua Queroe- Ikatidit, caatellia. et liberiore ooelo gaudet, 

taana, dialect, polit. aeot. 2, cap. 11. In- generiaqne dignitatem una nuudmi t«na* 

ter omnia exercitia pneatantise laudem tione, et lUconnm aucupiia taetnr. 
VMNtor. * Chyron in monte Pelio, 
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other on the earth, a sport as much affected as the other, 
by some preferred. *It was never heard of amongst the 
Bomans, invented some twelve hundred years since, and first 
mentioned by Firmicus, lib. 5, cap. 8. The Greek emperors 
began it, and now nothing so frequent ; he is nobody that in 
the season hath not a hawk on his fist A great art, and 
many ^ books written of it. It is a wonder to hear * what is 
related of the Turks' officers in this behalf, how many thou- 
sand men are employed about it, how many hawks of all 
sorts, how much revenues consumed on that only disport, how 
much time is spent at Adrianople alone every year to that 
purpose. The ^Persian kings hawk after butterflies with 
sparrows made to that use, and stares ; lesser hawks for lesser 
games they have, and bigger for the rest, that they may pro- 
duce their sport to all seasons. The Muscovian emperors 
reclaim eaglets to fly at hinds, foxes, &c., and such a one was 
sent for a present to ^ Queen Elizabeth ; some reclaim ravens, 
castrels, pies, &c., and man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as delightsome to 
some sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glades, gins, 
strings, baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, stalking-horses, setting>dogs, 
decoy-ducks, &c., or otherwise. Some much delight to take 
larks with day-nets, small birds with chaff-nets, plovers, par- 
tridge, herons, snipe, &c. Henry the Third, King of Castile 
(as Mariana the Jesuit reports of him, lib. 3, cap. 7,) was 
much affected * " with catching of quails," and many gentle- 
men take a singular pleasure at morning and evening to go 
abroad with their quail-pipes, and will take any pains to sat- 
isfy their delight in that kind. The ^ Italians have gardens 
fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, glades, sparing no cost 
or industry, and are very much affected with the sport. Ty- 
cho Brahe, that great astronomer, in the chorography of his 
Isle of Huena, and Castle of Uraniburge, puts down his nets, 

1 Jos. Scallger. commen. in Cir. in fol. chi et Theodotionis ad Ptolomeum, &o. 

844. Salmuth. 28, de Nov. repert. com. < LoDicerus, Geffi:eas, Jovius. ^ S. An- 

in Pancir. > Demetrius Constantinop. tony Sherlie's relations. <^ Hacloit. 

de re accipitraria, liber a P. Oillir latin^ o Cotumicum ancupio. f Finas Morl- 

redditns. iEUus. epist. Aqnilae Syma- son, part. 8, o. 8. 
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and manner of catching small birds, as an ornament and a 
recreation, wherein he himself was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be it with nets, ' 
weels, baits, angling, or otherwise, and yields all out as 
much pleasure to some men as dogs or hawks. ^ ^ When they 
draw their fish upon the bank," saith Nic. Henselius Silesi- 
ographiae, cap. 3, speaking of that extraordinary delight his 
countrymen took in fishing, and in making of pools. James 
Dubravius, that Moravian, in his book de pise, telleth, how 
travelling by the highway side in Silesia, he found a noble- 
man, ^ " booted up to the groins," wading himself, pulling the 
nets, and labouring as much as any fisherman of them all ; 
and when some belike objected to him the baseness of his 
office, he excused himself, * " that if other men might hunt 
hares, why should not he hunt carps ? " Many gentlemeni 
in like sort with us will wade up to the armholes upon such j 
occasions, and voluntarily undertake that to satisfy their j 
pleasure, which a poor man for a good stipend would scarce I 
be hired to undergo. Plutarch, in his book de soler, animaL 
speaks against all fishing, * " as a filthy, base, illiberal employ- 
ment having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth the 
labour." But he that shall consider the variety of baits for all 
seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers have invented, 
peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, &c., will say, that it 
deserves like commendation, requires as much study and per- 
spicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of 
them. Because hawking and hunting are very laborious, 
much riding, and many dangers accompany them ; but this 
is still and quiet ; and if so be the angler catch no fish, yet 
he hath a wholesome walk to the brook side, pleasant shade 
by the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, and sweet 
smells of fine fresh meadow flowers, he hears the melodiouaj 

1 Non majorem Toluptatem animo capi- tio leporis non sit inhonesta, nesdo (juo- 

ant, qvAm qui feras insectantur, aut modo piscatio cyprinorum videri debeat 

miflsis canibus, comprehendunt, qumn pudenda. ^ Omnino turpis piscatio, 

teda trahentes, squamosas pecudes la ri- nullo studio digna, illiberalis credita est, 

pasaddueunt. s jiore piscatorum cru- quod nullum habet ingenium, nuUam 

ribus ocraatua > Si principibus yena- perspicaciam. 
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hannonj of birds^ he sees the swans, herons, docks, wateE^ 
horns, coots, &c., and many other fowl, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or blast 
of horns, and all the sport that thej can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, much in use, 
as wringing, bowling, shooting, which Ascham commends in a 
just volume, and hath in former times been enjoined by stat- 
ute as a defensive exercise, and an ^ honour to our land, as 
well may witness our victories in France. Keelpins, tronks, 
quoits, pitching bars, hurling, ¥n*estling, leaping, running, 
fencing, mustring, swimming, wasters, foils, football, balloon, 
quintain, &c., and many such, which are the common recrea- 
tions of the countryfolks. Riding of great horses, running 
at rings, tilts and tournaments, horseraces, wild-goose chases, 
which are the disports of greater men, and good in them- 
selves, though many gentlemen by that means gallop quite 
out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of 
^Areteus, deambulatio per anuBna loco, to make a petty 
progress, a merry journey now and then with some good 
companions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, towns, 

8 << Visere ssep^ amnes nitidos, per amsenaqne Tempe, 
Et placidas Bnmmis eectari in montibas auras." 

*' To see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains, 
And take the gentle air amongst the monntains." 

* To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and 
arbours, artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, 
lawns, rivulets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, like 
that Antiochian Daphne, brooks, pools, fish-ponds, between 
wood and water, in a fair meadow, by a river side, * uhi vari^B 
avium cantattones, Jhrum colares, pratarum frtUtces, &c., to 
disport in some pleasant plain, park, run up a steep hill some- 
times, or sit in a shady seat, must needs be a delectable recre- 
ation. Hortus principis et domus ad ddectationem facta, cam 

iPrsBcipna hinc Anfflis gloria, erebras diales, quas bortonses anras miniatrBai, 
tietorise partw. JovTus. > Gap. 7. sub fomice Tiridi, pampinSs vinntlbva 
• FracaBtoriiu. « Ambalattones sab- eonoameratie. ^TheopbybMl. 
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mhd, monie et pUdndj tndffd la tnontoffna ; the prince's gar 
den at Ferrara ^ Schottus highly magnifies, with the groves^ 
mountains, ponds, for a delectable prospect, he was mach 
affected with it ; a Persian paradise, or pleasant park, coold 
not be more delectable in his sight. St. Bernard, in the de* 
scripdon of his monastery, is almost ravished with the pleas- 
ures of it. '^A sick ^man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, 
and when the dog*<tar parcheth the plains, and dries up 
rivers, he lies in a shady bower," Fronde sub arborea fervejp' 
tia temperat ctstrOf ^ and feeds his eyes with variety of ob- 
jects, herbs, trees, to comfort his misery, he receives many 
delightsome smells, and fiUs his ears with that sweet and 
various harmony of birds ; good Grod (saith he), what a com- 
pany of pleasures hast thou made for man I " He that should 
be admitted on a sudden to the sight of such a palace as that 
of Escurial in Spain, or to that which the Moors built at 
Granada, Fontainebleau in France, the Turk's gardens in his 
seragHo, wherein all manner of birds and beasts are kept for 
pleasure ; wolves, bears, lynxes, tigers, lions, elephants, &&, 
or upon the banks of that Thradan Bosphorus ; the pope's 
Belvedere in Rome, *as pleasing as those horti pefuiles 
in Babylon, or that Indian king's delightsome garden in 
^^lian; or ^ those famous gardens of the Lord Cantelow 
in France, could not choose, though he were never so ill paid, 
but be much recreated for the time; or many of our noble- 
men's gardens at home. To take a boat in a pleasant even- 
ing, and with music'* to row upon the waters, which Plutarch 
so much applauds, Elian admires, upon the river Pineus ; in 
those Thessalian fields, beset with green bays, where birds so 
sweetly sing that passengers, enchanted as it were with their 



1 Itinerat. Ital. • Sedet ttnotns hxa mocuns solatia ! * Diod. fficnlus, 

eespite Tiridi, et ctun inelementia Canlo- lib. 2. * lib. 18, de animaL cap. 18. 

nlaris terras excoquit, et dccat flumina. » Pet. GilUiu. hial. Hentieiu, Itinerar- 

ipee secums sedet sub arborea fironde, et ItalisB, 1617. lod. Sinoerus, Itinerar. 

addoloris sid solatium, naribnsBiiisgra- CkilUsB, 1617. Simp. lib. 1. quest. 4. 

mioeas ndolet species, pascit oonloe her- * Jucandissfana deambtdatlo juxta mava, 

bsvtdnaaueiiaTiriditaSfaiiressiiaTlmodo et naTigatio prope teixam. In nteaqui 

olsmln<» dflmnlcet pietamm oonoentna flnmlnis xipa. 
avium, Ike. Bens bone, quanta pauperi- 
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heavenly music, omnium laborum et curarum ohUvtscantur^ 
forget forthwith all labours, care, and grief; or in a gondola 
through the Grand Canal in Venice, to see those goodly pal- 
aces, must needs refresh and give content to a melancholy^ 
dull spirit Or to see the inner, rooms of a fair-built and 
sumptuous edifice, as that of the Persian kings, so much re- 
nowned by Diodorus and Curtius, in which all was almost 
beaten gold, ^ chairs, stools, thrones, tabernacles, and pillars 
of gold, plane trees, and vines of gold, grapes of precious 
stones, all the other ornaments of pure gold, 



3 ** Falget gemma floris, et jaspide falva supellez, 
Strata micaut Tyrio 



»» 



With sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opip- 
arous fare, &c., besides the gallantest young men, the fairest 
'virgins, puetUe sctttda mtnistrantes, the rarest beauties the 
world could afford, and those set out with costly and curious 
attires, ad siuporem tisque spectantiumy with exquisite music, 
as in * Trimaltion's house, in every chamber sweet voices 
ever sounding day and night, incompardbilis hiocusy all de- 
lights and pleasures in each kind which to please the senses 
could possibly be devised or had, conviva coronoH, delitiis 
ehrii, S^c, Telemachus, in Homer, is brought in as one 
ravished almost at the sight of that magnificent palace, and 
rich furniture of Menelaus, when he beheld 

fi " ^ris fnlgorem et resonantia tecta comsco 
Auro atque electro nitido, sectoque elephanto, 
Argentoque simul. Talis Jovis ardua sedes, 
Aulaque coeliooldm stellans Bplendesoit Olympo.** 

'* Sach glittering of gold and brightest brass to shine, 
Clear amber, silver pure, and ivory so fine : 
Jnpiter*s lofty palace, where the gods do dwell, 
Was even such a one, and did it not excel.*^ 

1 Aarei panes, anrea obsonia, vis Mar- < 800 peUices, pocillatores et plnoemsB ta« 

garitarum aceto subacta, &o. > Lu- nnmeri, pneri lot! purpura induti, fro., 

oan. '' The ftimiture ghtters with bril- ex omnium pulchritudine delecti. ^Ubi 

Ifatnt gems, with yellow jasper, and the omnia cantu strepunt. 6 Odyss. <t. 
oouohes dazzle with their purple dye." 
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It will Ictxare animas, refresh the soul of man to see fair- 
built cities, streets, theatres, temples, obelisks, &c. The 
temple of Jerusalem was so fairly built of white marble, with 
so many pyramids covered with gold ; tectumque templi fulvo 
coruecans auro, nimio 8tu> fidgore ohctEcabat ocutos itineran- 
titun, was so glorious, and so glistened afar off, that the spec- 
tators might not well abide the sight of it But the inner 
parts were all so curiously set out with cedar, gold, jewels, 

&C., as he said of Cleopatra's palace in Egypt, ^ Orassum- 

que trahes ahsconderat aurum, that the beholders were 
amazed. What so pleasant as to see some pageant or sight 
go by, as at coronations, weddings, and such like solemnities, 
to see an ambassador or a prince met, received, entertained 
with masks, shows, fireworks, &c. To see two kings fight in 
single combat, as Poms and Alexander; Canute and Ed- 
mund Ironside; Scanderbeg and Ferat Bassa the Turk; 
when not honour alone but life itself is at stake, as the ^ poet 

of Hector, 

" neo enim pro tergore Tanri, 
Pro bove nee certamen erat, qnse praeinia cursiis 
Esse solent, sed pro magni vit^ne animftqae Hectoris.*' 

To behold a battle fought, like that of Cressy, or Aginoourt, 
or Poictiers, qud nescio (saith Froissart) an vetustas tsUam 
proferre possit clariorem. To see one of Caesar's triumphs 
in old Rome revived, or the like. To be present at an inter- 
view, 'as that famous of Henry the Eighth and Francis the 
First, so much renowned all over Europe; M tanto ap- 
paratu (saith Hubertus Yellius) tamque triumphali pompd 
ambo reges cum eorum conjvgiJme coiere^ vt nuUa unquam 
atcu tarn celehria festa viderit aut audierit, no age ever saw 
the like. So infinitely pleasant are such shows, to the sight 
of which ofi;entimes they will come hundreds of miles, give 
any money for a place, and remember many years after with 

1 liucan. 1. 8. " The timbers were oon- fhe usual prises in the nce^ bat for the 

eealed by soUd gold." > niad. 10. life and soul of the great Hector ** 

** For neither was the contest for the * Between Ardes and Gninee, 1619. 
hide of a bull, nor fbr a becTe, which are 

toim n. 12 



"^ 
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smgolar delight. Bodine, when he was ambassador in £n^ 
hindy said he saw the noblemen go in their robes to the par- 
liament house, fummd cum jueunditate vidimus^ he was much 
affected with the sight of it. Pomponius Golumna, saith 
Jovius in his life, saw thirteen Frenchmen, and so many 
Italians, once fight for a whole army : Quod jucundC$$iinum 
spectaculum in vita dicit sudj the pleasantest sight that ev^ 
he saw in his life. Who would not have been affected with 
such a spectacle ? Or that single combat of ^ Breaute the 
Frenchman, and Anthonj Schets a Dutchman, before the 
walls of Sjlvaduds in Biabant, anno 1600. They were 
twenty-two horse on the one side, as many on the other, 
which, like Livy's Horatii, Torquati and Corvini, fought for 
their own glory and country's honour, in the sight and view 
of their whole city and army. * When Julius Cassar warred 
about the banks of Rhone, there came a barbarian prince to 
see him and the Boman army, and when he had beheld 
Caesar a good while, *^I see the gods now (saith he) which 
before I heard of," nee feeliciorem uUam vita mea aut optaviy 
aut sensi diem: it was the happiest day that ever he had in 
his life. Such a sight alone were able of itself to drive 
away melancholy; if not forever, yet it must needs expel it 
for a time. Badzivilus was much taken with the pacha's 
palace in Cairo, and amongst many other objects which that 
place afforded, with that solemnity of cutting the banks of 
the Nile by Lnbram Pacha, when it overflowed, besides two 
or three hundred gilded galleys on the water, he saw two 
millions of men gathered together on the land, with turbans 
as white as snow ; and 'twas a goodly sight The very read- 
ing of feasts, triumphs, interviews, nuptials, tilts, tournaments, 
combats, and monomachies, is most acceptable and pleasant. 
^Franciscus Modius hath made a large collectioh of such 
solemnities in two great tomes, which whoso will may peruse. 

1 Smrtfin In deUtiiB, M. 487, wtoti post. > QoM aatM andlTi, inqnit, tao- 

Horationim ezamplo, yirtute et soooeasii dfo ild! deos. * Pandeete Tciumpb 

adminbUi, casiia hostibiu 17, in oonspee- toi. 
tn patria, ke. * Paterenlos, toL 
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The inspectkm alone of those curious iconographies of tem- 
ples and palaces, as that of the Lateran church in Albertns 
Durer, that of the temple of Jerusalem in ^ Josephus, Adri 
oomius, and YiQalpandus; that of the Escurial in Guadas, 
of Diana at Ephesus in Pliny, Nero's golden palace in Borne, 
^Justinian's in Constantinople, that Peruvian Jugo's in 
*Cusco, tU non ab hominibusj sed a dcBmoniis constructum 
videcttur; St. Mark's in Venice, by Ignatius, with many 
such ; pnscorum arUficum opera (saith that ^interpreter of 
Pausanias), the rare workmanship of those ancient Greeks, 
in theatres, obelisks, temples, statues, gold, silver, ivory, 
marble images, non minore ferrn^ quum leguntur, guam guum 
cemuntur, ammum ddectatione complent, affect one as much 
by reading almost as by sight 

The country hath Ids recreations, the city his several gym- 
nics and exercises, May games, feasts, wakes, and merrymeet- 
ings, to solace themselves; the very being in the country; that 
life itself is a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such 
pleasures, as those old patriarchs did. Diocletian, the em- 
peror, was so much affected with it, that he gave over his 
sceptre, and turned gardener. Gonstantine wrote twenty 
books of husbandry. Lysander, when ambassadors came to 
see him, bragged of nothing more than of his orchard, hi 
sunt ardinee mei. What shall I say of Cincinnatus, Cato, 
Tully, and many such ? how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several 
kinds of pears, apples, plums, peaches, <&c, 

S *' Nnnc captare feras laqueo, nnnc fallere visoo, 
Atqne etiam magnos canibus circundare saltus, 
Insidias avibas moliri, incendere vepres." 

^ Sometimes with traps deceive, with line and string 
To catch wild birds and beasts, encompassing 
The grove with dogs, and out of bashes firing." 

** et nidos avium serutari," &o. 

1 Lib. 8, esp. 14, de bello Jad. * Pro* script. * Bomnliu Amaseus, pralht. 
oopliis. s IiMt. lib. 10, Amer. de- Paosaa. • Vixg. 1 Qeotg. 
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Jucundus, in his preface to Cato, Yarro, Columella, &c., put 
out by him, confesseth of himself, that he was mightily de« 
lighted with these husbandry studies, and took extraordinary 
pleasure in them ; if the theory or speculation can so much 
affect, what shall the place and exercise itself, the practical 
part do ? The same confession I find in Herberstein, Porta, 
Camerarius, and many others, which have written of that 
subject. If my testimony were aught worth, I could say as 
much of myself; I am vere Satumus; no man ever took 
more delight in springs, woods, groves, gardens, walks, fish- 
ponds, rivers, &c. But 

*** Tantalus k labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina:" 

And so do I ; Velle licet, potiri non licet J' f 

Every palace, every city almost hath his peculiar walks, 
cloisters, terraces, groves, theatres, pageants, games, and sev- 
eral recreations ; every country, some professed gymnics to 
exhilarate their minds, and exercise their bodies. The 
* Greeks had their Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean 
games, in honour of Neptune, Jupiter, ApoUo ; Athens hers ; 
some for honour, garlands, crowns ; for ^beauty, dancing, run- 
niDg, leaping, like our silver games. The * Bomans had their 
feasts, as the Athenians, and Lacedemonians held their public 
banquets, in Pritanseo, Panathenseis, Thesperiis, Phiditiis, 
plays, naumachies, places for sea-fights, ^theatres, amphithea- 
tres, able to contain seventy thousand men, wherein they 
had several delightsome shows to exhilarate the people; 
•gladiators, combats of men with themselves, with wild 
beasts, and wild beasts one with another, like our bull-bait- 
ings, or bear-baitings (in which many countrymen and citi- 
zens amongst us so much delight, and so frequently use), 
dancers on ropes. Jugglers, wrestlers, comedies, tragedies, 

* '* The thirsting Tantalus gapes fbr Hartiales. kc, Rosintui, S* 12. * See 

the water that eludes his lips." t " I Lipsius Amphitheatrum. Bosinus, lib. 

may desire, but can't enjoy." i Bote- 5. Meursius, de ludis Gnecorum. »lfiOO 

Tos, lib. 8, polit. cap. 1. * See Athe- men at once, tigers, lions, elephants, 

BBBus dipnoso. s Ludi TOtivi, sacri, In- horses, dogs, iMarB, ftc. 
dicri, Megalenses, Oereales, Florales, 
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publicly exhibited at the emperor^s and dtjr's charge, and that 
with incredible cost and magnificence. In the Low Coun- 
tries (as ^Meteran relates), before these wars, they had 
many solemn feasts, plays, challenges, artillery gardens, col- 
leges of rhymers, rhetoricians, poets ; and to this day, such 
places are curiously maintained in Amsterdam, as appears by 
that description of Isaacus Pontanus, Rerum Amstelod. lib, 2, 
cap. 25. So likewise, not long since at Friburg, in Germany, 
as is evident by that relation of ^ Neander, they had Ludos 
septennales, solemn plays every seven years, which Bocerus, 
one of their own poets, hath elegantly described : 

^ At nnnc magnifico spectacnla stmota paratn 
Qaid memorem, veteri non concessura Qnirino, 
Ladonim pompa? " * &c. 

In Italy they have solemn declamations of certain select 
young gentlemen in Florence (like those reciters in old 
Rome), and public theatres in most of their cities, for stage- 
players and others, to exercise and recreate themselves. All 
seasons almost, all places have their several pastimes ; some 
in summer, some in winter ; some abroad, some within ; some 
,of the body, some of the mind ; and diverse men have diverse 
recreations and exercises. Domitian, the emperor, was much 
delighted with catching flies; Augustus to play with nuts 
amongst children ; ^Alexander Severus was oilen pleased to 
play with whelps and young pigs. * Adrian was so wholly 
enamoured with dogs and horses, that he bestowed monu- 
ments and tombs of them, and buried them in graves. In 
foul weather, or when they can use no other convenient 
sports, by reason of the time, as we do cock-fighting, to avoid 
idleness, I think (though some be more seriously taken with 
it, spend much time, cost, and charges, and are too solicitous 

1 lib. nit. et 1. 1, ad fin«m consaetu- aliisqne Id genus ludiB lecreare. * Or- 

dine non minus laudabili quam Teteri bis tems descript. part. 8. * ** What 

contubernia Bhetorum, Bythmorom in shall I say of their si>ectacles prodnoed 

urbibns et municipiis. certisque diebns with the most magnificent decorations, — 

exeroc^nt se sagittaru, gladlatores, &c. a degree of costliness ncTer indulged in 

Alia ingenii, animique exercitia, quorum even by the Romans ? " * Lampridins. 

pnedpuum stndium. principem popu- sSpartian. 
him tragoediis, oomoediis fltbuUs, soenids, 
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about it), ^Severas used partridges and qaaOs, as maaj 
Frenchmen do still, and to keep birds in cages, with which 
he was much pleased, when at any time he had leisure from 
public cares and businesses. He had (saith Lampridius), 
tame pheasants, ducks, partridges, peacocks, and some twenty 
thousand ringdoves and pigeons. Bnsbequius, the emperor'a 
orator, when he lay in Constantinople, and could not stir 
much abroad, kept for his recreation, busying himself to see 
them fed, almost all manner of strange birds and beasts ; this 
was something, though not to exercise his body, yet to refresh 
his mind. Gonradus Gresner, at Zurich in Switzerland, kept 
so likewise for his pleasure, a great company of wild beasts ; 
and (as he saith) took great delight to see them eat their 
meat. Turkey gentlewomen, that are perpetual prisoners, 
still mewed up according to the custom of the place, have 
little else besides their household business, or to play willi 
their children to drive away time, but to dally with their cats, 
which they have in deUtiisj as many of our ladies and gen- 
tlewomen use monkeys and little dogs. The ordinary recrea- 
tions which we have in winter, and in most solitary times 
busy our minds with, are cards, tables, and dice, shovel-board, 
chess-play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, shuttlecock, 
billiards, music, masks, singing, dancing, yule games, frolics, 
jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions, and commands, 
* merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, 
giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, fHars, 
&c., such as the old woman told Psyche in ^ Apuleius, Boo- 
cace novels, and the rest, quatum audUione pueri ddectantuTy 
genes narroHone, which some delight to hear, some to tell ; all 
are well pleased with. Amaranthus, the philosopher, met 
Hermodes, Diophantus, and Philolaus, his companions, one 
day busily discoursing about Epicurus and Democritus's 
tenets, very solicitous which was most probable and came 

1 IMectftnfl Insls oatalomm, poroAl- itudines pubUoaB snblenKret. * Bm- 

tomm, at perdioes inter ae pagnsrent, maJes laste ut poorint prodnotn noctao 

ant at aves parruUB sarsom et daonom > HUm. 4. 
volitarent, his mazime delectatus, ut sol- 
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nearest to truth ; to put them out of that surly controversy, 
and to refresh their spuits, he told them a pleasant tale of 
Stratocles the physician's wedding, and of ^ the particulars, 
the company, the cheer, the music, &c, for he was new come 
from it ; with which relation they were so much delighted, 
that Philolaus wished a blessing to his heart, and many a 
good wedding, ^ many such merrymeetings might he be at, 
^ to please himself with the sight, and others with the narra- 
tion of it." News are generally welcome to all our ears, 
avids cmdtmtUf aures enim hominum novitate hxtarUur ^ (as 
Pliny observes), we long after rumour to hear and listen to 
it, ^denaum humeris hibit aure vtdgus. We are most part too 
inquisitive and apt to hearken after news, which Caesar, in 
his ^ Gonunentaries, observes of the old Gauls, they would 
be inquiring of every carrier and passenger what they had 
heard or seen, what news abroad ? 

*' quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant, secreta novercsB, 
Et pueri, quis amet,'* &c., 

as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse or barber^s shop. When 
that great Gonsalva was upon some displeasure confined by 
King Ferdinand to the city of Loxa in Andalusia, the only 
comfort (saith '^Jovius) he had to ease his melancholy 
thoughts, was to hear news, and to listen after those ordinary 
occurrences, which were brought him cum primis, by letters 
or otherwise out of the remotest parts of Europe. Some 
men's whole delight is to take tobacco, and drink all day long 
in a tavern or alehouse, to discourse, sing, jest, roar, talk of a 
cock and bull over a pot, &c* Or when three or four good 
companions meet, tell old stories by the fireside, or in the sun, 
as old folks usually do, quce aprtci meminere senes, remem- 
bering afresh and with pleasure ancient matters, and such 
like accidents, which happened in their younger years ; oth- 

1 dii dmilibiu saepe oonTiviis date nt * Lib. 4. Oallicn consuetudinis wt nt 

IpM Tidendo deleotetnr, et postmodnm Ti&tores etiam iD-vitoe conslstere cogant, 

narrando delectet. Theod. prodromas et quid qulsqae eomm andierit ant cog- 

Amorum dial, interpret. Oilberto Oaulin- ndrit de qnA le qiuerunt. > VitA i|}ui 

io. > BpiBt. lib. 8. Rofiino. * Hor. lib. ult 
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ers' best pastime is to game, nothing to them so pleasant. 

* Hie Veneri tndtdget, hunc decoquit aha — ^many too nicelj 
take exceptions a^ cards, ^ tables, and dice, and such mixed 
lusorious lots, whom Gataker well confutes. Which though 
they be honest recreations in themselves, yet may justly be 
otherwise excepted at, as they are often abused, and forbid- 
den as things most pernicious ; insanam rem et damnosam, 

• Lemnius calls it. " For most part in these kind of disports 
'tis not art or skill, but subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery, 
chanpe and fortune carries all away ; " 'tis amhulatoria 

pecunia^ 

" puncto mobilis horsB 
Permntat dominos, et cedit in altera jura." ^ 

They labour most part not to pass their time in honest dis- 
port, but for filthy lucre, and covetousness of money. J5% 
fcedisstmum lucrum et avaritiam hominum convertitur, as 
Daneus observes. Fons fraudum et malejietorum, 'tis the 
fountain of cozenage and villainy. *"A thing so com- 
mon aU over Europe at this day, and so generally abused, 
that many men are utterly undone by it," their means spent, 
patrimonies consumed, they and their posterity beggared ; 
besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, and such 
inconveniences, which are ordinary concomitants ; • " for 
when once they have got a haunt of such companies, and 
habit of gaming, they can hardly be drawn from it, but as an 
itch it will tickle them, and as it is with whoremasters, once 
entered, they cannot easily leave it off: " Vexat mentes in^ 
sania cupidoy they are mad upon their sport And in con- 
clusion (which Charles the Seventh, that good French king, 
published in an edict against gamesters,) unde pice et hilaris 

1 Juven. s They account them un- qaens hodie in Europa ut pleriqne crebro 

lawful becanse sortilegions. ^ Instit. harum usn patiimonium profundant, 

c. 44. In his ludia plerumque non an exhaustlsqae fiicultatibus, ad inopiam 

aut peritia Tiget, sed f^aos, fallacia, do- redigantur. ^ Ubi ftemel prurigo ista 

lus, astntia, casus, fortuna, temeritas lo- animum occupat segre discuti potest, so- 

cum habent, non ratio, consilium, sapi- llcitantibus undique ^usdem fiirinse ho* 

entia, &c. ^ " In a moment of fleet- minibus, damnosas illas voluptates repe. 

ing thne it changes masters and submits tunt, quod et scortntoribus insitura, &o. 
to new control.'' & akusus tarn fire- 
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vit4B suffagiwra tihi suieque Uberis totique familia^ S^c. 
" That which was once their livelihood, should have main- 
tained wife, children, family, is now spent and gone ; " moBrof 
et egestas, S^c, sorrow and beggary succeeds. So good things 
may be abused, and that which was first invented to ^ refresh 
men's weary spirits, when they come from other labours and 
studies to exhilarate the mind, to entertain time and com- 
pany, tedious otherwise in those long solitary winter nights, 
and keep them from worse matters, an honest exercise is 
oontrarilj perverted. 

Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for 
some kind of men, and fit for such melancholy, Rhasis holds, 
as are idle, and have extravagant impertinent thoughts, or 
troubled with cares, nothing better to distract their mind, and 
alter their meditations ; invented (some say) by the ^ general 
of an army in a &mine, to keep soldiers from mutiny ; but 
if it proceed from overmuch study, in such a case it may do 
more harm than good ; it is a game too troublesome for some 
men's brains, too full of anxiety, all out as bad as study ; be- 
sides it is a testy choleric game, and very offensive to him 
that loseth the mate. * William the Conqueror, in his 
younger years, playing at chess with the Prince of France 
(Dauphin^ was not annexed to that crown in those days), 
losing a mate, knocked the chess-board about his pate, which 
was a cause afterward of much enmity between them. For 
some such reason it is belike, that Patritius, in his 8 hooh, 
tit 12, de reg. instit. forbids his prince to play at chess; 
hawking and hunting, riding, &c., he will allow ; and this to 
other men, but by no means to him. I n Muscovy, where 
the y live in stoves and hotrhouses all winter lonp; ^ come sel- 
dom or little abroad, it is again very necessary, and there- 
fore in those parts, (saith ^ Herberstein,) much used. At Fez 

1 Institultur lata exercltatio, non Iuori| ill flime laboraret, altero die edem alto- 

■ed valetadiDis et obleetamenti ratione, to ladens, flunis obliTisceretur. Bello- 

et quo animus de&tig^tiu respiret, no- nins. See moie of this game in Daniel 

TBflqne Tiiee ad subenndos labores denuo Sonter's Palamedes, vel de yariis ludis, 

eoncipiat. * Latmnoalomm IndoB in- 1. 8. > D. Hayward, in Tita cjw* 

V«ntti0 est k duce. nt com miles intoleiab- * Mnsooyit. commentarinm. 
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in Africa, where the like inconvenience of keeping within 
doors is through heat^ it is very laudable; and (as ^Leo 
Afer relates) as much frequented. A sport fit for idle 
gentlewomen, soldiers in garrison, and courtiers that have 
nought but love matters to busy themselves about, but not 
altogether so convenient for such as are students. The like 
I may say of Col. Bruxer's philosophy game, D. Fulke's 
Metromachia and his Ouronomachia, with the rest of those 
intricate astrological and geometrical fictions, for such especi- 
ally as are mathematically given ; and the rest of those curi- 
ous games. 

Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage-plays, howso* 
ever they be heavily censured by some severe Catos, yet if 
opportunely and soberly used," may justly be approved. 
Melius est fodere, quam saltare,^ saith Austin ; but what is 
that if they delight in it? ^Nemo saltcU sohnus. But in what 
kind of dance ? I know these sports have many oppugners, 
whole volumes writ against them ; when as all they say (if 
duly considered) is but ignoroHo JSlenchi ; and some again, 
because they are now cold and wayward, past themselves, 
cavil at all such youthful sports in others, as he did in the 
comedy ; they think them, tUico nc^ci senes, Sfc, Some out 
of preposterous zeal object many times trivial arguments, 
and because of some abuse, will quite take away the good 
use, as if they should forbid wine because it makes men 
drunk ; but in my judgment they are too stem ; there " is a 
time for all things, a time to mourn, a time to dance," Eccles. 
iii. 4, ^' a time to embrace, a time not to embrace (verse 5), 
and nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works," verse 22 ; for my part, I will subscribe to the king's 
declaration, and was ever of that mind, those May games, 
wakes, and Whitsun ales, &c, if they be not at unseasonable 
hours, may justly be permitted. Let them freely feast, sing 
and dance, have their puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabors, 

1 Inter eives Fleasanos latrunculoram s " It Is better to dig than to duseo.* 
Indus est usitatlBgimiu, lib. 8, de Afiriea. > ToIUhb. ** No eensible man danoeB.'' 
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crowds, bagpipes, &&, play at ball, and barlejbrakes, and 
what sports and. recreations thej like best. In Franconia, a 
province of Grermanj, (saith ^Aubanus Bohemus,) the old 
^Iks after evening prayer, went to the alehouse, the young- 
er sort to dance; and to say truth with ^ Sarisburiensis, 
saHus fuerat sic otiariy quam turpius occupari, better do so 
than worse, as without question otherwise (such is the cor- 
ruption of man's nature) many of them will do. For that 
cause, plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers, jugglers, &c., 
and all that crew is admitted and winked at ; * Tota jocu- 
larium scena procedit, et idea spectacula admissa sunt, et in- 
finiia iyrodnia vanitatumj tU his occupentur, qui pemiciosius 
cticari soknt: that they might be busied about such toys, that 
would otherwise more perniciously be idle. So that as 
^Taeitus said of the astrol<^ers in Rome, we may say of 
them, genus haminum est quod in civitcUe nostra et vitabitur 
semper et retinebitur, they are a debauched company most 
part, still spoken against^ as well they deserve some of them, 
(for I so relish and distinguish them as fiddlers and musi- 
dans), and yet ever retained. " Evil is not to be done (I 
confess) that good may come of it ; " but this is evil per izcci' 
denSy and, in a qualified sense, to avoid a greater incon- 
venience, may justly be tolerated. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Utopian Commonwealth, ' ^' as he will have none idle, so 
will he have no man labour overhard, to be toiled out like a 
horse, 'tis more than slavish infelicity, the life of most of our 
hired servants and tradesmen elsewhere (excepting his Uto- 
pians) but half the day allotted for work, and half for honest 
recreation, or whatsoever employment they shall think fit for 
themselves." If one half day in a week were allowed to our 
household servants for their merrymeetings, by their hard 
masters, or in a year some feasts, like those Roman Satur- 
nals, I think they would labour harder all the rest of their 

1 Be mor. gont. * Polycrst. 1. l^eap. qiue opificnm vita est, exoeptig Utopien- 

8. ' Idem SariBbxirienris. < Hist, sibus, qui diem in 24 boras diyidunt, sex 

lib. 1. ft Nemo desidet otioeus, ita ne- duntaxat operi deputant, reliqnum k 

mo arinino more ad seram noctem labo- somno et cibo cqjuaqua arUtrlo permitti* 

1st; nam ea pltuquun aervilis nnunnaj tii» 
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time, and both pardes be better pleased ; but this needs not 
(you will say), for some of them do nought but loiter all the 
week long. 

This which I am at, is for such as are fracti animts, troub- 
led in mind, to ease them, over-toiled on the one part, to 
refresh ; over-idle on the other, to keep themselves busied. 
And to this purpose, as any labour or employment will serve 
to the one, any honest recreation will conduce to the other, so 
that it be moderate and sparing, as the use of meat and drink ; 
not to spend all their life in gaming, playing, and pastimes, 
as too many gentlemen do ; but to revive our bodies and 
recreate our souls with honest sports ; of which as there be 
diverse sorts, and peculiar to several callings, ages, sexes, 
conditions, so there be proper for several seasons, and those 
of distinct natures, to fit that variety of humours which is 
amongst them, that if one will not, another may; some in 
summer, some in winter, some gentle, some more violent, some 
for the mind alone, some for the body and mind ; (as to some 
it is both business and a pleasant recreation to oversee work- 
men of all sorts, husbandry, cattle, horse, &c To build, plot, 
project, to make models, cast up accounts, &c) some without, 
some within doors ; new, old, &c, as the season serveth, and 
as men are inclined. It is reported of Philippus Bonus, that 
good duke of Burgundy, (by Lodovicus Vives, in Epist. and 
Pont. ^Heuter in his history), that the said duke, at the mar- 
riage of Eleonora, sister to the king of Portugal, at Bruges 
in Flanders, which was solemnized in the deep of winter, 
when, as by reason of unseasonable weather, he could neither 
hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, &c, and 
Auch other domestic sports, or to see ladies dance, with some 
of his courtiers, he would in the evening walk disguised all 
about the town. It so fortuned, as he was walking late one 
night, he found a country fellow dead drunk, snorting on a 
bulk ; ^ he caused his followers to bring him to his palace, 

1 Benim Bo^^nd. lib. 4. * JxuAt eali eollooari| &o., miiail homo ubl se •• 
hominem de&rri ad palftttiiin et leoto du- lod Tidet. 
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and there stripping him of his old clothes, and attiring him 
after the court fashion, when he waked, he and they were 
all ready to attend upon his excellency, persuading him he 
was some great duke. The poor fellow admiring how he 
came there, was served in state all the day long ; after supper 
he saw them dance, heard music, and the rest of those court- 
like pleasures ; but late at night when he was well tippled, 
and again fast asleep, they put on his old robes, and so con- 
veyed him to the place where they first found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them so good sport the day before as he 
did when he returned to himself; all the jest was to see how 
he ^ looked upon it. In conclusion, after some little admira- 
tion, the poor man told his friends he had seen a vision, 
constantly believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and 
so the jest ended. ^ Antiochus Epiphanes would often dis- 
guise himself, steal from his court, and go into merchants', 
goldsmiths', and other tradesmen's shops, sit and talk with 
them, and sometimes ride or walk alone, and fall aboard with 
any tinker, clown, serving-man, carrier, or whomsoever he 
met first. Sometimes he did ex insperaio give a poor fellow 
money, to see how he would look, or on set purpose lose his 
purse as he went, to watch who found it, and withal how he 
would be affected, and with such objects he was much de- 
lighted. Many such tricks are ordinarily put in practice by 
great men, to exhilarate themselves and others, all which are 
harmless jests, and have their good uses. 

But amongst those exercises, or recreations of the mind 
within doors, there is none so general, so aptly to be applied to 
all sorts of men, so fit and proper to expel idleness and mel- 
ancholy, as that of study : Stttdia senecttUem oUectant, adoleS" 
centiam alunt, secundas res amarUj adversis perfugium et soU^ 
Hum prcBhent, domi delectant, S^Cy find the rest in TWZy, pro 
Archia Foetal What so full of content, as to read, walk, 

1 Quid interest, inqult Lodovicus Vlyes, is the delight of old age, the support of 

(epist. ad Francisc. Barducem,) inter youth, the ornament of prosperity, the 

diem illios et nostroe aliquot annos ? nl- solace and reftige of adversity, the com« 

hil penitns, nisi quod, &c. > Hen. fbrt of domestic life," &c. 
Btephaa. prsB&t. Herodoti. < *' Stndj 
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and see maps, pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which some 
so much magnify, as those that Phidias made of old so exqui- 
site and pleasing to be beheld, that as ^ Chrjsostom thinketh, 
" if any man be sickly, troubled in mind, or that cannot sleep 
for grief, and shall but stand over against one of Phidias's 
images, he will forget all care, or whatsoever else may molest 
him, in an instant ? " There be those as much taken with 
Michael Angelo's, Raphael de Urbino's, Francesco Francia's 
pieces, and many of those Italian and Dutch painters, which 
were excellent in their ages ; and esteem of it as a most 
pleasing sight, to view those neat architectures, devices, es- 
cutcheons, coats of arms, read such books, to peruse old coins 
of several sorts in a fair gallery ; artificial works, perspective 
glasses, old relics, Roman antiquities, variety of colours. A 
good picture i^ falsa Veritas, et muta poem ; and though (as 
^ Vives saith) artificiaUa delectant, sed mox fasHdimus, arti- 
ficial toys please but for a time ; yet who is he that will not 
be moved with them for the present ? When Achilles was 
tormented and sad for the loss of his dear friend Patroclus, his 
mother Thetis brought him a most elaborate and curious 
buckler made by Vulcan, in which were engraven sun, moon, 
stars, planets, sea, land, men fighting, running, riding, women 
scolding, hills, dales, towns, castles, brooks, rivers, trees, &c, 
with many pretty landscapes, and perspective pieces; with 
sight of which he was infinitely delighted, and much eased 
of his grief. 

8 " Continuo eo spectaculo captos delenito moerore 
Oblectabatur, in manibas tenens dei splendida dona." 

Who will not be affected so in like case, or to see those well- 
furnished cloisters and galleries of the Roman cardinals, so 
richly stored with all modem pictures, old statues and antiq- 
uities ? Gum se spectando recreet simvl et legendo, to see 

their pictures alone and read the description, as * Boissardos 

* Orat. 12, slqula animo ftierit afflictua vitaa atrocia et difflcilia aoddeie solenfc. 

ant ae^r, neo soxnnum admittens, is mi- s 8, De anima. > Iliad 19. * Topogr. 

hi videtur h reglone stans talis imaginis, Rom. part. 1. 
obliyisci omnium posse, quas Immanse 
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well adds, whom will it not affect ? which Bozius, Pomponius 
Lsetus, Marlianus, Schottus, Cayclerius, Ligorius, &c., and 
he himself hath well performed of late. Or in some prince's 
cahinets, like that of the great dukes in Florence, of Feluc 
Platems in Basil, or noblemen's houses, to see such variety 
of attires, faces, so manj, so rare, and such exquisite pieces, 
of men, birds, beasts, &c., to see those excellent landscapes, 
Dutch works, and curious cuts of Sadlier of Prague, Albertus 
Durer, Goltzius Vrintes, &c., such pleasant pieces of per- 
specdve, Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, 
frames, thaumaturgical motions, exotic toys, &c. Who is he 
that is now wholly overcome with idleness, or otherwise in- 
volved in a labyrinth of worldly cares, troubles, and discon- 
tents, that will not be much lightened in his mind by reading 
of some enticing story, true or feigned, where as in a glass 
he shall observe what our forefathers have done, the begin- 
nings, ruins, falls, periods of commonwealths, private men's 
actions displayed to the life, &c. * Plutarch therefore calls 
them, secundas mensas et beUaria, the second course and 
junkets, because they were usually read at noblemen's feasts. 
Who is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, well 
penned, an elegant poem, or some pleasant bewitching dis- 
course, like that of ^ Heliodorus, ubi oUectatio qucedam plcunde 
Jkut cum hUaritate conjuncta f Julian the Apostate was so 
taken with an oration of Libanius, the sophister, that as he 
confesseth, he could not be quiet till he had read it all ouL 
Leffi orcUionem tuam magna ex parte, hestemd die ante pran-- 
dium, pransus vero sine vUd intermissione totam ahsolvi. ^ 
argumerUa ! compositionem / I may say the same of this 
or that pleasing tract, which will draw his attention along 
with it To most kind of men it is an extraordinary delight 
to study. For what a world of books offers itself, in all sub- 
jects, arts, and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity of 
the reader? In arithmetic, geometry, perspective, optics, 

1 Qnod heromn conTiTiis legi solitie. dinner, but after I had dined I finished 
SMelancthon, deHeliodoro. » I read a it completely. Oh what ars^omentS; 
eondderable part of jonr speech before what eloquence ! 
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astronomy, architecture, sculpture, painting, of which so man j 
and such elaborate treatises are of late written ; in mechanics 
and their mysteries, military matters, navigation, ^ riding of 
horses, ^ fencing, swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes 
of husbandry, cookery, falconry, hunting, fishing, fowling, &c.y 
with exquisite pictures of all sports, games, and what not? 
In musip, metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, phi- 
lology, in policy, heraldry, genealogy, chronology, &c, they 
afford great tomes, or those studies of * antiquity, &c., et 
*quid subtilius Anthmeticts inventionilms, quid jucundiiis 
Mustcts rationilnis, quid divinius Astronomicis, quid rectius 
Geometricis demonstrcUionibus f What so sure, what so 
pleasant ? He that shall but see that geometrical tower of 
Garezenda at Bologna in Italy, the steeple and clock at 
Strasburg, will admire the effects of art, or that engine of 
Archimedes, to remove the earth itself, if he had but a place 
to fasten his instrument ; Archimedis Cochlea, and rare de- 
vices to corrivate waters, musical instruments, and trisyllable 
echoes again, again, and again repeated, with myriads of such. 
What vast tomes are extant in law, physic, and divinity, for 
profit, pleasure, practice, speculation, in verse or prose, &c. I 
their names alone are the subject of whole volumes, we have 
thousands of authors of all sorts, many great libraries full 
well furnished, like so many dishes of meat, served out for 
several palates ; and he is a very block that is affected with 
none of them. Some take an infinite delight to study the 
very languages wherein these books are written, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c Methinks it would 
please any man to look upon a geographical map, ^ suavi ant" 
mum delectatione aUicere, oh incredibilem rerum varietatem et 
jucunditatemf et ad phuiorem sui cognitionem excitare, chor- 
ographicai, topographical delineations, to behold, as it were, 

1 PluTinM. > ThitetQt. > As in dlTine than astronomioal, what more oer- 

tfarelling the rest go forward and look tain than geometrical demonstrations ? *> 

b^re them, an antiquary alone looks 6 Hondius, prsefitt. Mercatoris. "It al> 

ronnd about him, seeing things past, &c., Inxes the mind by its agreeable attraction, 

hath a complete iiorizon. Janus Bifrons. on account of the incredible Tariet>y and 

* Cardan. *' What is more subtile than pleasantness of the subjects, and exoitM 

arithmeticaleonclusions; what more agree- to a fturther step in knowledce.^' 
able than musical harmonies; what mor« 
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all the remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never 
to go forth of the limits of his study, to measure by the scale 
and compass their extent, distance, examine their site. 
Charles the Great, as Platina writes, had three fair silver 
tables, in one of which superficies was a large map of Con- 
stantinople, in the second, Home neatly engraved, in the third, 
an exquisite description of the whole world, and much de- 
l%ht he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now 
be, than to view those elaborate maps of Ortelius, * Mercator, 
Hondius, &c. ? To peruse those books of cities, put out by 
Braunus and Hogenbergius ? To read those exquisite de- 
seriptions of Maginus, Munster, Herrera, Laet, Merula, Bo- 
terus, Leander Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adricomius, 
Nic. Gerbelius, &c. ! Those famous expeditions of Christoph. 
Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Marcus Polus the Venetian, 
Lod. Vertomannus, Aloysius Cadamustus, &c. ? Those ac- 
curate diaries of Portuguese, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver 
k Nort, &c., Haklujrt's voyages, Pet, Martyr's Decades, 
Benzo, Lerius, Linschoten's relations, those Hodseporicons 
of Jod. a Meggen, Brocard the monk, Bredenbachius, Jo. 
Dublinius, Sands, &c, to Jerusalem, Egypt, and other remote 
places of tha world? those pleasant itineraries of Paulus 
Hentzerus, Jodocus Sincerus, Dux Polonus, &c., to read Bel- 
lonius's observations, P. GiUiu^ his surveys ; those parts of 
America, set out, and curiously cut in pictures, by Fratres a 
Bry, To see a w«li-cut herbal, herbs, trees, flowers, plants, 
all vegetables expressed in their proper colours to the life, 
as that of Matthiolus upon Dioscorid^s, Delacampius, Lobel, 
Bauhinus, and that last voluminous and mighty herbal of 
Bisslar of Nuremberg, wherein almost every plant is to his 
own bigness. To see birds, beasts, and fishes of the sea, 
spiders, gnats, serpents, flies, &c, all creatures set out by the 
same art, and truly expressed in lively colours, with an exact 
description of their natures, virtues, qualities, &c., as hath 
been accurately performed by ^lian, Gesner, Ulysses Aldro- 

1 Atlas Geog. 
VOL. ZI. 18 
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vandus, Bellonius, Rondoletius, Hippoljtus Salvianus, &c. 
tArcarui cali, naturcB secreta, ordinem universi scire majorit 
fiUcttatis et dvlcedinis est, quam coffitatione quis assequi pos' 
sity aut mortalis sperare. What more pleasing studies can 
there be than the mathematics, theoretical or practical parts ? 
as to survey land, make maps, models, dials, &c., with which 
I was ever much delighted myself. Talis est Mathematum 
putchritudo (saith ^ Plutarch) ut his indignum sit divitiarum 
pluxleras istas et huUas, et pueUaria spectacula comparari ; 
such is the excellency of these studies, that all those orna- 
ments and childish bubbles of wealth, are not worthy to be 
compared to them : credi mihi (' saith one) extingui didce erit 
Mathematicarum artium studio, I could even live and die 
with such meditations, ^ and take more delight, true content 
of mind in them, than thou hast in all thy wealth and sport, 
how rich soever thou art And as * Cardan well seconds me, 
Honorijicum magis est et ghriosum haec inteUigere, quam pro^ 
vinciis praesse, formosum aut ditem juvenem esse.^ The like 
pleasure there is in all other studies, to such as are truly ad- 
dicted to them, ^ ea suavitas (one holds) ut cum quis ea deguS" 
taverit, quasi poculis Oirceis captus, non possit unquam ah iJUs 
diveUi ; the like sweetness, which as Circe's cup bewitcheth 
a student, he cannot leave off, as well may witness those 
many laborious hours, days and nights, spent in the volumi- 
nous treatises written by them ; the same content ^ Julius 
Scaliger was so much affected with poetry, that he brake out 
into a pathetical protestation, he had rather be the author of 
twelve verses in Lucan. or such an ode in • Horace, than 
emperor of Germany. *'^ Nicholas Grerbelius, that good old 
man, was so much ravished with a few Greek authors restored 
to light, with hope and desire of enjoying the rest, that he 

1 Cardan. "To learn the mysteries of & In Hipperchen. diTii. 8. < ** It is 

the heavens, the secret workings of n&- more honourable and glorious to under- 

ture, the order of the uniTerse, is a great- stand these farnths than to gorem pror- 

er happiness and gratification than any inces, to be beautiAil, or to be young." 

mortal can think or expect to ob- f Cardan, prae&t. rerum yariet. b Po 

tain." > lib. de cupid. diyittarum. etices lib. * lib. 8, Ode 9. Donee 

'Leon. IMggs. pnefltt. ad perpet. prog- gratus eram tibi, &o. lODePeloponea. 

nost. 4 Plus capio Toluptatis, &c. lib. 6, descript. GrsBO. 
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exclaims forthwith, AraMbus atque Indis omnihus erimut 
ditiores, we shall be richer than all the Arabic or Indian 
princes ; of such ^ esteem they were with him, incomparable 
worth and value. Seneca prefers Zeno and Chrysippus, two 
doting stoics (he was so much enamoured of their works), 
before any prince or general of an army ; and Orontius, the 
mathematician, so far admires Archimedes, that he calls him, 
Divinum et homine majorem, a petty god, more than a man ; 
and well he might, for aught I see, if you respect fame or 
worth. Pindarus, of Thebes, is as much renowned for his 
poems, as Epaminondas, Felopidas, Hercules or Bacchus, his 
fellow-citizens, for their warlike actions ; et si famam respi- 
das, non paudores Aristotelis quam Alexandrt meminerunt 
(as Cardan notes), Aristotle is more known than Alexander ; 
•* for we have a bare relation of Alexander's deeds, but Aris- 
totle, totus vivit in monumentts, is whole in his works ; yet 
I stand not upon this; the delight is it, which I aim at, 
80 great pleasure, such sweet content there is in study. 
* King James, 1605, when he came to see our University of 
Oxford, and amongst other edifices now went to view that 
famous library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley, in imitation 
of Alexander, at his departure brake out into that noble 
speech. If I were not a king, I would be a university man ; 
•"and if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might 
have my wish, I would desire to have no other prison than 
that library, and to be chained together with so many good 
authors et mortuis magistris." So sweet is the delight of 
study, the more learning they have ("as he that hath a dropsy, 
the more he drinks the thirstier he is,) the more they covet to 
learn, and the last day is prioris dtscipuliis ; harsh at first 
learning is, radices amara, but fructus dulces, according to 
that of Isocrates, pleasant at last ; the longer they live, the 
more they are enamoured with the Muses. Heinsius, the 

1 Quos si integios haberemas, IMi boni, ducar, A mlhi daretur optio, hoc cupe- 

quas opes, quos thesauros teneremus ! rem oarcere ooncludi, his catenis illlgaii, 

* Isaack Wake mtisn regnantes. * SI cum hisce captiyis concateoatis aetaiem 

nnqaam mihi in fttis sit, ut captiyos agere. 
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keeper of the library at Lejden in Hollaadj was mewed up 
in it all the year long ; and that which to thy thinking should 
have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. ^ '^ I 
no sooner (saith he) come into the library, but I bolt the door 
to me, excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, 
whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance, and melan- 
choly herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls, I take my seat, with so lofly a spirit and 
sweet content, that I pity all our great ones, and rich men 
that know ilbt this happiness." I am npt ignorant in the 
mean time (notwithstanding this which I have said) how bar- 
barously and basely, for the most part, our ruder gentry 
esteem of libraries and books, how they neglect and contemn 
so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as JBsop's cock 
did the jewel he found in the dunghill; and all through error,, 
igporance, and want of education. And 'tis a wonder, withal* 
to observe how much they will vainly cast away in unneces- 
sary expenses, quat modis pereant (saith ^ Erasmus) magnati- 
hus pecunicBy quantum absumant alea^ scoria, compatationeSf 
profectianes non necessaricBy pampiB, heUa qtumtay amhUiOj 
colax, mario, ludto, S^c, what in hawks, hounds, lawsuits, vmn 
building, gormandizing, drinking, sports, plays, pastimes, &c. 
If a well-minded man to the Muses would sue to some of 
them for an exhibition, to the further maintenance or enlai^ge- 
ment of such a work, be it college, lecture, library, or what- 
soever else may tend to the advancement of learning, they are 
so unwilling, so averse, that they had rathe;: see these which 
are already, with such cost and care erected, utterly ruined, 
demolished or otherwise employed ; for they repine many and 
grudge at such gifts and revenues so bestowed ; and therefore 
it were, iu vain, as Ekasmus well notes, vel ab hiSyvd a nego^ 
tiatorihus qui se Mammona dediderunt, improbum fortasse tale 
officium exigere, to solicit or ask anything, of such men that 

1 Epist. Prfmiero. Plemnqne in qua nitatis gremio, inter tot illiutres aoiniM 

0imul ac pedem posui, foribiu peasulum sedem mihi sumo, cmn ingenti qnidem 

obdo; amDitionem autem, amorem, libid animo, ut subinde magnatum me miae- 

Inem. etc., ezcludo, quorum parens est reat, qui fielicitatem banc ignoranti 

ignltVia, imperttia ntitrix, et in ipso sdter- * Cbll. 2, Gent. 1, Adag. 1. 
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are likely damned to riches ; to this purpose. For my part 1 
pity these men, sttdtos jubeo esse Uhenter, let them go as they 
are, in the catalogue of Ignoramus. How much, on the other 
side, are all we bound that are scholars, to those munificent Ptol- 
emies, bountiftil Maeoenates, heroical patrons, divine spirits, 

1 " qui nobis htec otia fecemnt, namqae erit ille mihi semper Deus ** 

** These blessings, friend, a Deity bestow* d, 
For never can I deem him less than God." 

that have provided for us so many well-furnished libraries, 
as well in oiir public academies in most cities, as in our 
private colleges? How shall 1 remember 'Sir Thomas 
Bodley, amongst the rest, •Otho Nicholson, and the Right 
Reverend John Williams, Lord Bishop of Lincoln (with 
many other pious acts), who besides that at St John's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, that in Westminster, is now likewise in 
Fieri with a library at Lincoln (a noble precedent for all 
corporate towns and cities to imitate), quam te memorem 
(yir ilhistrissime), quihus ehgiis ? But to my task again. 

Whosoever he is therefore that is overrun with solitariness, 
or carried away with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, 
and for want of employment knows not how to spend his 
lime, or crucified with worldly care, I can prescribe him no 
better remedy than this of study, to compose himself to the 
learning of some art or science. Provided always that this 
malady proceed not from overmuch study ; for in such case 
he adds fuel to the fire, and nothing can be more pernicious 5 
let him take heed he do not overstretch his wits, and make a 
skeleton of himself; or such inamoratos as read nothing but 
playbooks, idle poems, jests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight 
of the Sun, the Seven Champions, Palmerin de OUva, Huon 
of Bordeaux, &c. Such many times prove in the end as 
mad as Don Quixote. Study is only prescribed to those that 
are otherwise idle, troubled in mind, or carried headlong with 
vain thoughts and imaginations, to distract their cogitations 

1 Virg. eclog. 1. « Founder of oXa public Ubraiy in Oxon. » Ours Ui Chrlsft 
Church. Oxon- 
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(although yariety of study, or some serious subject^ would do 
the former no harm,) and divert their continual meditations 
another way. Nothing in this case better than study ; semper 
aliquid -memoriter ediscant, saith Fiso, let them learn some- 
thing without book, transcribe, translate, &c Bead the Scrip- 
tures, which Hyperius, lib, 1, de quotid, script, lect, fol, 11^ 
holds available of itself, ^ " the mind is erected thereby from 
all worldly cares, and hath much quiet and tranquiUity." For 
as ^ Austin well hath it, 'tis scierUia scieniiarum, omni meUe 
dtdcior, omni pane stuzvior, omni vino hilarior : 'tis the best 
nepenthe, surest cordial, sweetest alterative, presentest divert- 
er ; for neither as * Chrysostom well adds, " those boughs and 
leaves of trees which are plashed for cattle to stand under, 
in the heat of the day, in summer, so much refresh them with 
their acceptable shade, as the reading of the Scripture doth 
recreate and comfort a distressed soul, in sorrow and affliction." 
Paul bids " pray continually ; " qtwd cihis corporis lectio ant- 
mafacit, saith Seneca, as meat is to the body, such is reading 
to the soul. *"To be at leisure without books is another 
hell, and to be buried alive." * Cardan calls a library the 
physic of the soul ; • " divine authors fortify the mind, make 
men bold and constant ; and (as Hyperius adds) godly con- 
ference will not. permit the mind to be tortured with absurd 
cogitations." Bhasis enjoins continual conference to such 
melancholy men, perpetual discourse of some history, tale, 
poem, news, &c., aUemos sermones edere ac Inhere, €equ€Jticun' 
dum quam dims, sive potus, which feeds the mind as meat and 
drink doth the body, and pleaseth as much; and therefore 
the said Bhasis, not without good cause, would have some- 
body still talk seriously, or dispute with them, and sometimes 
* " to cavil and wrangle (so that it break not out to a violent 

1 Animiu levatur inde k cnris multa * Otium sine Uteris mors est, et vlTi horn- 

quiete et tranquillitate firuens. > Ser. inis sepultura. Seneca. & Cap. 99, L 

8B, ad Fratres Erem. 8 Horn. 4, de 67, de rer. yar. ^ Fortem reddunt ani- 

poenitentia. Nam neque arboram comsd mum et constantem ; et pinm ooUoquinm 

pro pecorum tnguriis fiictte, meridie pear non permittit animnm absurdSL cogita- 

lestatem, optabilem ezhibentes umbram tione torquwi. 7 Altercationibus utan- 

ores ita reflciunt, ac scripturarum lectio tur, quee non permittunt animum sub- 

afflifitas angoie aoimw solatur et recreat. mei^ proftmdis cogitationibuB, de quibnt 
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perturbation), for such altercation is like stirring of a dead 
fire to make it burn afresh," it whets a dull spirit, ^ and wiD 
not suffer the mind to be drowned in those profound cogita- 
tions, which melancholy men are commonly troubled with." 
* Ferdinand and Alphonsus, kings of Arragon and Sicily, 
were both cured by reading the history, one of Curtius, the 
other of Livy, when no prescribed physic would take place. 
Camerarius * relates as much of Lorenzo de' Medici. Hea- 
then philosophers are so full of divine precepts in this kind, 
that, as some think, they alone are able to settle a distressed 
mind. * Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem, S^c, 
Epictetus, Plutarch, and Seneca ; quaUs iUe, qiuB tela, saith 
Lipsius, adverms omnes animi casus admimstrai, et ipsam 
mortem, qwymodb vitia eripit, infert virtutes f when I read 
Seneca, ^ ^ methinks I am beyond all human fortunes, on the 
top of a hill above mortality." Plutarch saith as much of 
Homer, for which cause belike Niceratus, in Xenophon, was 
made by his parents to con Homer's Iliads and Odysseys 
without book, lU in virum bonum evaderet, as well to make 
him a good and honest man, as to avoid idleness. If this 
comfort be got from philosophy, what shall be had from di- 
vinity ?■ What shall Austin, Cyprian, Gregory, Bernard's 
divine meditations afford us ? 

^' Qni quid sit pulchmm, qnid tarpe, quid utile, quid nou, 
Plenius et meHns Chrysippo et Crantore dicunt." ^ 

Nay, what shall the Scripture itself? Which is like an 
apothecary's shop, wherein are all remedies for all infirmities 
of mind, purgatives, cordials, alteratives, corroboratives, lena- 
tives, &C. " Every disease of the soul," saith • Austin, " hath 
a peculiar medicine in the Scripture ; this only is required 
that the sick man take the potion which Grod hath already 

otiofle cogitat et trlstatnr in lis. i Bo- lUr, Ibnl, naeftil, worthless, more ftoMj 

din. pre&t. ad raeth. hist. * Operam and fidthltilly than Ohrysippns and Cran- 

rabeifl. cap. 15. ' Hor. * Faten- tor?" o In Ps. xxxri. omnis morbna 

dam est caeumine Olympi constitutus animi in scrtpturft habet medicinam ; 

sopra Tentos et proeellas, et omnes res tantnm opus est ut qui sit seger, non i9- 

hnmaniw. * " Who explain what is cuset potionem quam Dens temperayit. 
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tempered.** * Gregory calls it " a glass wherein we may see 
all our infirmities/' ignitum colloquium, Psalm cxix. 140, 
^Qrigen a charm. And therefore Hierom prescribes Bus- 
ticus the monk, * " continually to read the Scripture, and to 
meditate on that which he hath read ; for as mastication is to 
meat, so is meditation on that which we read." I would for 
these causes wish him that is melancholy to use both human 
and divine authors, voluntarily to impose some task up<m 
himself, to divert his melancholy thoughts : to study the art 
of memory, Cosmus Bosselius, Pet. Kavennas, Scenkelius's 
Detectus, or practise Bracbygraphy, &c, that will ask a 
great deal of attention ; or let him demonstrate a proposition 
in Euclid^ in his last five books, extract a square root, or 
Qtudy Algebra ; than which^ as ^ Clavius holds, ^ in all human 
disciplines nothing caiU be more excellent and pleasant, so 
abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, so miraculous, so 
ravishing, so easy withal and full crif delight,'' omnem hu- 
manum captum superare videtur. By this means you may 
define ex ungue leonem, as the diverb is, by his ^umb alone 
the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions of die great 
^ Colossus, Solomon's temple, and Domitian's amphitiieatre out 
of a little part By this art you may contemplate. the varia- 
tion of the twenty-three letters, which may be so infinitely 
varied, that the words complicated and deduced thence will 
not be contained within the compass of the firmament ; ten 
words may be varied 40,320 several ways ; by this art you 
may examine how many men may stand one by another in 
the whole superficies of the earth, some say 148,456,800, 
000,000, assignando singulis possum quadratum (assigning 
a square foot to each), how many men, supposing all the 
world as habitable as France, as fruitful and so long-lived, 
may be bom in 60,000 years, and so may you demonstrate with 

1 In moTal. speculum quo nos intueri humanis nihil prsastAntius reperitur : 

possimujs. 3 Horn. SS. Ufc incanta- qutppe mixacula qoedam numeromm 

none Tirus fngatur, ita lectione malum, emit tarn abstrusa et recondita, tanta 

s Iterum atque iteram moneo, ut ani- nihUo minus faeilitate et yoluptate, ut. 

mam sacrse scriptune lectione occupes. &c. & Which eontained 1,080,009 

Ifasticat divinum pabulum meditatio. weight of bnas. 
« Ad 2 disfinit. 2 elem. In dUciplini* 
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^ Archimedes how many sands the mass of the whole world 
might contain if all sandy, if you did but first know how much 
.a small cube^as big as a mustard-seed might hold, with infinite 
such. But in all nature what is there so stupendous as to 
examine and calculate the motion of the planets, their magni- 
tudes, apogees, perigees, eccentricities, how far distant from 
the earth, the bigness, thickness, compass of the firmament, 
each star, with their diameters and circumference, apparent 
area, superficies, by those curious helps of glasses, astrolabes, 
sextants, quadrants, of which Tycho Brahe in his mechanics, 
optics (2 divine optics), arithmetic, geometry, and such like 
arts and instruments? What so intricate and pleasing 
withal, as to peruse and practise Heron Alexandrinus's 
works, de spiritaltbus, de machinis heUidSy de machind se 
movente, J&rdani Nemorarii de ponderibus proposit 13, that 
pleasant tract of Machometes Bragdedinus, de superficierum 
divisionthus, ApoUonius's Conies, or Gommandinus's labours 
in that kind, de cerUro gravitcttis, with many such geometrical 
theorems and problems? Those rare instruments and me- 
chanical inventions of Jac Bessonus, and Cardan to this 
purpose, with many such experiments intimated long since 
by Boger Bacon, in his tract de * Secretis artis €t natur^By 
as to make a chariot to move sine animedij diving boats, to 
walk on the water by art, and to fiy in the air, to make 
several cranes and pulleys, quihus homo trahcst ad se mine 
homines^ lift up and remove great weights, mills to move 
themselves, Archita's dove, Albertus's brazen head, and such 
thaumaturgical works. But especially to do strange miracles 
by glasses, of which Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning- 
glasses, multiplying glasses, perspectives, ttt unus homo ap*^ 
parecU exercittu, to see afar off, to represent solid bodies by 
cylinders and concaves, to walk in the air, tit vercudter videani 
(saith Bacon) aurum et argentum et quicqmd aliud volunt, et 
quum verdant ad locum visionis, nihil inveniant^ which glasses 

1 Tide ClATium in com. de Saoroboaoo. ^ IMstantiM oodtomm sola Optica d^vdl* 
eat. * Cap. 4 et 5. 
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are much perfected of late by Baptista Porta and Galileo, 
and much more is promised by Maginus and Midorgius, to 
be performed in this kind. Otocousticons some speak of, to 
intend hearing, as the other do sight ; Marcellus Yrencken, a 
Hollander, in his epistle to Burgravius, makes mention of a 
friend of his that is about an instrument, gtw videbit quce in 
akero horizonte stnt» But our alchemists, methinks, and 
Rosicrusians afford most rarities, and are fuller of experi- 
ments; they can make gold, separate and alter metals, ex- 
tract oils, salts, lees, and do more strange works than Geber, 
Lullius, Bacon, or any of those ancients. CroUius hath 
made after his master Paracelsus, aurum fulminans^ or 
aurum volatile^ which shall imitate thunder and lightning, 
and crack louder than any gunpowder ; Cornelius Drible a 
perpetual motion, inextinguishable lights, linum nan ardens^ 
with many such feats ; see his book de naturd elementorumy 
besides hail, wind, snow, thunder, lightning, &c., those strange 
fireworks, devilish petards, and such like warlike machinations 
derived hence, of which read Tartalea and others. Emestus 
Burgravius, a disciple of Paracelsus, hath published a dis- 
course, in which he specifies a lamp to be made of man's 
blood, lAicema mice et mortis indexy so he terms it, which 
chemically prepared forty days, and afterwards kept in a 
glass, shall show all the accidents of this life ; si lampas hie 
clarus, tunc homo hilaris et sanus corpore et animo ; si nelu- 
losus et depressus, male afficitur, et sic pro statu hominis vari-^ 
aiur, unde sumptus sanguis ; * and which is most wonderftil, 
it dies with the party, cum homine perit, et evanescit, the 
lamp aiid the man whence the blood was taken, are extin- 
guished together. The same author hath another tract of 
Mumia (all out as vain and prodigious as the first) by which 
he will cure most diseases, and transfer them from a man 
to a beast, by drawing blood from one, and applying it to 
the other, vel in plantam derivare^ and an Alexipharmacuniy 

1 " If the lamp bum brightly, then the whom the blood is taken be melancholic 
man is cheerful and healthy in mind and or a spendthrift, then it will burn dimlji 
body ; if, on the other hand, he from and flicker in the socket." 
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of which Roger Bacon of old in his Tract de retardanda 
senecttUe, to make a man young again, live three or four hun-* 
dred years. Besides panaceas, martial amulets, unguentum 
armarium^ balsams, strange extracts, elixirs, and such like 
magico-magnetical cures. Now what so pleasing can there 
be as the speculation of these things, to read and examine 
such experiments, or if a man be more mathematically given, 
to calculate, or peruse Napier's Logarithms, or those tables 
of artificial ^ sines and tangents, not long since set out by 
mine old collegiate, good friend, and late fellow-student of 
Christ Church in Oxford, ^ Mr. Edmund Gunter, which will 
perform that by addition and subtraction only, which hereto- 
fore Begiomontanus's tables did by multiplication and di- 
vision, or those elaborate conclusions of his ^ sector, quadrant, 
and cross-staff. Or let him that is melancholy calculate 
spherical triangles, square a circle, cast a nativity, which 
howsoever some tax, I say with ^ Garcseus, dalnmus hoc pett^ 
lantibus ingeniis, we will in some cases allow ; or let him 
make an ephemendes, read Suisset, the calculator's works, 
Scaliger de emendatione temporum, and Petavius his adver- 
sary, till he understand them, peruse subtle Scotus and 
Suarez's metaphysics, or school divinity, Occam, Thomas, 
Entisberus, Durand, &c If those other do not affect him, 
and his means be great, to employ his purse and fill his head, 
he may go find the philosopher's stone ; he may apply his 
mind, I say, to heraldry, antiquity, invent impresses, emblems ; 
make epithalamiums, epitaphs, elegies, epigrams, palindroma 
epigrammata, anagrams, chronograms, acrostics,* upon his 
fiiends' names ; or write a comment on Martianus Capella, 
Tertullian de paMo, the Nubian geography, or upon JBlia 
LaBlia Crispis, as many idle fellows have essayed ; and rather 
than do nothing, vary a ^ verse a thousand ways with Putean, 
so torturing his wits, or as Kainnerus of Luneburgh, ^2150 

1 Printed at London, Anno 1620. Astrol. B Tot tibi sunt dotes Tlrgo, 

* Once astronomy reader at Gresham quot sidera ooelo. ^ Da pie Christe or* 

CMlege. 3 Printed at London by WU- bi bona sit pax tempore nostro. 
Uam Jones, 1028. « Prsefiit. Meth. 
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timee in his Proteus Poetteus, or Scaliger, Ghiysolithtis, 
Oleppissius, and others, have in Hke sort done. If such 
voluntary tasks, pleasure and delight, or crabbedness of these 
studies, will not yet divert their idle thoughts, and alienate 
their imaginations, they must be compelled, saith Christoph- 
orus d Yeg^*cogi debent, L 5, c. 14, upon some mulct, if they 
perform it not, quod ex officio incumhat, loss of credit or dis- 
grace, such as our public University exercises. For, as he 
that plays for nothing will not heed his game; no more 
will voluntary employment so thoroughly affect a student, 
except he be very intent of himself, and take an extraordi- 
nary delight in the study, about which he is conversant. R 
should be of that nature his business, which volens nolens ht 
must necessarily undergo, and without great loss, mulcty 
6hame, or hinderance, he may not omit 

Now for women, instead of laborious studies, they have cu- 
rious needleworks, outworks, spinning, bonelace, and many 
pretty devices of their own making, to adorn their houses, 
cushions, carpets, chairs, stools, (" for she eats not the bread 
of idleness," Prov. !xxxi. 27, qucmvit lanam et linum,) con- 
fections, conserves, distillations, &c.> which they show td 
strangers. 

^'* Ipsa comes prsesesqne operis yenientibus ultro 
Hospitibus monstrare solet, non segniter bonus 
Contestata suas, sed nee sibi deperiis se." 

" Which to her gaests she shows, with all her pelf, 
Thus far my maids, but this I did myself.*' 

This they have to busy themselves about, household offices, 
&c, *neat gardens, full of exotic, versicolour, diversely va- 
ried, sweet-smelling flowers, and plants in all kinds, which 
they are most ambitious to get, curious to preserve and keep, 
proud to possess, and much many times brag of. Their 
menymeetings and frequent visitations, mutual invitations in 
good towns, I voluntarily omit, which are so much in use, 

1 Ohaloneros, lib. 9, de Rq[». Angd. * HorttiB eoroHarins, medictu et etdliia* 
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gossiping among the meaner sort^ &c.».old folks have their 
heads; an excellent invention to keep them from idleness, 
that are hj nature melancholy, and past all affairs, to say sa 
many paternosters, avemarias, creeds, if it were not profane 
and superstitious.. I n a word, body and mind must he exer* 
c ased, not one, hut both, and that in a mediocrity ; otherwise 
it will cause a great inconvenience^ I f the body be over- 
tired, it tires the mind. The mind oppresseth the body, a^ 
with students it oftentunes falls out, who (a9 ^ Plutarch ob- 
serves) have no care of the body, '' but compel that which is 
mortal to do as much bb that which is immortal ; that which 
is earthly, as that which is ethereaL But as the ox tired 
told the camel (both serving one master), that reused to 
carry some part of his burden, before it were long he should 
be compelled to carry all his pack, and skin to booty (which 
by and by, the ox being dead, fell out,) the body may say to 
the soul, that will give him no respite or remission ; a little 
after, an ague, vertigo, consumption, seizeth on them both, all 
his study is omitted, and they must be compelled to be sick 
together ; " he that tenders his own good estate, and health, 
must let them draw with equal yoke, both alike, ^ ^ that so 
they may happily enjoy their vrished health." 



MEMB. V. 

Waking and terrible Dreams rectified- 

As waking that hurts, by all means must be avoided, so 
sleep, which so much helps, by like ways, • " must be pro- 
cured, by nature or art, inward or outward medicines, and be 

1 Tom. 1, de sanit. tnend. Qui ratio- onxu e<^Tettir gestare (quod mortuo 

nem coiporis non habent. sed cogunt bore impletum), Ita animo quoque con- 

mortalem immortali, terrestrem asthereaa tingit, dam deflttigato corpori, &o. 'Ut 

nqualem prawtare indiutxiam : Cfleterum pulchram iUun et amabllem sanltatem 

vt Oamelo ti8u yenit, qaod ei bos prsedix- pnestemus. > Interdicend» TigUin, 

erat, cum eidem aenirent domino et par- somui paulo longiores conciliandi. Alto- 

te ooeris levare Ulum Camelus recusas- mams, cap. 7. Somnus supra modum 

Bet, paulo post et ipsius outem, et totum prodest, quorinnodo concUiandat, Piso. 
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protracted longer than ordinary, if it may be, as being an 
especial help." It moistens and fattens the body, concocts, 
and helps digestion (as we see in dormice, and those Alpine 
mice that sleep all winter,) which Gesner speaks of, when 
they are so found sleeping under the snow in the dead of 
winter, as fat as butter. It expels cares, pacifies the mind, 
refresheth the weary limbs after long work : 

1 ^ Somne, qnies rerum, placidissime somne deomm, 
Pax auimi, qnem citra fuglt, qui corpora duris 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori.** 

" Sleep, rest of things, pleasing deity, • 
Peace of the sonl, which cares dost crucify, 
Weary bodies refresh and mollify." 

The chiefest thing in all physic, ^ Paracelsus calls it, omnia 
arcana gemmarum superans et metaUorum. The fittest time 
is * " two or three hours after supper, when as the meat is 
now settled at the bottom of the stomach, and 'tis good to lie 
on the right side first, because at that site the liver doth rest 
under the stomach, not molesting any way, but heating him 
as a fire doth a kettle, that is put to it After the first sleep 
'tis not amiss to lie on the left side, that the meat may the 
better descend ; " and sometimes again on the belly, but never 
on the back. Seven or eight hours is a competent time for a 
melancholy man to rest, as Grato thinks ; but as some do, to 
lie in bed and not sleep, a day, or half a day together, to give 
assent to pleasing conceits and vain imaginations, is many 
ways pernicious. To procure this sweet moistening sleep, it*s 
best to take away the occasions (if it be possible) that hinder 
it, and then to use such inward or outward remedies, which 
may cause it. Constat hodie (saith Boissardus in his tract 
de magid, cap* 4,) mvltos ita fasdnari vi noctes integras ext- 
gant insomnes, summd inquietudine ammorum et corporum ; 
many cannot sleep for witches and fascinations, which are too 

1 Ovid. s In HIppoc. Aphorism, in tali decubitu jecur sub ventrioulo qui- 

s Crato, conB. 21, lib. 2, duabus aut tri- escat, non gravans sed cibum calftciens, 

bus horis post coenam, quum Jam cibus perinde ac Ignis lebetem qui illi admore* 

ad fiindum Tentriculi resederit, primum tur; post primum somnum qui«»C6ii> 

super latere dextro quiesoendum, quod dum latere sinistro, &c. 
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familiar in some places ; they call it dare alicui malam noc» 
tern. But the ordinary causes are heat and dryness, which 
must first be removed ; * a hot and dry brain never sleeps 
well ; grief, fears, cares, expectations, anxieties, great busi- 
nesses, ^In aurem utramque otiose ut darmias, and all violent 
perturbatbns of the mind, must in some sort be qualified, be- 
fore we can hope for any good repose. He that sleeps in the 
dajTtime, or is in suspense, fear, any way troubled in mind, 
or goes to bed upon a full 'stomach, may never hope for 
quiet rest in the night ; nee enim meritoria somnos admittunty 
as the ^ poet saith ; inns and such like troublesome places are 
not for sleep ; one calls hostler, another tapster, one cries and 
shouts, another sings, whoops, halloos, 

• 

S" absentem cantat amicam, 
Mnlt^ prolntuB yapp& nauta atqae viator.*' 

Who not accustomed to such noises can sleep amongst them ? 
He that will intend to take his rest must go to bed animo 
gecuro, quieto et lihero, with a • secure and composed mind, in 
a quiet place : omnia noctis erunt placida composta quiete ; 
and if that will not serve, or may not be obtained, to seek 
then such means as are requisite. To lie in clean linen and 
sweet; before he goes to bed, or in bed, to hear '"sweet 
music," which Ficinus commends, lib. 1, cap. 24, or as Jober- 
tus, med, pract. lib, 3, cap. 10, ' " to read some pleasant au- 
thor till he be asleep, to have a basin of water still dropping 
by his bedside," or to lie near that pleasant murmur, lene 
sanantis aqtuB. Some floodgates, arches, faUs of water, like 
London Bridge, or some continuate noise which may benumb 
the senses, knis motus, silentium et tenehra, turn et ipsa volun- 
tas somnos faciunt ; as a gentle noise to some procures sleep, 

1 Sttpiiu aoddit melancholieia, nt nim- their absent sweetlieartB." « Sepositis 

film exsiccato cerebro yigiliis attenuen- ouris omnibus quantum fieri potest, una 

tnr. Ficinus, lib. 1, cap. 29. < Ter. cum Testibus, &c. Kirkst. ^ Ad ho- 

*^ That you may sleep calmly on either ram somni aures sauyibus cantibus et so- 

ear.** > Ut sis nocte leTis, at tibi caena nis delinire. ^ Lmtio jucunda, aut 

breris. * Juren. Sat. 8. ^ Hor. Ser. sermo, ad quem attentior animus coutbT' 

lib. 1. Sat. 6. '* The tipsy sailor and his titur, aut aqua ab alto hi subjectam pel 

teaTelUng companion sing the pndses of Tim delabatur, &c. Ovid. 
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80| whicb Bernardinus Tilesius, lib, de somnOy well observes, 
silence, in a dark room, and the will itself, is most available 
to others. Fiso commends frications, Andrew Borde a good 
draught of strong drink before one goes to bed ; I say, a nut- 
meg and ale, or a good draught of muscadine, with a toast 
and nutmeg, or a posset of the same, which many use in a 
morning, but methinks, for such as have dry brains, are much 
more proper at night ; some prescribe a ^ sup of vinegar as 
they go to bed, a spoonful, saith ^tius, Tetrabib. lib, 2, ser, 2, 
cap* 10, lib. 6, cap, 10, ^gineta^ lib, 3, cap, 14^ Piso, " a 
little after meat, ^ because it rarefies melancholy, and procures 
an appetite to sleep." Donat, ab AUomar, cap, 7, and Mer- 
curialis approve of it, if the malady proceed from the 'spleen. 
Salust Salvian. lib, 2, cap, 1, de rented, Hercules de Saxo- 
nia, in Pan, .^Hiamis Montaltus, de morb, capitis, cap, 28, de 
melan, are altogether against it. Lod. Mercatus, de inter. 
Marb. can, lib, 1, cap. 17, in some cases doth allow it ^ Rha- 
sis seems to deliberate of it, though Simeon commend it (in 
sauce perad venture) he makes a question of it ; as for baths, 
fomentations, oils, potions, simples or. compounds, inwardly 
taken to this purpose, * I shall speak of them elsewhere. If^ 
in the midst of the night, when they lie awake, which is usual 
to toss and tumble, and not sleep, ^Ranzovius would have 
them, if it be in warm weather, to rise and walk three or four 
turns (till they be cold) about the chamber, and then go to 
bed again. 

Against fearful and troublesome dreams, Inctibus and such 
inconveniences, wherewith melancholy men are molested, the 
best remedy is to eat a light supper, and of such meats as 
are easy of digestion, no hare, venison, beef, &C., not to lie 
on his back, not to meditate or think in the daytime of any 
terrible objects, or especially talk of them before he goes to 
bed. For, as he said in Lucian after such conference, ffec» 
ates somniare mihi videor, I can think of nothing but hobgob- 

1 Aoeti sorbitio. > Attenuat melftn- * Cont. 1, tract. 9. meditandnm de aoeto 
eholiam, et ad conoiUaudtun somnum Ju- & Sect. 6, Memb. 1, Snbsect. 6. * Ub. 
mi. 8 Quod lieni acetom comTeniat. de aanit. tnenda. 
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Uds ; and as Tullj notes, ^ ^ for the most part our speeches in 
the daytime cause our fantasy to work upon the like in our 
sleep," which Ennias writes of Homer : M cants in somnis 
leporis vestigia latrat : as a dog dreams of a hare, so do men 
on such subjects they thought on last 

3 ** Somnia qnas mentes ludunt volitautibus umbris, 
Nee delubra dedm, nee ab sethere nnmina mittunt, 
Sed sibi qnisque faeit," &c. 

For that cause when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had posed the 
seventy interpreters in order, and asked the nineteenth man 
what would make one sleep quietly in the night, he told him, 
• " the best way was to have divine and celestial meditations, 
and to use honest actions in the daytime." ^ Xx)d. Vives won- 
ders how schoolmen could sleep quietly, and were not terrified 
in the nighty or walk in the dark, they had such monstrous 
questions, and thought of such terrible matters all day long." 
They had need, amongst the rest, to sacrifice to god Mor- 
pheus, whom ^ Philostratus paints in a white and black coat, 
with a horn and ivory box full of dreams, of the same col- 
ours, to signify good and bad. If you will know how to 
interpret them, read Artemidorus, Sambucus and Cardan; 
but how to help them, ^ I must refer you to a more conven- 
ient place. 

1 In Som. Sdp. fit enlm Ibn nt oogita« owe, — we cause them to onnelvee." 

tiones noetne et BennonM pariant aliqoid > Opthnmn de ooelestibus et bonestis med- 

In somno, quale de Homero acribit Enni- itari, et ea Ikcere. * lib. 8, de eansis 

TUy de quo ridelicet siepiadm^ yigilans oor. art. tain mlra monstia qnsBstionum 

•olebat cogitare et loqid. < AriataB saepe nascuntur inter eoa, ut mirer eoe 

hist. ^* Neither tiie shnnee of the gods, interdum in aomniis non terreri, ant do 

nor the deities themselTee, send down ilUs in tenebrls audere Yerba fhcora. adoo 

firom the heavens those dreams which res snnt monstroeas. ^ Icon. lib. 1. 

mock our minds with these flitting flhad« • Sect. 6, Memb. 1, Snbs. 6. 
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MEMB. 71. 

SuBSECT. I. — PerturboUtans of the Mind rectifiecL From 
Himself by resisting to the utmost, confessing his Grief to a 
Friend, Sfc* 

Whosoever he is that shall hope to cure this malady in 
himself or any other, must first rectify these passions and 
perturbations of the mind ; the chiefest cure consists in them. 
A quiet mind is that voluptas, or summum honum of Epicu- 
rus; non dolere, curis vacare, animo tranqutllo esse, not to 
grievC) but to want cares, and to have a quiet soul, is the only 
pleasure of the world, as Seneca truly recites his opinion, not 
that of eating and drinking, which injurious Aristotle mali- 
ciously puts upon him, and for which he is still mistaken, 
male audit et vapulat, slandered without a cause, and lashed 
by all posterity. *"Fear and sorrow, therefore, are espe- 
cially to be avoided, and the mind to be mitigated with mirth, 
constancy, good hope; vain terror, bad objects are to be 
removed, and all such persons in whose companies they be 
not well pleased." Gualter Bruel, Femelius, consiL 43, Mer- 
curialis, consiL 6, Piso, Jacchinus, cap. 15, in 9 Rhasis, 
Capivaccius, Hildesheim, &c., all inculcate this as an especial 
means of their cure, that their ^ *' minds be quietly pacified, 
vain conceits diverted, if it be possible, with terrors, cares, 
* fixed studies, cogitations, and whatsoever it is that shall any 
way molest or trouble the soul," because that otherwise there 
is no good to be done. * " The body's mischiefs," as Plato 
proves, "proceed from the soul ; and if the mind be not first 
satisfied, the body can never be cured." Aldbiades raves 
(saith ^ Maximus Tyrius) and is sick, his furious desires carry 

1 Anlmi perturbattones Bommft ftigien- Idft subTertendae, terroies ab animc n-^ 

te, metuB potiHrimnm et tiistitia : eo- moTendi. * Ab omni flza cogitatiooe 

nunqae loco animus demuloendoB hilar- quoriamodo a^ertantur. * Onnota nub- 

Itate, animi constantia, bona spe ; remo- la corporis ab animo prooednnt, quso nisi 

Tendi terrores, et eorum consoraiun qnos cnrentur, corpus cnrari minime potest, 

oon probant. > PhantasJaa eorum plac- Ctaannid. 6 Disputat. An morbi gta* 
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him from Ljceus to the pleading place, thence to the sea, so 
into Sicily, thence to Lacedsemon, thence to Persia, thence 
to Samos, then again to Athens ; Critias tyrannizeth over all 
the city ; Sardanapalus is lovesick ; these men are ill-affected 
all, and can never be cured, till their minds be otherwise 
qualified. Crato, therefore, in that oflen-cited Counsel of 
his for a nobleman his. patient, when he had sufficiently in-* 
formed him in diet, air, exercise, Venus, sleep, concludes with 
these as matters of greatest moment, Quod reliquum est, ani" 
nuB accidentia corrigantur, from which alone proceeds melan- 
choly ; they are the fountain, the subject, the hinges whereon 
it turns, and must necessarily be reformed. *"For anger 
8tirs choler, heats the blood and vital spirits ; sorrow on the 
other side refrigerates the body, and extinguisheth natural 
heat^ overthrows appetite, hinders concoction, dries up the 
temperature, and perverts the understanding ; " fear dissolved 
the spirits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul ; and for these 
causes aU passions and perturbations must, to the utmost of 
our power and most seriously, be removed, ^lianus Mon- 
taltus attributes so much to them, ^^^ that he holds the rectifi- 
cation of them alone to be sufficient to the cure of melan- 
choly in most patients." Many are fully cured when they 
have seen or heard, &c., enjoy their desires, or be secured 
and satisfied in their minds ; Galen, the common master of 
them all, from whose fountain they fetch water, brags, lib, 1, 
ds san, tuend, that he, for his part, hath cured divers of this 
infirmity, solum animis ad rectum institntis, by right settling 
alone of their minds. 

Yea, but you will here infer, that this is excellent good 
indeed if it could be done ; but how shall it be effected, by 
whom, what art, what means ? hie labor, hoc opus est. 'Tis 
a natural infirmity, a most powerful adversary, all men are 

▼lores corporis an animi. Renoldo inter- destmit, concoctionem. Imi>edit, eorpuf 

piet. nt parum absit & ftirore, rapitur k exsiccat, intellectum perrertit. Quamo* 

i47oeo in concionem, & ooncione ad mare, & brem hcee omnia prorsus vitanda sunt, et 

mari in Sidliam , fcc. i Ira bilem movet, pro yirili fogienda. s De mel. oap. 98| 

■anguinem adurit, yitales spiritosacoend- ex ilUs solum remedium ; multi ex fislk 

it, moestitaa universum corpus inftigidat, saditis, fro., sanati rant. 
Mdoreoi innatum extinguit, appetitum 
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9ul^ect to passions, and melancholy above all oUiers, as being 
distempered by their innate humours, abundance of choler 
adust, weakness of parts, outward occurrences ; and how shall 
they be avoided ? the wisest men, greatest philosophers of 
most excellent wit, reason, judgment, divine spirits, cannot 
moderate themselves in this behalf; such as are sound in 
body and mind, Stoics, heroes, Homer's gods, all are passion? 
ate, and furiously carried sometimes ; and how shall "Vf e that 
are already crazed, fracti animis, sick in body, sick in mind, 
resist? we cannot perform it. You may advise and give 
good precepts, as who cannot ? But how shall they be put 
in practice ? I may not deny but our passions are violent, 
and tyrannize of us, yet there be means to curb them ; though 
they be headstrong, they may be tamed, they may be qualified, 
if he himself or his friends will but use their honest endeav- 
ours, or make use of such ordinary helps as are commonly 
prescribed. 

He himself (I say) ; from the patient himself the first and 
chiefest remedy must be had ; for if he be averse, peevish, 
waspish, give way wholly to his passions, will not seek to be 
helped, or be ruled by his friends, how is it possible he should 
be cured ? But if he be willing, at least, gentle, tractable, 
and desire his own good, no doubt but he may magnam morbi 
depoTiere partem^ be eased at least, if not cured. He himself 
must do his utmost endeavour to resist and withstand the be- 
ginnings. Principils obsta, " Give not water passage, no not 
a little," Ecdus. xxv. 27. If they open a little, they wiU 
make a greater breach at length. Whatsoever it is that run- 
neth in his mind, vain conceit, be it pleasing or displeasing, 
which so much affects or troubleth him, ^ ^' by all possible 
means he must withstand it, expel those vain, false, frivolous 
imaginations, absurd conceits, feigned fears and sorrows ; 
from which," saith Piso, "this disease primarily proceeds, 

I Pro TiribuB annitendmn in propdictis, titis quaecunque snbierit propolaetur, 

lum in alils, k quibus malum relnt k aut allad agendo, aut ratione persoadeiio 

primariSL causJl occaaionem nactum est, do earmn mutationem sftbitd raoere. 
unaginationes absurdse fitlsaeqae et moes- 
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and takes his first occasion or be^nning, hj doing something 
or other that shall be opposite unto them, thinking of some- 
thing else, persuading by reason, or howsoever to make a 
sudden alteration of them." Though he have hitherto run in 
a full career, smd precipitated himself, following his passions, 
giving reins to his appetite, let him now stop upon a sudden, 
curb himself in ; and as ^ Lemnius adviseth, '* strive against 
with all his power, to the utmost of his endeavour, and not 
dierish those fond imaginations, which so covertly creep into 
his mind, most pleasing and amiable at first, but bitter as gall 
at last, and so headstrong, that by no reason, art, counsel, or 
persuasion, they may be shaken offl" Though he be far 
gone, and habituated unto such fantastical imaginations, yet 
as ^TuUy and Plutarch advise, let him oppose^ fortify, o# 
prepare himself against them, by premeditation, reason, or as 
we do by a crooked staff, bend himself another way. 

* "^ Tq tamen interea effugito quae tristia mentem 
Solicitant, prooul esse jube CTUusque metoxnque 
PaJlentem, nltrices iras, sint omnia Issta/* 
" In the mean time expel them from thy mind, 
Pale fears, sad cares, and griefs which do it grind, 
BeTengefiil anger, pain and discontent, 
Let all thy soul be set on merriment.*' 

Ouras toUe graves, ircuei crede profanum. If it be idle- 
ness hath caused this infirmity, or that he perceive himself 
given to solitariness, to walk alone, and please his mind with 
fond imaginations, let him by all means avoid it ; 'tis a bosom 
enemy, 'tis delightful melancholy, a friend in show, but a 
secret devil, a sweet poison, it will in the end be his undoing ; 
let him go presently, task or set himself a work, get some 
good company. If he proceed, as a gnat files about a candle 
so long till at length he bum his body, so in the end he will 
undo himself; if it be any harsh object, ill company, let him 
presently go from it. If by his own default, through ill diet, 

1 Lib. 2, 0. 16, deoocitlt. nat. Qoisqixis animo, blandas ab hiitio et smabiles, sed 

hide m&lo obnoxiiu est, acriter obslstat, quad adeo conTalescunt, ut nulla ratione 

et snmina enra oblnctetur . nee ullo modo excoti queaat. * 8 Tnsc. ad Apollonium 

foDBat ImagtnationeB tacite obrepentes s Viaoastoriiu* 
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bad air, want of ezercifie, &c., let him now begin to reform 
himself. '^ It would be a perfect remedy against all corrup- 
tion, i^" as ^ Roger Bacon bath it, ^^ we could but moderate 
ourselves in those six non-natural things." ^ '^ If it be any 
disgrace, abuse, temporal loss, calumny, death of friends, im-> 
prisonment, banishment, be not troubled with it^ do not fear, 
be not angry, ^eve not at it, but with all courage sustain it." 
(Gordonius, lib. 1, c, 15, de censer, vit.) Tu contra atidentior 
ito, ' If it be sickness, ifi success, or any adversity that hath 
caused it, oppose am invincible courage, ^^ fortify thyself by 
God's w(M*d, or otherwise," mala honis perstuxdenda, set pros- 
perity against adyereity, as we refresh our eyes by seeing 
some pleasant meadow, fountain, pictiure, or the like ; recreate 
thy mind by some contrary object, with some more pleasing 
meditation divert thy thoughts. 

Yea, but you infer again, fcidU consUiwn damns oMiSy we 
can easily give counsel to others ; every man, as the saying 
is, can tame a shrew but he that hath her ; si hie esses, aUter 
sentires ; if you were in our misery, you would find it other- 
wise, 'tis not so easily performed. We know this to be true ; 
we should moderate ourselves^ but we are furiously carried, 
we cannot make use of such precepts, we arte overcome, sick, 
maXe sani, distempered and habituated to these courses, we 
can make no resistance ; you may as well bid him that is dis- 
eased not to feel pain, as a melancholy man not to fear, not 
to be sad ; 'tis within his blood, his brains, his whole tem- 
perature, it cannot be removed. But he may choose whether 
he will give way too far unto it, he may in some sort correct 
himself. A philosopher was bitten with a mad dog, and as 
the nature of that disease is to abhor all waters, and liquid 
things, and to think still they see the picture of a dog before 

I Epist. de secretts artls et naturae, cap. pro aUa re, neo IraseaxiB, neo timeas, neo 

T, de retard, sen. BemediumesMt contra doleas, sea com summa praesentia haeo 

corruptionem propriam, si quilibet ezer- snstineas. & Quodsi incommoda adyer- 

eeret regimen sanitatis, quod consistit in sitatis infortnnia hoc malum inTezerint, 

rebus sex non naturalibus. * Pro ali- his infinitum fttitTn^;!?!? opponas, Dd Ttrbo 

quo Tituperio non iudigneris, neo pro cjjusque flduoia te suffolelaSi fce. 

amisrione allc^jus rei, pro morte a]icu> niufl, lib. 1, o. 16. 
jus, neo pro carcere, nee pro ezilio, neo 
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tbem t he went for all this, reluctarUe le, to the bath, and see* 
ing there (as he thought) in the water the picture of a dog, 
with reason overcame this conceit, quid cant cum bcUneof 
what should a dog do in a bath? a mere conceit Thou 
thinkest thou hearest and seest devils, black men, <&c., 'tis not 
so, 'tis thy corrupt iuatasy ; settle thine imagination, thou art 
well. Thou thinkest thou hast a great nose, thou art sick, 
every man observes thee, laughs thee to scorn ; persuade thy- 
self 'tis no such matter ; this is fear only, and vain suspicion. 
Thou art discontent, thou art sad and heavy ; but why ? upon 
what ground ? consider of it ; thou art jealous, timorous, sus- 
pidous ; for what cause ? examine it thoroughly, thou shalt 
find none at all, or such as is to be contemned, such as thou 
wilt surely deride, and contemn in thyself, when it is past. 
Bule thyself then with reason, satisfy thyself, accustom thy« 
sel^ wean thyself from such fond conceits, vain fears, strong 
imaginations, restless thoughts. Thou mayest do it ; jEst in 
noiis cusueaeere (as Plutarch saith), we may frame ourselves 
as we wilL As he that useth an upright shoe, may correct 
the obliquity, or crookedness, by wearing it on the other side ; 
we may overcome passions if we wilL Quicquid sibi im- 
peravit animus chtinuit (as ^Seneca saith) nvM tarn feri 
affcctoAj ui nan disctpHnd perdomentury whatsoever the will 
desires, she may command ; no such cruel affections, but by 
discipline they may be tamed ; voluntarily thou wilt not do 
this or that, which thou oughtest to do, or refrain, &c., but 
when thou art lashed like a dull jade, thou wilt reform it ; 
fear of a whip will make thee do, or not do. Do that volun- 
tarily then which thou canst do, and must do by compulsion ; 
thou mayest refrain if thou wilt, and master thine affections. 
' ^ As in a city (saith Melancthon) they do by stubborn, rebel- 
lious rogues, that will not submit themselves to political judg- 
ment, compel them by force ; so must we do by our affections. 

1 JAh. 2, de Ira. * Gap. 8, de aflSact. aflbotum, membra fbras coercenda sunt, 

ftidm. Ut in cMtattbuf contmnaees qui ne mant in quod aSoetaB Impellat ; et 

son eedunt politico imperio yi eoeroendi loeomotifa, qii» heiiU impeiio obtempo- 

sunt; ita Dens nobis indidit alteram im- tat, titoA raslstat. 
peril fimnam ; d oor non deponit Titiosum 
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If the heart will not lay aside those yicious motions^ and the 
&ntas7 those fond imaginations, we have another form of gov- 
ernment to enforce and refrain our outward members, that 
they be not led by our passions. If appetite will not obey^ 
let the moving faculty overrule her, let her resist and compel 
her to do otherwise." In an ague the appetite would drink ; 
sore eyes that itch would be rubbed ; but reason saith no, and 
therefore the moving faculty will not do it Our fantasy 
would intrude a thousand fears, suspicions, chimeras upon us, 
but we have reason to resist, yet we let it be overborne by 
our appetite ; ^ " imagination enforceth spirits, which, by an 
admirable league of nature, compel the nerves to obey, and 
they our several limbs ; " we give too much way to our pas- 
sions. And as to him that is sick of an ague, all things ar& 
distasteful and unpleasant, non ex cibi vitio, saith Plutarch, 
not in the meat, but in our taste : so many things are offen- 
sive to us, not of themselves, but out of our corrupt judgment, 
jealousy, suspicion, and the like ; we pull these mischiefs 
upon our own heads. 

If then our judgment be so depraved, our reason over- 
ruled, will predpitated, that we cannot seek our own good, 
or moderate ourselves, as in this disease commonly it is, the 
best way. for ease is to impart our misery to some friend, not 
to smother it up in our own breast ; alttur viHum crescitque 
tegendoy &c, and that which was most offensive to us, a 
cause of fear and grief, quod nunc te coquit, another hell ; for 
^strangulat inclusus dolor atque excesttmt intus, grief con- 
cealed strangles the soul ; but when as we shall but impart 
it to some discreet, trusty, loving friend, it is • instantly re- 
moved, by his counsel happily, wisdom, persuasion, advice, 
his good means, which we could not otherwise apply unto 
ourselves. A friend's counsel is a charm, like mandrake 
wine, euros sopit; and as a ^bull that is tied to a fig-tree 

1 Imaginatio impellit spiritus^ et inde Trist. lib. 6. * Partielpes inde ealuiit- 

nervi moyentur, fcc, et obteraperant tatis nostno sunt, et velnt exonerata ki 

Imaginationi et appetitui mirabiK fodeie, eos sarcina onere leyamvir. Arist. Bth. 

adexequendumquodjubeut. s Ovld. lib. 9. < GameTaxiue, Embl. 26, cent. St 
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beoomes gentle on a sudden (which some, saith ^Plutarch, 
interpret of good words), so is a savage, obdurate heart 
mollified by fair speeches. " All adversity finds ease in com- 
plaining, (as ^Isidore holds,) and 'tis a solace to relate it," 
^*Ayadfi6€irapai(^oickcfTiv iraipov. Friends' confabulations are 
eomfortable at all times, as fire in winter, shade in summer, 
qiude sopor fessie in gramine^ meat and drink to him that is 
hungnr or athirst ; Democritus's collyrium is not so sov- 
ereign to the eyes as this is to the heart ; good words are 
cheerful and powerful of themselves, but much more from 
Mends, as so many props, mutually sustaining each other 
like ivy and a wall, which Camerarius hath well illustrated 
in an emblem. Lemt animum simplex vel scepe narratioj the 
simple narration many times easeth our distressed mind, and 
in the midst of greatest extremities ; so divers have been re- 
lieved, by ^ exonerating themselves to a faithfiil friend ; he 
sees that which we cannot see for passion and discontent, 
he pacifies our minds, he wiU ease our pain, assuage our 
anger; quanta inde voluptas, quanta securitaSj Ghrysostom 
adds, what pleasure, what security by that means I ^ ^^ Noth- 
ing so available, or that so much refresheth the soul of man." 
Tully, as I remember, in an epistle to his dear friend Atti- 
cus, much condoles the defect of such a friend. *"I live 
here (saith he) in a great city, where I have a multitude of 
acquaintance, but not a man of all that company with whom 
I dare familiarly breathe, or freely jest Wherefore I ex- 
pect thee, J desire thee, I send for thee ; for there be many 
things which trouble and molest me, which had I but thee in 
presence, I could quickly disburden myself of in a walking 
discourse." The like, peradventure, may he and he say with 
that old man in the comedy. 



1 Sympofl. lib. 6, eap. 10. * SpiBt< 8, tnrba magna neminem leperlre poiflumui 

lib. 8. Adyersa fbrtuna habet fai quere- qaoemn nupirara fiuniliariter aut Jocari 

lisleTamentum; et malonun rdatio, &e. Ubear^ pofltimxu. Quare te ezpeotamiif, 

SAUoqaiumchari jurat, etsolamen ami- te deddenuniUf te arceatimnf. Multa 

ei. Emblem. 64, cent. 1. * Ab DaTid sunt enim onie me soUeitant et angunti 

iJd to Jonathan, 1 Sam. zx. & Seneca, qiuB mihi Tfdeor anref tiuui nactaii, uniiif 

Bpist. 87. Hie in dritate magna et ambnlationii leniioiie •zhanrin potM. 
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^ Nemo est meorum amicomm hodie, 
Apud quern ezpfomere occulta mea audeam," ^ 

and much inconvenience may both he and he snfier in the 
mean time by it. He or he, or whosoever then labours of 
this malady, by all means let him get some trusty friend, 
^Semper habens Pylademqu/e aliquem qui curet Orestem, a 
Pylades, to whom freely and securely he may open himself. 
For as in all other occurrences, so it is in this. Si qtds in 
caelum aseendissety &&, as he said in * Tully, if a man had 
gone to heaven, ^ seen the beauty of the skies," stars errant, 
fixed, &c., insuams erit odmiraHo^ it will do him no pleasure, 
except he have somebody to impart to what he hath seen. 
It is the best thing in the world, as ^ Seneca therefore ad- 
viseth in such a case, '' to get a trusty fnend, to whom we 
may freely and sincerely pour out our secrets; nothing so 
delighteth and easeth the mind, as when we have a prepared 
bosom, to which our secrets may descend, of whose con- 
science we are assured as our own, whose speech may ease 
our succourless estate, counsel relieve, mirth expel our 
mourning, and whose very sight may be acceptable unto 
us." It was the counsel which that politic ^Gommineus 
gave to all princes, and others distressed in mind, by oc- 
casion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, that was much per- 
plexed, " first to pray to God, and lay himself open to him, 
and then to some special friend, whom we hold most dear, 
to tell all our grievances to him; nothing so forcible to 
strengthen, recreate, and heal the wounded soul of a miser- 
able man." 

1 " I have not a single friend thig day leniat, sententia consiliam expediat, hi- 

to whom I dare diaclose my secrets." laritas tiistitiam dissipet, conspectaaqiu 

* Oyid. 8 De amicitia. * De tran- ipse delectet. 6 Comment. 1. 7. Ad 

quil. c. 7. Optimum est amicum fldelem Deixm oonfngiamus, et pecoatia veniam 

nancisci in quem secreta nostra infunda- precemur, inde ad amicos, et cui pluxi« 

mus ; nihil sequd oblectat animum, quam mum tribuimus, nos patefliciamu0 totos, 

ubi sint prseparata pectora, in quae tut6 et animi vulnus quo afiligimur : nihil ad 

Mcreta (itescendant, quorum conseientia lefioleiidum animum efilracius. 
nque ao taa : quorum senoo soUtudlnem 
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SiTBSECT. n. — Help from Friends' by Caunsely Oomforty/air 
and foul Means, witty Devices, Satisfaction, Alteration of 
his Course of Life, removing Objects, S^c, 

When the patient of himself is not able to resist, or over- 
come these heart-eating passions, his fiiends or physician 
mast be ready to supply that which is wanting. Sua erit 
humanitatis et sapientia (which ^ Tally enjoineth in like case) 
siquid erratum, curare, aut improvisum, suA dUigentid cor- 
rigere. They must all join ; r^c satis medico, saith ^ Hip- 
pocrates, suum fecisse offieium, nisi suum quoque mgrotus, 
suum astantes, &c. First, they must especially beware, a 
melancholy discontented person (be it in what kind of melan- 
choly soever) never be left alone or idle ; but as physicians 
prescribe physic, cum custodid, let them not be left unto 
themselves, but with some company or other, lest by that 
means they aggravate and increase their disease ; non oportet 
4Bgros hufusmodi esse solos vel inter ignotos, vel inter eos quos 
non cunant aut negligunt, as Bod^ k Fonseca, torn, 1, consuL 
S5r, prescribes. Lugentes custodire solemus (saith * Seneca) 
ne solitudine malh utantur ; we watch a sorrowful person, 
lest he abuse his solitariness, and so should we do a melan- 
choly man ; set him about some business, exercise or recrea- 
tion, which may divert his thoughts, and still keep him other- 
wise intent ; for his fantasy is so restless, operative and quick, 
that if it be not in perpetual action, ever employed, it will 
work upon itself, melancholize, and be carried away instantly 
with some fear, jealousy, discontent, suspicion, some vain con- 
ceit or other. If his weakness be such that he cannot dis- 
cern what is amiss, correct, or satisfy, it behooves them by 
counsel, comfort, or persuasion, by fair or foul means, to 
alienate his mind, by some artificial invention, or some con- 
trary persuasion, to remove all objects, causes, companies, 
occasions, as may any ways molest him, to humour him, 
please him, divert him, and if it be possible, by altering his 

1 Ip Q. tm, s Apher. prim. 'Eptet. 10. 
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course of life, to give him security and satisfaction. If he 
conceal his grievances, and will not be known of them, 
*"they must observe by his looks, gestures, motions, fantasy, 
what it is that offends," and then to apply remedies unto him ; 
many are instantly cured, when their minds are satisfied. 
' Alexander makes mention of a woman, " that by reason of 
her husband's long absence in travel, was exceeding peevish 
and melancholy, but when she heard her husband was re- 
turned, beyond all expectation, at the first sight of him, she 
was freed from all fear, without help of any other physic 
restored to her former health." Trincavellius, consiL 12, Hb, 
1, hath such a story of a Venetian, that being much troubled 
with melancholy, ' " and ready to die for grief, when he heard 
his wife was brought to bed of a son, instantly recovered." 
As Alexander concludes, * " If our imaginations be not in- 
veterate, by this art they may be cured, especially if they 
proceed from such a cause." No better way to satisfy, than 
to remove the object, cause, occasion, if by any art or means 
possible we may find it out If he grieve, stand in fear, be 
in suspicion, suspense, or any way molested, secure him, Sol- 
vitur malum, give him satisfaction, the cure is ended ; alter 
his course of life, there needs no other physic. If the party 
be sad, or otherwise affected, " consider (saith ^ Trallianus) 
the manner of it, all circumstances, and forthwith make a 
sudden alteration," by removing the occasions, avoid all ter- 
rible objects, heard or seen, *" monstrous and prodigious 
aspects," tales of devils, spirits, ghosts, tragical stories; to 
such as are in fear they strike a great impression, renewed 
many times, and recall such chimeras and terrible fictions 
into their mind. ^ ^' Make not so much as mention of them 



1 Obsenra'ado Aotus, gestus, manxts, tali artifleio imaglnationes curare oportet, 

Sedes, oculOR, phantasiam, Piso. s Mu- prsesertim ubi malum ab his Telut & pri- 

er melancholiSL correpta ex longa viri maria causa occasi6nem habuerit. 6 Lib. 

peregrinatione, et iracund^ omnibus re- 1, cap. 16. Si ex tristitla aut alio aflEectu 

spondens, quum maritus domum rever- coeperit,speciemconsidera, aut aliud quid 

8US, prseter spem, &c. 8 Prse dolore eorum, quae subitam alterationem fkcere 

moriturus quum nunciatum esset ux- possunt. ^ Evitandi monstriflci aspeo- 

orem peperirae filium subitd recuperayit. tus, &c. "* Neque enim tam actio, aat 

i Nisi affectus longo tempore infestaverit, recordatio lerum hujusmodi displicet, led 
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in private talk, or a dumb show tending to that purpose ; such 
things (s^th Galateus) are offensive to their imaginations." 
And to those that are now in sorrow, ^ Seneca ^ forbids all 
sad companions, and such as lament ; a groaning companion 
is an enemy to quietness." ^ Or if there be any such party 
at whose presence the patient is not well pleased, he must be 
removed ; gentle speeches, and fair means, must first be tried ; 
no harsh language used, or uncomfortable words; and not 
expel, as some do, one madness with another; he that so 
doth, is madder than the patient himself; " all things must be 
quietly composed ; eversa non everienda^ sed erigenda, things 
down must not be dejected, but reared, as Crato counselleth ; 
• " he must be quietly and gently used," and we should not do 
anything against his mind, but by little and little effect it. 
As a horse that starts at a drum or trumpet, and will not en- 
dure the shooting of a piece, may be so maimed by art, and 
animated, that he cannot only endure, but is much more gen- 
erous at the hearing of such things, much more courageous 
than before, and much delighteth in it : they must not be re^ 
formed, ex abrupto, but by all art and insinuation, made to 
such companies, aspects, objects they could not formerly away 
with. Many at first cannot endure the sight of a green 
wound, a sick man, which afterward became good chirurgeons, 
bold empirics ; a horse starts at a rotten post afar off, which 
coming near he quietly passeth. 'Tis much in the manner 
of making such kind of persons, be they never so averse 
from company, bashful, solitary, timorous, they may be made 
at last with those Boman matrons, to desire nothing more 
than in a public show, to see a faU company of gladiators 
breathe out their last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to brook such 
distasteful and displeasing objects, the best way then is gen- 



us ^raigefltusaiteriasimagiiiatioiiiadum- horrent, prsBsentla amovonda, n«o Mr* 
Inare, vehepienter molestum. Galat. de monibus ingratU obtundendi ; il quli in* 
nor. cap. 7. ^ Tranquil. Prsedpue saniam ab uuMtnia sic cnrari mtlmet, tt 



vitentnr tristes. et omnia deplorantes; protervi ntitur, nuuris quam SBfer iiisa* 

ttanquillitati inimicus est comes pertur- nit. Crato, consil. 184, Scoltili. * Mol* 

batns, omnia gemens. > Slomm quo- liter ac suayiter seger traoteturi nto tA M 

que hominom, k qnorom oonsortio ab- adigator qtue non onxftk* 
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enS[j to aToid them. Montanus, candL 229, to the Earl of 
Montfort, a courtier, and his melancholy patient, adviseth 
him to leave the coart, bj reason of those continual discon- 
tents, crosses, abuses, ^ ^ cares, suspidons, emulations, ambi* 
tion, anger, jealousy, which that place afforded, and which 
surely caused him to be so melancholy at the first;" Maxima 
qtueque domus servis est plena wperbis ; a company of scof- 
fers and proud jacks are commonly conversant and attendar' 
in such places, and able to make any man that is of a p 
quiet disposition (as many times they do) ex stuko tnsa 
if once they humour him, a very idiot, or stark mad. . 
thing too much practised in all common societies, and they 
have no better sport than to make themselves merry by abus- 
ing some silly fellow, or to take advantage of another man's 
weakness. In such cases as in a plague, the best remedy is 
citd, lange, tarde ; (for to such a party, especially if he be 
apprehensive, there can be no greater misery,) to get him 
quickly gone far enough off, and not to be over-hasty in his 
return. .If he be so stupid that he do not apprehend it, his 
friends should take some order, and by their discretion supply 
that which is wanting in him, as in all other cases they ought 
to do. If they see a man melancholy given, solitary, averse 
from company, please himself with such private and vain 
meditations, though he delight in it, they ought by all means 
seek to divert him, to dehort him, to tell him of the event 
and danger that may come of it If they see a man idle, 
that by reason of his means otherwise will betake himself to 
no course of life, they ought seriously to admonish him, he 
makes a noose to entangle himself, his want of employment 
will be his undoing. If he have sustained any great loss, 
suffered a repulse, disgrace, &c., if it be possible, relieve him. 
If he desire aught, let him be satisfied ; if in suspense, fear, 
suspicion, let him be secured ; and if it may conveniently be, 
give him his heart's content ; for the body cannot be cured 

1 Ob susptdoDes, ouru, mnulationem, mlnistrat, et qoao ftdsflent melaneholfr 
Mnbitlonem, iru, &o., qiia§ locus iUe oam. 
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till the mind be satisfied. ^ Socrates, in Plato, would preserib^ 

no physic for Charmides's headache, ''till first he had eased 

his troabled mind ; bodj and soul must be cored together, as 

head and ejes." 

s " OcQlmn non oanbis sine toto ospite, 
Nee caput sine toto corpore, 
Nee totnm corpus sine anima.** 

If that maj not be hoped or expected, yet ease him with 
comfort, cheerful speeches, fair promises, and good words, 
persuade him, advise him. ''Many," saith 'Galen, "have 
been cured by good counsel and persuasion alone." " Heavi- 
ness of the heart of man doth bring it down, but a good word 
rejoiceth it^" Prov. xii. 25. " And there is he that speaketh 
words like the pricking of a sword, but the tongue of a wise 
man is health," ver. 18. Oratio namque aaueii animi est 
remedium, a gentle speech is the true cure of a wounded soul, 
as * Plutarch contends out of JEkchylus and Euripides : " if 
it be wisely administered it easeth grief and pain, as diverse 
remedies do many other diseases." 'Tis incantationis instar, 
a charm, astuantis animi refrigerium, that true Nepenthe of 
Homer, which was no Indian plant, or feigned medicine, 
which Epidamna, Thonis's wife, sent Helena for a token, as 
Macrobias, 7 Saturrud,, Goropius Hermat lib» 9, Greg. Na- 
zianzen, and others suppose, but opportunity of speech ; for 
Helena's bowl, Medea's unction, Venus's girdle, Circe's cup, 
cannot so enchant, so forcibly move or alter as it doth. A 
letter sent or read will do as much ymtdtum allevar quum twu 
Uteras legOy I am much eased, as * Tully wrote to Pomponius 
Atticus, when I read thy letters, and as Julianus the Apostate 
once signified to Maximus the philosopher; as Alexander 
slept with Homer's works, so do I with thine epistles, tanquam 
Pmoniis medicamentisj easque assidue tanquam recentes et 

1 Nisi priufl anlmom tiirbatlBiimiim noi non paneot sanaTlmna, anfani moti- 

emftflset; oenU dne capite, neo corpus bos ad debitnm reroeatis. lib. 1, de sanit. 

' line anim& ounii poteet. * E Oneco. tuend. * Consol. ad ApoUoninm. SI 

'*Ton shall not ouie the eyo, nnleis you qnis sapienter et sno tempore adhlbeat, 

eore the whole head also; nor the head, Remedia morbis ditersis diversa sunt; 

onless the whole body; nor the whole dolentem sermo benlgnns snblerai 

body, unless the soul besides." 'Bt 6 Lib. 12, Bplst. 
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wma^ iteramtis ; scribe ergo, et assidus scrihcy or else come 
thyself; amicus ad amicum venies. Assuredly a wise and 
well-spoken man may do what he will in such a case ; a good 
orator alone, as ^ TuUy holds, can alter affections by power of 
his eloquence, '^ comfort such as are afflicted, erect such as 
are depressed, expel and mitigate fear, lust, anger," &c. And 
how powerful is the charm of a discreet and dear friend ? 
lUe regit dictis animos et temperat iras. What may not he 
effect ? As * Chremes told Menedemus, " Fear not, conceal 
it not, O friend ! but tell me what it is that troubles thee, and 
I shall surely help thee by comfort, counsel, or in the matter 
itself." *Amoldus, lib, 1, breviar, cap. 18, speaks of a 
usurer in his time, that upon a loss, much melancholy and 
discontent, was so cured. As imagination, fear, grief, cause 
such passions, so conceits alone, rectified by good hope, coun- 
sel, &c, are able again to help ; and 'tis incredible how much 
they can do in such a case, as ^ Trincavellius illustrates by 
an example of a patient of his ; Porphyrins, the philosopher, 
in Plotinus's life (written by him), relates, that being in a 
discontented humour through insufferable anguish of mind, 
he was going to make away himself; but meeting by chance 
his master Plotinus, who perceiving by his distracted looks 
all was not well, urged him to confess his grief; which when 
he had heard, he used such comfortable speeches, that he 
redeemed him e faucibus Mrehi, pacified his unquiet mind, 
insomuch that he was easily reconciled to himself, and much 
abashed to think afterwards that he should ever entertain so 
vile a motion. By all means, therefore, fair promises, good 
words, gentle persuasions, are to be used, not to be too rigor- 
ous at first, ^ " or to insult over them, not to deride, neglect, 
or contemn, but rather," as Lemnius exhorteth, " to pity, and 
by all plausible means to seek to redress them ; " but if satis- 

1 De nat. deorum. consolatur afflictos, meos sic cnratum. qui multam peca- 

deducit perterritos k timore, cupiditatea niam amiserat. * Idb. 1, consil. 12. 

Imprimis, et iracundias comprimit. Incredibile dicta quantum juvent. 

I Heauton. Act. 1, Seen. 1. Ne metue, 6 Nemo istiusmodi condiUonis homini- 

ne verere, erode inquam mihi, aut con- bus insultet, aut in illos sit seyerior, 

Bdando, aut consiUo, aut re juvero. verum miserisB potius indolescat, Ti- 

' Novi fbeneratorom svarum apud cemque deploret. Ub. 2, cap. 16. 
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faction may not be had, mild courses, promises, comfortable 
speeches, and good counsel will not take place ; then as Chris- 
tophorus k Vega determines, lib. 3, cap. 14, de Mel. to handle 
them more roughly, to threaten and chide, saith ^Altomarus, 
terrify sometimes, or as Salvianus will have them, to be 
lashed and whipped, as we do by a starting horse, ^that is 
affrighted without a cause, or as * Rhasis adviseth, " one while 
to speak fair and flatter, another while to terrify and chide, 
as they shall see cause." 

When none of these precedent remedies will avail, it will 
not be amiss, which Savanarola and ^lian Montaltus so 
much commend, clavum claoo pellere, * " to drive out one pas- 
sion with another, or by some contrary passion," as they do 
bleeding at nose by letting blood in the arm, to expel one 
fear with another, one grief with another. * Christophorus k 
Yega accounts it rational physic, non altenum a ratione ; and 
Lemnius much approves it, " to use a hard wedge to a hard 
knot," to drive out one disease with another, to pull out a 
tooth, or wound him, to geld him, saith ^ Platerus, as they did 
epileptical patients of old, because it quite alters the temper- 
ature, that the pain of the one may mitigate the grief of the 
other; ^"and I knew one that was so cured of a quartan 
ague, by the sudden coming of his enemies upon him." If 
we may believe ® Pliny, whom Scaliger calls mendaciorum 
patremy the father of lies, Q. Fabius Maximus, that renowned 
consul of Bome, in a battle fought with the king of the Allo- 
broges, at the river Isaurus, was so rid of a quartan ague. 
Valesius, in his controversies, holds this an excellent remedy, 
and if it be discreetly used in this malady, better than any 
physic. 

1 Gap. 7 Idem Piso Lanientitu, cap. 8. cap. 14. * Cap. 8. (^fcratio olim k yeten- 

s Qnod timet nihil est, ubi cogitnr et vi- bus usa in morbis desperatis, &c. 7 Lib. 

det. s Una Tioe blandiantar, una yiee 1, cap. 6t fAe morbom morbo, ut clarum 

iifldem terrorem incutiant. * Si Tero clayo, letundimus, et malo nodo malum 

ftierit ex nOTO malo audito, yel ex animi cuneum adhibemus. Not! ego qui ex 

aoddente, aut deami88ionemercium,aut subito hoatium incursu et inopi nato 

morte amiei. introducantur nora coutra- tuuore quartanam depulerat. 8 Lib. 7) 

zia his quae ipsum ad gaudia moreant ; de cap. 50- In acie pognans febre quartans 

hoc semper niti debemus, See. & lib. 8, lilwratus est. 

« 

voii. n. 16 
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Sometimes again by some ^ feigned lie^ strange news, wittj 
device, artificial invention, it is not amiss to deceive them* 
• " As they hate those," saith Alexander, •** that neglect or de- 
ride, so they will give ear to such as will soothe them up. If 
they say they have swallowed frogs or a snake, by all means 
grant it, and tell them you can easily cure it ; 'tis an ordi- 
nary thing. Philodotus, the physician, cured a melancholy 
king, that thought his head was o% by putting a leaden cap 
thereon ; the weight made him perceive it, and freed him of 
his fond imagination. A woman, in the said Alexander, 
swallowed a serpent as she thought ; he gave her a vomit, 
and conveyed a serpent, such as she conceived, into the basin ; 
upon the sight of it she was amended. The pleasantest 
dotage that ever I read, saith ' Laurentius, was of a gentle- 
man at Senes in Italy, who was afraid to piss, lest all the 
town should be drowned ; the physicians caused the beUs to 
be rung backward, and told him the town was on fire, where- 
upon he made water, and was immediately cured. Another 
supposed his nose so big, that he should dash it against the 
wall if he stirred ; his physician took a great piece of flesh, 
and holding it in his hand, pinched him by the nose, making 
him believe that fiesh was cut from it. Forestus, ohs, lib. 1, 
had a melancholy patient, who thought he was dead, ^ '^ he 
put a fellow in a chest, like a dead man, by his bedside, and 
made him rear himself a little, and eat ; the melancholy man 
asked the counterfeit, whether dead men use to eat meat ? 
He told him yea ; whereupon he did eat likewise and was 
cured." Lemnius, Uh, 2, cap, Q, de 4 complex, hath many 
such instances, and Jovianus Pontanus, lib, 4, cap, 2, of 
Wisd. of the like ; but amongst the rest I find one most 
memorable, registered in the ^ French chronicles of an advo- 
cate of Paris before mentioned, who believed verily he was 



1 Jacohinos, c. 15, in 9 Rhasis, Mont, cnra facere. > Cap. 8, de mel. * Cla- 

eap. 26. > Lib. 1, cap. 16, ayersantur tarn posuit ex Medicorum coosilio prope 

eo8 qui eorom aCEectus rident, contem- eum, in quern aUum se mortuum fingen* 

nunt. Si ranu et yiperas comedisse se tern posuit ; hie in cista jaoeDS, &e 

pntant, ooncedere debemus, et spem de ^ Serree. 1560. 
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dead, &c. I read a multitade of examples of melancholy men 
eored by such airtifidal inyentions. 

SuBSECT. III. — Music a Remedy* 

Manx and SHsdry are the means which philosophers and 
physicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to 
divert those fixed and int^at cares and meditations, which in 
this malady so much offend; but in my judgment none so 
present, none so powerful, none so apposite as a cup of strong 
drink, mirth, music, and merry company. Ecclus. xl. 20. 
* Wine and music rejoice the heart." ^ Rhasis, cowt. 9, Tract, 
15, Altomarus, cap, 7, ^lianus Montaltus, c. 26, Ficinus, 
Bened. Victor. Faventinus are almost immoderate in the 
commendatioa of it; a most forcible medicine ^Jacchinua 
calls it; Jason Pratensis, ^a most admirable thing, and 
worthy of c(msideratl(m, that can so mollify the mind, and 
stay those tempestuous afi^tions of it." Mtmca est mentis 
tnedtcina mcesta, a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear 
and revive the languishing soul; *" affecting not only the 
ears, but the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it 
erects the mind, and makes it nimble." Lemnius, instit* 
cap, 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe and 
sorrowful souls, * " expel grief with mirth, and if there be 
any clouds, dust, or dregs of cares yet lurking in our 
thoughts, most powerfully it wipes them all away," SaHsbur. 
polit. lib. 1, cc^. 6, and that which is more, it will perform 
all this in an instant ; ^ '^ Cheer up the countenance, expel 
austerity, bring in hilarity (Girald. Oamb, cap, 12, Topog. 
Miber,), inform our manners, mitigate anger;" Athenaeus 
{Dipnosophist, lib, 14, cap, 10,) calleth it an infinite treas-* 
vre to such as are endowed with it ; Ihdcisanum reficit tristia 

1 In 9 Rhasig. Magnam Tim habet spiritus turn Titales turn animales excitat, 
mnsiGa. > Cap. de Mania. AdmirandUfc mentem reddens agilem, &c. ^ Mnsica 
profectd res est, et dig^a expensione, vennstate sua mentes sereriores capit, 
quod flonomm concinnitas mentem emol- &c. ^ Animos tristes subitd exhilarat, 
Uat, sistatqne prooellosas ipsius affec- nnbilos yultns serenat, austeritatem re- 
Hones. * Langueas animus iade erigi- ponit, jucunditatem exponit, barbariem- 
tur et reriviscit, nee tam aures affldt, <]^ue fiicit deponere gentes, mores institnifc, 
Bed et sonita per arterias undiqne diffoso, iraeundiam mitigat. 
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corda melos, Eobanus Hessus. Many other properties * Cas- 
siodorus, ^ist, 4, reckons up of this oar divine music, not 
only to expel the greatest griefs, but "it doth extenuate 
fears and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to 
such as are watchful it causeth quiet rest; it takes away 
spleen and hatred," be it instrumental, vocal, with strings, 
wind, ^ Quce a sptritu, sine manuum dexterUcUe gubemj&' 
tur, &c., it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of the soul* 
^ Labouring men that sing to their work, can tell as much, 
and so can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of 
death cannot so much afiright as the sound of trumpet, drum, 
fife, and such like music animates; metm enim mortis^ as 
* Censorinus informeth us, musicd depeUiiur. " It makes a 
child quiet,*' the nurse's song, and many times the sound of a 
trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, a carman's whistle, a boy 
singing some ballad tune early in the street, alters, revives, 
recreates a restless patient that cannot sleep in the night, &C 
In a word, it is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, 
regina sensuumy the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure 
(which is a happy cure), and corporal tunes pacify our in- 
corporeal soul, sine ore loqtiens, dominatum in animam eX" 
ercet, and carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, extends it. 
Scaliger, exerdt. 302, gives a reason of those effects, * " be- 
cause the spirits about the heart take in that trembling and 
dancing air into the body, are moved together, and stirred up 
with it," or else the mind, as some suppose harmonically com- 
posed, is roused up at the tunes of music And 'tis not only 
men that are so affected, but almost all other creatures. 
You know the tale of Hercules Gallus, Orpheus, and Am- 
phion, fcelices animas, Ovid calls them, that could saxa 
movere sono testudinis, &c., make stocks and stones, as well 
as beasts and other animals dance after their pipes ; the dog 
and hare, wolf and lamb; vidnumque lupo prahuit agna 

• 

1 Cithara tristitiam jucundat, timidos spiritus qui in corde agitant tremnluia 

AiTOres attenuat, cruentam. saeyitiani et subsaltiantem re^ipiunt aSrem in peo* 

blande reficit, languorem, &c. ^ Pet. tus, et inde excitantur, k spitita muaou* 

Aietine. ^ Castilio, de aulio. Ub. 1, fol. 11 moyentiir, &o. 
87. ^ Lib. de Natali, cap. 12. 6 Quod 
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lotus ; damosus gractdus, stridula comix, et Jovis aquiltz, as 
Philostratus describes it in his images, stood all gaping upon 
Orpheus ; and ^ trees pulled up bj the roots came to hear 
him, JSt camitem quercum pinus arnica irakiU 

Arion made fishes follow him, which, as common experi- 
ence evinceth, 'are much affected with music. All singing 
birds are much pleased with it, especially nightingales, if we 
may believe Calcagninus ; and bees amongst the rest, though 
they be flying away, when they hear any tingling sound, 
will tarry behind. ^ '^ Harts, hinds, horses, dogs, bears, are 
exceedingly delighted with it" Seal, exerc. 302. Elephants, 
Agrippa adds, lib, 2, eap» 24, and in Lydia in the midst of a 
lake there be certain floating islands (if ye will believe it), 
that after music will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches in praise ^ of divine 
music, I will confine myself to my proper subject : besides 
that excellent power it hath to expel many other diseases, it 
is a sovereign remedy against * despair and melancholy, and 
will drive away the devil himself. Canus, a Rhodian fiddler, 
in * Philostratus, when Apollonius was inquisitive to know 
what he could do with his pipe, told him, ^ That he would 
make a melancholy man merry, and him that was merry 
much merrier than before, a lover more enamoured, a relig- 
ious man more devout" Ismenias the Theban, ^ Chiron the 
centaur, is said to have cured this and many other diseases 
by music alone ; as now they do those, saith ^ Bodine, that 
are troubled with St Yitus's Bedlam dance. ^Timotheus, 
the musician, compelled Alexander to skip up and down, 
and leave his dinner (Uke the tale of the Friar and the Boy), 
whom Austin, de civ, Dei, Ub, 17, cap. 14, so much com- 

1 irboTOB radidbiis arnlUB, &o. * M. desperatis oonciliAvit opem. « Lib. 5, 

Oarew of Anthony, in descript. Com- cap. 7. Moerentibus moerorem adimam, 

nJly saith of whales, that they will come laetantem yero seipso leddam hilariorem, 

and show themselves dancing at the amantem calidiorem, religiosum divino 

sound of a trumpet, fbl.l^, 1, et fbl. 164, numine correptum, et ad Deos colendofl 

2 book. 8 De ceryo, eqno, cane, nrso paratiorem. 7 Natalis Comes Myth. lib. 

idon compertnm ; murtea afflciuntur. 4, cap. 12. ^ Lib. 5, de rep. Curat M a- 

* Nnmen inest numeris. s Ssepe graves siea ftirorem Sancti Viti. * Ezilire A 

morbos modolatom carmen abegit, Et conviyio, Cardan, subtil, lib. 18. 
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mends for it Who bath not heaid how David's harmonj 
idjrove away the evil spirits from King Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. and 
Elisha, when he was much troubled by importunate kings, 
called for a minstrel, ^ and when he played, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him/' 2 Kings iii. ? Censorinus, de ncUalij 
cap, 12, reports how Asclepiades the physician helped many 
frantic persons by this means, phreneticorum mentes marbo 
turhatas — Jason Pratensis, cap, de Manidy hath many ex- 
amples, how Clinias and Empedodes cured some desperately 
melancholy, and some mad, by this our music. Which be- 
cause it hath such excellent virtues, belike ^ Homer brings in 
FhemiuB playing, and the Muses singing at the banquet of 
the gods. Aristotle, PbliU L 8, c, 5, Plato, 2, de legibtu, 
highly approve it, and so do all pcditicians. The Greeks, 
Bomans, have graced music, and made it one of the liberal 
sciences, though it be now become mercenary. All civil 
Commonwealths allow it; Cneius Manlius (as ^Livius re- 
lates) anno ab urh, cond. 567, l»'ought first out of Asia to 
Bome siDging wenches, players, jesters, and all kind of 
music to their feasts. Your princes, emperors, and persons 
of any quality, maintain it in their courts ; no mirth without 
music Sir Thomas More, in his absolute Utopian common- 
wealth, allows music as an appendix to every meal, and that 
throughout, to all sorts. Epictetus calls mensam mutam 
pr€esepe, a table without music a manger; for "the concert 
of musicians at a banquet, is a carbuncle set in gold ; and as 
the signet of an emerald well trimmed with gold, so is the 
melody of music in a pleasant banquet" Ecdus. xxxii. 5, 6. 
* Louis the Eleventh, when he invited Edward the Fourth to 
come to Paris, told him that as a principal part of his enter- 
tainment, he should hear sweet voices of children, Ionic and 

Lydian tunes, ' exquisite music, he should have a y and 

the cardinal of Bourbon to be his confessor, which he used 
as a most plausible argument ; as to a sensual man indeed it 

1 niad. 1. > libro 9, cap. 1. Peal- doram oblectamenta addita epulis ex 

trias, sambucisfcriaiqi]*, et ooiiTiyaUa la- Asia inTezit in urbem. * Camineos. 
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Is. 'Ludan in bis book, de saUaUene^ is not ashamed to 
ecHifess that he took infinite delight in singing, dancing, 
music, women's company, and such like pleasures ; ^^ and if 
thou (saith he) didst but hear them play and dance, I know 
thou wouldst be so well pleased with the object, that thou 
wouldst dance for company thyself, without doubt thou wilt 
be taken with it." So Scaliger ingenuously confesseth, 
eoeercU. 274. ^"I am beyond all measure affected with 
music, I do most willingly behold them dance, I am mightily 
detained and allured with that grace and comeliness of fair 
women, I am well pleased to be idle amongst them." And 
what young man is not ? As it is acceptable and conducing 
to most, so especially to a melancholy man. Provided 
always, his disease proceed not originally from it, that he be 
not some light inamoratOy some idle fantastic, who capers in 
conceit all the day long, and thinks of nothing else, but how 
to make jigs, sonnets, madrigals, in commendation of his 
mistress. In such cases music is most pernicious, as a spur 
to a free horse will make him run himself blind, or break his 
wind ; Incitamentum emtn amoris mudca, for music enchants, 
as Menander holds, it will make such melancholy persons 
mad, and the sound of those jigs and hornpipes will not be 
removed out of the ears a week afler. 'Plato for this 
reason forbids music and wine to all young men, because 
they are most part amorous, ne ignis addatur igni, lest one 
fire increase another. Many men are melancholy by hear- 
ing music, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it causeth ; 
and therefore to such as are discontent, in woe, fear, sorrow, 
or dejected, it is a most present remedy ; it expels cares, 
alters their grieved minds, and easeth in an instant Other- 
wise, saith ^ Plutarch, Mtmca magis dementat quam vinum ; 
music makes some men mad as a tiger ; like Astolphos's horn 
in Ariosto ; or Mercury's golden wand in Homer, that made 

1 Ista libenter et mi^& cum voluptate choreas libentJssim^ aspicio. palchranim 

spectare soleo. Et scio te illecebrls hiflce foeminarum renustate detineor, otiari in- 

captum iri et insnper tripudiaturnm, ter has solutus curis possum. s 8^ d« 

hand dublA deranloeDere. sinmusiels l^bus. ^ Sympos. qusest. 5. Musica 

sapra Qmnem fidran capior et oblector ; multos magls danentat quam vinum. 
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some wake, others sleep, it hath divers effects ; and * Theo- 
ph'rastus right well prophesied, that diseases were either pro- 
cured by music or mitigated. 

SuBSBCT. IV. — Mirth and merry Gompanyj fair Objects^ 

Remedies, 

Mirth and merry coijipany may not be separs^ted from 
music, both concerning and necessarily required in this busi- 
ness. " Mirth " (saith ^ Vives) " purgeth the blood, confirms 
health, causeth a fresh, pleasing and fine colour," prorogues 
life, whets the wit, makes the body young, lively and fit for any 
manner of employment. The merrier the heart the longer the 
life ; " A merry heart is the life of the flesh," Prov. xiv. 30. 
" Gladness prolongs his days," Ecclus. xxx. 22 ; and this is 
one of the three Salernitan doctors, Dr. Merryman, Dr. Diet, 

Dr. Quiet, ' which cure all diseases Mens hilaris, requieSj 

moderata dieta. ^Gomesitts, prcefat, lib, 3, de sal. yen. is a 
great magnifier of honest mirth, by which (saith he) " we 
cure many passions of the mind in ourselves, and in our 
friends ; " which * Galateus assigns for a cause why we love 
merry companions ; and well they deserve it, being that as 
®Magninus holds, a merry companion is better than any 
music, and as the saying is, comes jucundus in via pro ve- 
MctUo, as a wagon to him that is wearied on the way. 
Jucunda confabulcUio, sales, joci, pleasant discourse, jests, 
conceits, merry tales, meUiti verborum globtdi, as Petronius, 
' Pliny, ® Spondanus, ® Cselius, and many good authors plead, 
are that sole Nepenthes of Homer, Helena's bowl, Venus's 
girdle, so renowned of old ^° to expel grief and care, to cause 

1 Animi morbi vel k musicSl curantur cres uiiini se^tudines saBari eolent, &c. 

▼el inferuntur. * Lib. 8, de animSl. 6 De mor. fol. 57. Amamus ideo eos qui 

Lsetitla pnrgat sangtiinem, yaletudinem sunt faceti et jucundi. ^ Regim. sanit. 

conservat, colorem inducit florentem, part. 2. Nota quod amicus bonus et di- 

nitidum, gi atum. s Spiritus temperat, lectus socius, narrationibus suis jucun- 

caloTem excitat, naturalem yirtutem cor- dis superat bmnem nielodiam. f Lib. 

roborat, juvenile corpus diuservatfVi tarn 21, cap. 27. 8 Comment, in 4 Odyss. 

proro^t, ingenium acuit, et hominem ^ Lib. 26, c. 15. ^^ Homerieum iilud 

n^^tiis quibuslibet aptiorem reddit. Nepenthes quod moerorem tollit, et 

Bchola Salem. * Dum contumeliSl ya- cuthimiam, et hilaritatem ptrit. 
sant et festiva lenitate mordent, medio- 
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mirth and gladness of heart, if they be rightly understood, or 
seasonably applied. In a word, 

1 " Amor, voluptas, Venus, gaudiam, 
Jocus, Indus, sermo suavis, suaviatio," 

" Gratification, pleasure, love, joy, 
Mirth, sport, pleasant words and no alloy," 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our physicians 
generally prescribe this as a principal engine to batter the 
walls of melancholy, a chief antidote, and a sufficient cure 
of itself. " By all means (saith ® Mesne) procure mirth to 
these men in such things as are heard, seen, tasted or smelled, 
or any way perceived, and let them have all enticements and 
feir promises, the sight of excellent beauties, attires, orna- 
ments, delightsome passages to distract their minds from fear 
and sorrow, and such things on which they are so fixed and 
intent. 'Let them use hunting, sports, plays, jests, merry 
company," as Rhasis prescribes, " which will not let the mind 
be molested, a cup of good drink now and then, hear music, 
and have such companions with whom they are especially de- 
lighted ; * merry tales or toys, drinking, singing, dancing, and 
whatsoever else may procure mirth ; " and by no means, saith 
Guianerius, suffer them to be alone. Benedictus Victorius 
Faventinus, in his empirics, accounts it an especial remedy 
against melancholy, *^"to hear and see singing, dancing, 
maskers, mummers, to converse with such merry fellows and 
fair maids." " For the beauty of a woman cheereth the 
countenance," Ecdus. xxxvi. 22. • Beauty alone is a sov- 
ereign remedy against fear, grief, and all melancholy fits ; a 
charm, as Peter de la Seine and many other writers affirm, 

1 Plant. Baoch. 3 De segritud. capitis, et cantn et loci mntatione, et biberia, et 

Omni modo generet Isetitiam in iis, de iis gandio, ex qnibns prsBcipue delectantnr. 

qnse andinntnr et videntur, aut odoran- ^ Piso, ex fabulia et Indis qu«erenda de- 

tur, ant gnstantnr, aut qnocunque modo lectatio. His yersetnr qni maxima grati 

0entiripo8sunt,etaspectuformaruromal- sunt, cantns et chorea ad laetitiam pro- 

ti decons et omatils, et negotiatione ju- sunt. ^ Pmcipne yalet ad expelleo- 

snndi, et blandientibus ludis, et promissia dam melancholiam stare in cantibns, 

IktFBhantur eorum animi, de re aliqua India, et sonis, et habitare cum Ikmiliari- 

quam timent et dolent. sxjtanturrena- bus, et prsecipue cum puellis jncnndis. 

tionIba8,ludiB,joci8,amicorumcon8ortii8, sPar. 6, de ayocamentis, lib. de absol- 

qoA son dnunt Animnm turbari, vino rendo Inctu. 
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a banquet itself; he gives instance in discontented Menelaus, 
that was so often freed by Helena's fair face; and ^TuUy, 3 
Tusc, cites Epicurus as a chief patron of this tenet. To ex- 
pel grief, and procure pleasure, sweet smells, good diet, 
touch, taste, embracing, singing, dancing, sports, plays, and 
above the rest, exquisite beauties, quibus oculi jucunde 
moventur et animi, are most powerful means, ohvta forma, to 
meet or see a fair maid pass by, or to be in company with 
her. He found it by experience, and made good use of it in 
his own person, if Plutarch belie him not ; for he redtons up 
the names of some more elegant pieces ; ^ Leontia, Boedina, 
Hedieia, Nicedia, that were frequently seen in Epicurus's 
garden, and very familiar in his house. Neither did he try 
it himself alone, but if we may give credit to • Athenaeus, he 
practised it upon others. For when a sad and sick patient 
was brought unto him to be cured, "he laid him on a down 
bed, crowned him with a garland of sweet-smelUng flowers, 
in a fair perfumed closet delicately set out, and after a por- 
tion or two of good drink, which he administered, he brought 
in a beautiful young * wench that could play upon a lute, sing, 
and dance," &c., TuUy, 3 TWc. scoffs at Epicurus, for this his 
profane physic (as well he deserved), and yet Phavorinus 
and Stobaius highly approve of it ; most of our looser physi- 
cians in some cases, to such parties especially, allow of this ; 
and all of them will have a melancholy, sad, and discontented 
person, make frequent use of honest sports, companies, and 
recreations, et incttandos ad Venerem, as ^ Rodericus k Fon- 
seca will, aspectu et contactu prdcherrimarum fceminarum^ to 
be drawn to such consorts whether they will or no. Not to 
be an auditor only, or a spectator, but sometimes an actor 
himself. Ihdce est desipere in loco, to play the fool now and 
then is not amiss, there is a time for all things. Grave Soc- 
rates would be merry by fits, sing, dance, and take his liquor 

1 Oorpomm eomplexus, cantus, ludi, cnlcitra pinmea collocarit duldcnlaxo 

forniBB, &c. « Circa hortos Bpicupl fre- potionem propinans, psaltriam addnxlt, 

quentes. « Dipnosoph. lib. 10. Coro- &c. * Ut reclinatl gtiavitep in lectnxa 

nayit florido serto incendens odores, in pueM, fcc. * Tom. 2, consult. 85. 
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too, or else Theodoret belies him ; so would old Cato, ^ Tull} 
hj his own oonfessicMi, and the rest X^iophon, in his Sym^ 
pas. brings in Socrates as a principal actor, no man mer- 
rier than himself, and sometimes he would ^ ^ ride a cockhorse 

with his children," equitare in arundtne longd (though 

Alcibiades scoiSed at him for it), and well he might ; for now 
and then (saith Plutarch) the most virtuous, honest, and 
gravest men will use feasts, jests, and toys, as we do sauce to 
our meats. So did Scipio and Laslius, 



' ** Qui ubi se a vrilgo et scena in secreta tembxdsxi^^^^f^'Z'J^ ^tS^ 
Virtus ScipiadsB et mitis sapientia Lseli, /y^^ 
Nugari cum illo, et discincti ludere, doneo ^/ ^ 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti " U jr • jr 

^ Valorous Scipio and gentle Lselins, % JLj%\}gWr%M% 

BemoTed &om the scene and rout so clamoraks. " 

Were wont to recreate themselves their yobeslS^Ug^Qf rklffhndlk' 
Whilst supper by the cook was making ready." ^^^5a5s^E===^s;^ 

Machiavel, in the eighth book of his Florentine history, gives 
this note of Cosmo de' Medid, the wisest and gravest man 
of his time in Italy, that he would * " now and then play the 
most egregious fool in his carriage, and was so much given to 
jesters, players, and childish sports, to make himself merry, 
that he that should but consider his gravity on the one part, 
his folly and lightness on the other, would surely say, there 
were two distinct persons in him.'' Now methinks he did 
well in it, though ^ Salisburiensis be of opinion, that magin- 
trates, senators, and grave men, should not descend to lighter 
sports, ne reepvibUca ludere videatur ; but as TbemistocleSf 
still keep a stem and constant csmage. I commend Co^mo 
de' Medici and Castruccius Castmcanos, than whom Italy 
never knew a worthier captain, another Alexander, if ^ Mbt 
chiavel do not deceive us in his life : ^ when a friend 0f bii 
reprehended him fi>r dancing beside bis dignity'' (belike at 

I Bpbt. Vam, Ifb. 7, 22 epist. Beii cmrttstem qnam 1«fftai«m utmMuHm 

Bheret«diMi 



demnm bene pofcns, seroqne nSkam. WMtH*<hiMMp€n'miut4UttUt(stiiM\nmimm 

s Valer. Max. cap. 8, lib. 8. InterpotUA Aeerrt. tuttnufifitt^UfM, Hh, },«'«(/, i, 

arandine craribus siiis, earn llliis takleiH, MMtfittrUmt «t tifi KfMf «#« 4 \nA\* Umtti^ 

abAlcibiaderisoseat. 'Hor. *W>- htmnxten^, *Mfl^tiUMr#(|VttAttjiiM/ AI9 

mkiibns fiusetis, et India pnaffibas nltn moAto ttfti^mmwi^ qwui pftt^Mf dSyi^nVutr 

modiim dectttns, adeo vt a eid is «o tan itm hrtyiifilitioywwiit 4i(f#C^ rmj^imi^iktii 
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some cushion dance), he told him again, qui saptt inter diUy 
vix unquam noctu desipit, he that is wise in the day may dote 
a little in the night. Paulus Jovius relates as much of Pope 
Leo Decimus, that he ivas a grave, discreet, staid man, yet 
sometimes most free, and too open in his sports. And 'tis not 
altogether ^ unfit or misbeseeming the gravity of such a man, 
if that decorum of time, place, and such circumstances be 
observed. ^Misce sttdtifiam consiliis hrevem ; and as *he 
said in an epigram to his wife, I would have every man say 
to himself, or to his friend, 

" Moll, once in pleasant company by chance, 

I wished that you for company would dance: 

Which you refused, and said, your years require, 

Now, matron-like, both manners and attire. 

Well, Moll, if needs you will be matron-like, 

Th^n trust to this, I will thee matron like: 

Yet so to you my Ipve may never lessen, 

As you for church, house, bed, observe this lessons 

Sit in the church as solemn as a saint, 

No deed, word, thought, your due devotion taint. 

Veil, if you will, your head, your soul reveal 

To him that only wounded souls can heal: 

Be in my house as busy as a bee, 

Having a sting for every one but me ; 

Buzzing in every corner, gath'ring honey: 

Let nothing waste, that costs or yieldeth money. 
* And when thou seest my heart to mirth incline, 

Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with good cheer and wine : 
Then of sweet sports let no occasion 'scape, 
But be as wanton, toying as an ape." 

Those old * Greeks had their Lubentiam Deam, goddess of 
pleasure, and the Lacedemonians, instructed from Lycurgus, 
did Deo Risui sacrificare, after their wars especially, and in 
times of peace, which was used in Thessaly, as it appears by 
that of ^Apuleius, who was made an instrument of their 
laughter himself: ' " Because laughter and merriment was to 
season their labours and modester life." ® Hisus enim divum 

1 There Is a time for all things, to weep, nocie rolo. s Lil. Oiraldns, hist. deor. 

laugh, mourn, dance, Eccles. i£i. 4. Sjntag. 1. ^ Lib. 2, de aur. as. 

*Hor. 3 Sir John Harrington, Epigr. 60. 7 Eo quod risus esset laboris et modesti 

* Lucretia toto sis licet usque die, Thaida Tictfts condimentum. < Oalcag. epig. 
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ixtque haminum est cetema volupias, Prinoes use jesters, play- 
ers, and have those masters of revels in their courts. The 
Bomans at every supper (for they had no solemn dinner) 
used music, gladiators, jesters, &c., as ^ Suetonius relates of 
Tiberius, Dion of Commodus, and so did the Greeks. Be- 
sides music, in Xenophon's Sympos, Philippus ridendi arU" 
fex^ Philip, a jester, was brought to make sport Paulus 
Jovius, in the eleventh book of his history, hath a pretty 
digression of our English customs, which howsoever some 
may misconstrue, I, for my part, will interpret to the best. 
* " The whole nation beyond all other mortal men, is most 
given to banqueting and feasts ; for they prolong them many 
hours together, with dainty cheer, exquisite music, and facete 
jesters, and afterwards they fall a dancing and courting their 
mistresses, till it be late in the night." Volateran gives the 
6ame testimony of this island, commending our jovial manner 
of entertainment and good mirth, and methinks he saith well, 
there is no harm in it ; long may they use it, and all such 
modest sports. Ctesias reports of a Persian king, that had 
one hundred and fifty maids attending at his table, to play, 
sing, and dance by turns ; and • Lil. Geraldus of an Egyp- 
tian prince, that kept nine virgins still to wait upon him, and 
those of most excellent feature, and sweet voices, which after- 
wards gave occasion to the Greeks of that fiction of the nine 
Muses. The king of Ethiopia in Africa, most of our Asiatic 
princes have done so and do ; those Sophies, Mogors, Turks, 
&c, solace themselves aftier supper amongst their queens and 
concubines, quae jvumndioris ohlectamerUi causa (^ saith mine 
author) coram rege pscdlere et saJiare consueverant, taking 
great pleasure to see and hear them sing and dance. This 
and many such means to exhilarate the heart of men, have 
been still practised in all ages, as knowing there u no better 

1 Cap. 61. In deUclis habnit flcnrnui et ae lubinde produetii eboraff et amorlbiii 

adulatores. > UnireTBa gene supra ftaeminarom indulgent, he. * Byntac. 

mortalee cteteroe oonTiyiomm 8tndioii»> de Moeif. < Atbenfliae, lib, 12 et 14, 

lima. Eaenim perrarias et exquSsitae aarfdnif muliemm Tocibuf, eantuqu* 

iapes, interpoeitis musicu et joculatori- sympbonitB Palatinm Peraarum reirif to* 

bos, in multas saepius hoza« eztrahont, torn peaombat Joriui, bift, lib. U. 
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thing to the preservation of man's life. What shall I say 
then, but to everj melancholj man, 

1" Utere convivis, non tristlbus atere amicis, 
Quos nug8B et risus, et joca salsa jovant.'* 

^ Feast often, and use friends not still so sad, 
Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad.'* 

Use honest and chaste sports, seenicai shows, plays, games ; 
^Accedant juvenumque Ohorty mt8t€Bfue puelke. And as Mar- 
silius Ficinus concludes an epistle to Bernard CaoJsianus, and 
some other of his friends, will I this tract to all good students^ 

• " Live merrily, O my friends, free from cares, perplexity, 
anguish, grief of mind, live merrily," Uetitim ecdum vee erects 
vit ; * " Again and again I request you to be merry, if any- 
thing trouble your hearts, or vex your souls, ne^ct and 
contemn it, ^ let it pass. * And this I enjoin you, not as a 
divine alone, but as a physician ; for without this mirth, which 
is the life and quintessence of physic, medicines, and what- 
soever is used and applied to prolong the life a£ man, is dul^ 
dead, and of no force." Dumfata sinunt, vimte UeH (Seneca), 

I say be merry. 

7 ^ Nee Insibus yirentem 
Viduemns hanc juventam.'* 

It was Tiresias the prophet's counsel to ^Menippus, thai 
travelled all the world over, even down to hell itself to seek 
content, and his last farewell to Menippus, to be merry* 

* *^ Contemn the world (saith he), and count that is in it 
vanity and toys; this only covet all thy life long; be not 
curious, or over solicitous in anything, but with a well coni- 
posed and contested estate to ^oy thyself, and above all 
things to be merry." 

1 Eobanru Hessns. > Fracastorius. medlcinsa omnes ad vitam prodnoen- 

* Vivite ergo laeti, amici, prooul ab an- dam adhibitae moriuotur : vlTito laefei. 

gustia, yivite laeti. ^ Iterum precor et 7 Locheus AnacreoD. ^ Lucian Necyo- 

obtestor, vivite laeti : illud quod cor urit, mautia. Tom. 2. ^ Omnia mundana 

negUgite. ^ Laetus in praesens atiimug nugas aestima. Hoc solum tota vita per- 

quod ultra oderit curare. Hor. He was sequere. nt praesentibus bene compositis, 

both Sacerdos et Medicus. s Haec au- minime curiosus, aut ulla in xe soUdtus^ 

tem non tam ut sacerdos, amici, mando quam plurimum poteri vitam hiUueoa 

vobiB, quam ut medicus; nam absque traducas. 
hao una tanquam medidnarum Tita, 
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*' Si Namems uti censet sine amore jocisque, 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque." ^ 

Nothing better (to conclude with Solomon, Eccles. iii. 22), 
"Than that a man should rejoice in his affairs." "Tis the 
same advice which every physician in this case rings to his 
patient, as Capivacdus to his, ^ " avoid overmuch study and 
perturbations of the mind, and as much as in thee lies, live 
at heart's-ease ; " Prosper Calenus to that melancholy Cardi- 
nal Caesius, ^ ^ amidst thy serious studies and business, use 
jests and conceits, plays and toys, and whatsoever else may 
recreate thy mind." Nothing better than mirth and merry 
company in this malady. ^ ^^ It begins with sorrow (saith 
Montanus), it must be expelled with hilarity." 

But see the mischief; many men, knowing that merry 
company is the only medicine against melancholy, will there- 
fore neglect their business ; and in another extreme, spend 
all their days among good fellows in a tavern or an alehouse, 
and know not otherwise how to bestow their time but in 
drinking ; maltworms, men-fishes, or water-snakes, ^ Qui hi-- 
hunt solum ramwum more^ nihil eomedentes, like so many 
frogs in a puddle. Tis their sole exercise to eat, and drink ; 
to sacrifice to Yolupia, Rumina, Edulica, Potina, Mellona, is 
all their religion. They wish for Philoxenus's neck, Jupiter's 
trinoctium, and that the sun would stand still as in Joshua's 
time, to satisfy their lust, that they might dies nodesque per- 
griscari et hibere. Flourishing wits, and men of good parts, 
good fashion, and good worth, basely prostitute themselves to 
every rogue's company, to take tobacco and drink, to roar 
and sing scurrilous songs in base places. 

« " Invenies aliquem cum percnssore jacentem, 
Permistum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis.'* 

1 ** If the world think that nothing jocos, et qiise solent animnm relaxare. 
ean be happy without love and mirth, ^ Consil. 1^, mala yaletudo aucta et con- 
then live in joy and jollity." ^ Hilde- tracta est tristitia, ao propterea exhilara- 
sheim, spicel. 2, de Mania, Ibl. 161. tione animi removenda. & A then. 
Studia litorarum et animi perturbationes dipnoaoph. lib. 1. ^ Jnven. sAt. 8. 
fiigiat, et quantum potest jucundevirat. '< You will find him beside some oat- 
Sidb. de atra bile. Gravioribus curis throat, along with sailors, or thieves^ Of 
ndos et fiMsetias aUquando interpone, runaways." 
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Which Thomas Erastus objects to Paracelsus, that he 
would lie drinking all day long with carmen and tapsters, in 
a brothel-house, is too frequent amongst us, with men of bet- 
ter note ; like Timocreon of Rhodes, mvka hihens^ et mvUa 
vorans, &c. They drown their wits, seethe their brains in ale, 
consume their fortunes, lose their time, weaken their temper- 
atures, contract filthy diseases, rheums, dropsies, calentures, 
tremor, get swoln jugulars, pimpled red faces, sore eyes, &c ; 
heat their livers, alter their complexions, spoil their stomachs, 
overthrow their bodies ; for drink drowns more than the sea 
and all the rivers that fall into it (mere funges and casks), 
confound their souls, suppress reason, go from Scylla to Cha- 
rybdis, and use that which is a help to their undoing. ^Quid 
refert morho an ferro pereamve ruind f ^ When the Black 
Prince went to set the exiled king of Castile into his king- 
dom, there was a terrible battle fought between the English 
and the Spanish ; at last the Spanish fied, the English followed 
them to the river-side, where some drowned themselves to 
avoid their enemies, the rest were killed. Now tell me what 
difference is between drowning and killing? As good be 
melancholy still, as drunken beasts and beggars. Company 
a sole comfort, and an only remedy to all kind of discontent, 
is their sole misery and cause of perdition. As Hermione 
lamented in Euripides, mala mvlieres me fecerunt malam. 
Evil company marred her, may they justly complain, bad 
companions have been their bane. For, ' m(dus malum vuli 
fit sit sui similis ; one drunkard in a company, one thief, one 
whoremaster, will by his good-will make all the rest as bad as 
himself, 

4 « Et SI 
Nootumos jures te formidare vapores," 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, love or hate, be 
it good or bad, if you come amongst them, you must do as 

1 Hor. *' What does it signify whether gam se dedemnt, &c. Priecipites in flu- 

I perish by disease or by the sword ! " vium se dederunt, ne in hostium manna 

« Frossard. hist. lib. 1. Hispani cum venirent. » Ter. * Hor. ** Although 

<^glorum Tires ferre non possent, in fU- you swear that you dread the night air.'' 
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they do ; yea, ^ though it be to the prejudice of your health, 
you must drink venerium pro vino. And so like grasshoppers, 
whilst they sing over their cups all summer, they starve in 
winter ; and for a little vain merriment shall find a sorrowful 
reckoning in the end. 



SECT. in. MEMB. I. 

SuBSECT. L — A Consolatory Digression^ containing the Rem- 
edies of all manner of Discontents, 

Because in the preceding section I have made mention of 
good counsel, comfortable speeches, persuasion, how necessa- 
rily they are required to the cure of a discontented or troub- 
led mind, how present a remedy they yield, and many times 
a sole sufficient cure of themselves ; I have thought fit in this 
following section, a little to digress (if at least it be to digress 
in this subject), to collect and glean a few remedies, and com- 
fortable speeches out of our best orators, philosophers, di- 
vines, aiid fathers of the church, tending to this purpose. I 
confess, many have copiously written of this subject, Plato, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Xenophon, Epictetus, Theophrastus, Xe- 
nocrates. Grantor, Lucian, Boethius ; and some of late, Sado- 
letus. Cardan, Budaeus, Stella, Petrarch, Erasmus, besides 
Austin, Cyprian, Bernard, &c And they so well, that as 
Hierome in like case said, si nostrum areret ingenium, de iUo^ 
rum posset foniiJms irrigari, if our barren wits were dried 
up, they might be copiously irrigated from those wellsprings ; 
and I shall but actum agere ; yet because these tracts are not 
so obvious and common, I wiU epitomize, and briefly insert 
some of their divine precepts, reducing their voluminous and 
vast treatises to my small scale ; for it were otherwise impos- 
sible to bring so great vessels into so little a creek. And 
although (as Cardan said of his book de consol.) ^ " I know 

1 "H m^i ^ &irt&i, '* either drink or depart." > 1%. de lib. propriis. Hob Ubiof 
VOL. IL 16 
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beforehand, this tract of mine many will contemn and reject ; 
ihey that are fortunate, happy, and in flourishing estate, have 
no need of such consolatory speeches; they that are mis- 
erable and unhappy, think them insufficient to ease their 
grieved minds, and comfort their misery ; yet I will go on ; 
for this must needs do some good to such as are happy, to 
bring them to a moderation, and make them reflect and know 
themselves, by seeing the inconstancy of human felicity, oth- 
ers' misery ; and to such as are distressed, if they will but 
attend and consider of this, it cannot choose but give some 
content and comfort" ^ " Tis true, no medicine can cure all 
diseases, some affections of the mind are altogether incurable ; 
yet these helps of art, physic, and philosophy must not be 
contemned.'* Arrianus and Plotinus are stiff in the contrary 
opinion, that such precepts can do little good. Boethius 
himself cannot comfort in %ome cases, they will reject such 
speeches like bread of stones, Insana stuIUe mentis Jujbc so- 
latia,^ 

Words add no courage, which ' Catiline once said to his 
soldiers, ^^a captain's oration doth not make a coward a 
valiant man ; " and as Job * feelingly said to his friends, " you 
are but miserable comforters all." 'Tis to no purpose in that 
vulgar phrase to use a company of obsolete sentences, and 
familiar sayings ; as ^ Plinius Secundus, being now sorrowful 
and heavy for the departure of his dear friend, Cornelias 
Rufus, a Roman senator, wrote to his fellow Tiro in like case, 
adhibe solatia, sed nova cdiqiui, sed fortia, qtus avdierim man-' 
qtiamy legerim nunquam : nam qtue audim, qua legi ommoj 
tanto dohre superantur, either say something that I never 
read nor heard of before, or else hold thy peace. Most men 
will here except trivial consolations, ordinary speeches, and 

scio multo0 spemere, nam feliceB his se sant affectus animi qui prorsru sunt in> 

non indigere putant, infelices ad sola- sanabiles; non tamen artis opus spemi 

ttonem miserue non sufficexe. Et tamen debet, aut medicinee, aut philosophias. 

felicibus moderationem, dum inconstan- * " The insane consolations of a foolish 

tiam bumansB felicitatis decent, pnestant; mind." sStJagt. Verba -virtutem non 

infelices si omnia rect6 aestimare relint, addunt, nee imperatoris oratio &ciii timl> 

felices reddere possunt. i Nullum do fortem. * Job, cap. 16. > Episk 

4iiedioamentum omnes sai^n potest; 18, lib. 1. 
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known persaasions in this behalf will be of small force; 
what can anj man saj that hath not been said ? To what 
end are such parenetical discourses ? you may as soon re- 
move Mount Caucasus, as alter some men's affections. Yet 
sore I think they cannot choose but do some good, and com- 
fort and ease a little, though it be the same again, I will say 
it, and upon that hope I will adventure. "^Non metts hie 
sermo, 'tis not my speech this, but of Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Austin, Bernard, Christ and his Apostles. If I 
make nothing, as ^ Montaigne said in like case, I will mar 
nothing ; 'tis not my doctrine but my study, I hope I shall 
do nobody wrong to speak what I think, and deserve not 
blame in imparting my mind. If it be not for thy ease, it 
may for mine own; so TuUy, Cardan, and Boethius wrote 
de consol as well to help themselves as others ; be it as it 
may I wiU essay. 

Discontents and grievances are either general or particular , 
general are wars, plagues, dearths, famine, fires, inundations, 
unseasonable weather, epidemical diseases which afflict whole 
kingdoms, territories, cities ; or peculiar to private men, • as 
cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sick- 
ness, orbities, injuries, abuses, &c. Grenerally all discontent 

* hamiTies qtuxtimur fortunce solo. No condition free, quisque 
suos patimur manes. Even in the midst of our mirth and 
jollity, there is some grudging, some complaint, as • he saith, 
our whole life is a glucupricon, a bitter-sweet passion, honey 
and gall mixed together, we are all miserable and discontent, 
who can deny it ? K all, and that it be a common calamity, 
an inevitable necessity, all distressed, then as Cardan infers, 

• " who art thou that hopest to go free ? Why dost thou not 
grieve thou art a mortal man, and not governor of the 

^ Hor. 3 Lib. 2, Essays, cap. 6. maqxuiqtielaBtittasnbestqiiaBdamqTieri- 

* Alimn panpertas, alium orbitas, hnnc monia, cox^ugatione quadam mellis et 

morbi, iUnm timor, alium ii^jurisB, hunc l^llis. > Si omnes premantar, qnis ta 

-jiMdixB, iUam uxor, filii distrahunt, es qui solos evadere cupis ab ea lege qnso 

Cardan. ^ Boethius, 1. 1, met. 5. neminem pneterit? cur te mortalem flus 

I Apnleios, 4, florid. Nihil homini tarn turn et uniTersi non orbis regem fieri dob 

prosper^ datum diTinituSf quin el admix- doles? 
nun sit aliquid difllcultatis, in amplissi- 
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world ? " Ferre quam sortem patiuntur omnes, Nemo recusetj 
*"If it be common to all, why should one man be more dis- 
quieted than another?" K thou alone wert distressed, it 
were indeed more irksome, and less to be endured ; but when 
the calamity is common, comfort thyself with this, thou hast 
more fellows, Solamen miseris sodos habuisse doloris ; 'tis not 
thy sole case, and why shouldst thou be so impatient ? ^ « ^y^ 
but alas we are more miserable than others, what shall we 
do ? Besides private miseries, we live in perpetual fear and 
danger of common enemies ; we have Bellona's whips, and 
pitiful outcries, for epithalamiums ; for pleasant music, that 
fearful noise of ordnance, drums, and warlike trumpets still 
sounding in our ears; instead of nuptial torches, we have 
firing of towns and cities ; for triumphs, lamentations ; for joy, 
tears." * " So it is and so it was, and so it ever will be. He 
that refuseth to see and hear, to suffer this, is not fit to live 
in this world, and knows not the common condition of all 
men, to whom so long as they live, with a reciprocal course, 
joys and sorrows are annexed, and succeed one another." It 
is inevitable, it may not be avoided, and why then shouldst 
thou be so much troubled ? Grave nihil est homini quod fert 
necessitas, as * TuUy deems out of an old poet, " that which 
is necessary cannot be grievous." If it be so, then comfort 
thyself in this, * " that whether thou wilt or no, it must be 
endured ; " make a virtue of necessity, and conform thyself 
to undergo it. * Si longa est, levis est ; si gravis est, brevis 
est, K it be long, 'tis light ; if grievous, it cannot last. It 
will away, dies dolorem minuit, and if nought else, time will 
wear it out ; custom will ease it ; ' obHvion is a common med- 

1 PuteanuB, ep. 76. Neqne cuiquam huic seculo panim aptns efl, aat potins 

praecipue dolendum eo quod accidit uni- nostrorum omnium conditioDem ignoras, 

Tersis. ^ Lorchan. Gallobelgicus, lib. quibus reciproco quodam nexu laeta txia- 

8. Anno 1598, de Belgis. Euge ! sed tibus, tristia Isetis, invicem succedunt. 

eheuinquisquidagemus? ubiproEpith- ^in Tusc. h Tetero poeta. & Cacrdaxu 

alamio BellonsB flagellum, pro musica lib. 1, de oonsol. Est consolationis genus 

hannonia terribilem lituorum et tuba- nonleve, quod iinecessitate fit; siyefenuB, 

rum audias clangorem, pro tsedis nupti- siye non feras, ferendum est tamen. 

alibus, yillarum. pagorum. urbium vide- ^ Seneca. 7 Omni dolori tempus est med- 

aaincendia; ubipro jubilo lamenta, pro icina; ipsum luctum eztinguit, In^uriM 

xlsu fletus aSrem complent. 3 Ita est delet, omnis mali oblivionem ad&rt. 
pTofecto, et quisquis hsec yideie abnuiB, 
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icine for all losses, injuries, griefs, and detriments wliatso- 
ever, ^ " and when they are once past, this commodity comes 
of infelicity, it makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us : " 
* Atque hcBc olim meminisse juvoMt, " recollection of the past 
is pleasant ; " " the privation and want of a thing many times 
makes it more pleasant and delightsome than before it was.** 
TVe must not think, the happiest of us all, to escape here 
i^ithout some misfortunes, 

8 " Usque adeb nulla est sincera voluptas, 
Solicitumque aliquid Isstis intervenit." 

Heaven and earth are much unlike ; * " Those heavenly bodies 
indeed are freely carried in their orbs without any impediment 
or interruption, to continue their course for innumerable ages, 
and make their conversions ; but men are urged with many 
difficulties, and have diverse hinderances, oppositions still cross- 
ing, interrupting their endeavours and desires, and no mortal 
man is free from this law of nature." We must not there- 
fore hope to have all things answer our own expectation, to 
have a continuance of good success and fortunes, Fortuna 
nunqwim perpetud est bona. And as Minutius Felix, the 
Roman consul, told that insulting Coriolanus, drunk with 
his good fortunes, look not for that success thou hast hitherto 
had ; * " It never yet happened to any man since the begin- 
ning of the world, nor ever will, to have all things according 
to his desire, or to whom fortune was never opposite and ad- 
verse." Even so it fell out to him as he foretold. And so to 
others, even to that happiness of Augustus ; though he were 
Jupiter's almoner, Pluto's treasurer, Neptune's admiral, it 
could not . secure him. Such was Alcibiades's fortune, Nar- 
setes, that great Gonsalvus, and most famous men's, that as 

1 Habet hoc qnoque oommodum omuls Tersiones suas jam stBcalis innumerabili« 

infelicitas, suariorem vitam cum abierit bus constantissimd conflciunt ; yerum 

relinquit. *Virg. »0vid. "For there homines magnis angustiis. Neque hao 

is no pleasure perfect, some anxiety al- naturse lege est quisquam mortalium 

ways interrenes." ^ Ix>rchan. Sunt solutus. ^ Dionysius Halicar. lib. 8. 

namque infera snperis, humana terrenis non enim unquam contigit, nee post 

longe disparia. Etenim b^itae mentes homines natos inrenies quenquam, cut 

feruuturliberd, etsineulloimpedimento, omnia ex animi sententia successerint, 

Stellas, astherelque orbes cursus et con- ita ut nulla in re fbrtuna sit el adversata 
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^ Jovius concludes, *^ it is almost fatal to great princes, through 

their own de&ult or otherwise drcumvented with envy and 

malice, to lose their honours, and die contumeliouslj." 'Tis 

80, still hath been, and ever will be. Nihil est ah amni parte 

heatumy 

** There's no perfection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not poUnte." 

Whatsoever is under the moon is subject to corruption, al- 
teration ; and so long as thou livest upon earth look not for 
other. ^"Thou shalt not here find peaceable and cheerful 
days, quiet times, but rather clouds, storms, calumnies ; such 
is our &te/' And as those errant planets in their distinct 
orbs have their several motions, sometimes direct, stationary, 
retrograde, in apogee, perigee, oriental, occidental, combust, 
feral, free, and as our astrologers will, have their fortitudes 
and debilities, by reason of those good and bad irradiations, 
conferred to each other's site in the heavens, in their terms, 
houses, case, detriments, &c So we rise and fall in this 
world, ebb and flow, in and out, reared and dejected, lead 
a troublesome life, subject to many acddents and casualties 
of fortunes, variety of passions, infirmities as well from our- 
selves as others. 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable than the 
rest, other men are happy but in respect of thee, their mis- 
eries are but fiea-bitings to thine, thou alone art unhappy, 
none so bad as thyself. Yet if, as Socrates said, * ^ All men 
in the world should come and bring their grievances together, 
of body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, 
and all those common calamities of beggaiy, want, servitude, 
imprisonment, and lay them on a heap to be equally divided, 
wouldst thou share alike, and take thy portion ? or be as thou 
art ? " Without question thou wouldst be as thou art. If 
some Jupiter should say, to give us all content, 

^Vit. QonsalTlf lib. ult. Ufe doeibuB nimbos pottns, procdlai, ealumiilui. 

ftttale sit clarissimiB ^ culpa sua, aeeos Lips. cent. mlse. ep. 8. * ffl omnoe 

•IrcumTeniri cum malitia et inyi^, im- homines guamalaBOuque enna in mraia 

mlDutaque dignitate per contumeliam cumulum coiiferrent,aBqaii di7isiiripn>* 

mori. s In terrid porum illom »the- tiooibns, &o. 
rem non inyenies, et yentoa seienos: 
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1 *' Jam faciam qaod yultis; ens tn, qui mod6 miles, 
Mercator; tu consultus modb, rasticus; hinc yos, 
Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus ; eia 
Quid statis ? nolint." 

" Well be't so then: you master soldier 
Shall be a merchant; you sir lawyer 
A country gentleman; go you to this, 
That side you; why stand yeV It's well as *tis." 

* ^ Every man knows his own, but not others' defects and 
miseries ; and 'tis the nature of all men still to reflect upon 
themselves, their own misfortunes," not to examine or con- 
sider other men's, not to compare themselves with others ; 
To recount their miseries, but not their good gifls, fortunes, 
benefits, which thej have, or ruminate on their adversity, but 
not once to think on their prosperity, not what they have, but 
what they want ; to look still on them that go before, but not 
on those infinite numbers that come after. ^ ^' Whereas many 
a man would think himself in heaven, a petty prince, if he had 
but the least part of that fortune which thou so much repinest 
at, abhorrest, and acoountest a most vile and wretched estate." 
How many thousands want that which thou hast ? how many 
myriads of poor slaves, captives, of such as work day and 
night in coal-pits, tin-mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor 
living, of such as labour in body and mind, live in extreme 
anguish and pain, all which thou art free ik>m ? fortuna" 
tos nimium bona si sua norint : Thou art most happy if thou 
couldst be content, and acknowledge thy happiness ; ^ Hem 
carendo non fruendo cognoscimus, when thou shalt hereafter 
oome to want that which thou now loathest, abhorrest, and art 
weary of, and tired with, when 'tis past thou wilt say thou 
wert most happy ; and after a little miss, wish with all thine 
heart thou hadst the same content again, mightest lead but 
such a life, a world for such a life ; the remembrance of it is 

1 Hor. ser. lib. 1. * Quod nntuquis- Tent,totidem regnlos, si de fortnnse tun 

Sue propria mala noTit, aliorum neaciat, reliquUs pan lis minima contingat. 

1 caiua est, ut se inter alios miserum Boeth. deconsol. lib. 2, pros. 4. ^ ** Voa 

pntet Cardan, lib. 8, de consol. Plu- know the yalue of a thing flrom iranting 

larch, de consol. ad Apolloninm. > Quam more than firom eijoying it." 
mnltoB putas qui se ooelo prozimos pnta- 
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pleasant Be silent then, ^rest satisfied, desinef intuensque tn 
aliorum infortunia Bolare mentem, comfort thyself with- other 
men's misfortunes, and as the mouldwarp in JBsop told the 
fox, complaining for want of a tail, and the rest of his com- 
panions, tacete, guando me octdis captum videtis, you complain 
of toys, but I am blind, be quiet, I say to thee, be thou sat- 
isfied. It is ^ recorded of the hares, that with a general con- 
sent they went to drown themselves, out of a feeling of their 
misery ; but when they saw a company of frogs more fearful 
than they were, they began to take courage and comfort 
again. Compare thine estate with others. Similes aliorum 
respice casus, mitius ista feres. Be content and rest satisfied, 
for thou art well in respect to others ; be thankful for that 
thou hast, that God hath done for thee, he hath not made 
thee a monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, but a 
man, a Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou art 
fuU well as thou art. * Quicquid vuh, habere nemo potesL no 
man can have what he will, TUud potest nolle quod non habet, 
he may choose whether he will desire that which he hath not. 
Thy lot is fallen, make the best of it * " If we should all 
sleep at all times (as Endymion is said to have done), who 
then were happier than his fellow ? " Our life is but short, 
a very dream, and while we look about, ^ tmmortalitas adestj 
eternity is at hand ; * ''our life is a pilgrimage on earth, which 
wise men pass with great alacrity." J£ thou be in woe, sor- 
row, want, distress, in pain, or sickness, think of that of our 
apostle, '' Grod chastiseth them whom he loveth : they that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy," Psal. cxxvi. 5. " As the ftir- 
nace proveth the potter's vessel, so doth temptation try men's 
thoughts," Ecclus. xxv. 5, 'tis for ^ thy good, Pertisses nisi 
periisses : hadst thou not been so visited, thou hadst been 
utterly undone; "as gold in the fire," so men are tried in 



1 Hesiod. Esto quod es ; quod sunt alii, & Seneca de Lra. * Plato, Axiocho. An 

9ine qnemlibet esse; Qnod non es, noils ; ij^^oras Titam hancperegrinationem, &c.. 

qnod potes esse, velis. * .£sopi fkb. quam sapientes cum gaudio percnrrnntf 

s Seneca. * Si donnirent semper om- 7 Sic expedit; medicus non dat qnod pa> 

nes, nnllus alio feelicior esset. Card, tiens yult, aed qnod ipse bonnin acit. 
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ftdversity. Trihuhtio ditat ; and which Camerarius hath 
well shadowed in an emblem of a thresher and com. 

" Si tritura absit paleis sunt abdlta grana, 
Nos crux mundanis separat k paleis ; " 

"As threshing separates from straw the com, 
By crosses from the world's chaff are we borne." 

*Tis the very same which * Chrysostom comments, horn. 2, in 
3 Mat. ^ Corn is not separated but by threshing, nor men 
from worldly impediments but by tribulation.*' 'Tis that 
which ^ Cyprian ingeminates, Ser. 4, de immort. 'Tis that 
which • Hierom, which all the fathers inculcate, " so we are 
catechized for eternity." 'Tis that which the proverb insin- 
uates. Nocumentum documentum ; 'tis that which all the 
world rings in our ears. Deus unicum habet JUium sine pec^ 
cccto, nuUum sine JUzgello : Grod, saith ^ Austin, hath one son 
without sin, none without correction. ^ " An expert seaman 
is tried in a tempest, a runner in a race, a captain in a battle, 
a valiant man in adversity, a Christian in tentation and mis- 
ery." Basil horn. 8. We are sent as so many soldiers into 
this world, to strive with it, the flesh, the devil ; our life is a 
warfare, and who knows it not ? * Nbn est ad astra moUis e 
terris via ; ' " and therefore peradventure this world here is 
made troublesome unto us," that as Gregory notes, " we should 
not be delighted by the way, and forget whither we are 
going." 

8 " Ite nunc fortes, ubi celsa magni 
Due it exempli via: cur inertes 
Terganudatis? superatatellus 
Sidera domat." 

Gk? on then merrily to heaven . If the way be troublesome, 

1 Trumentam non egreditur nisi tritu- stars Is not bo downy." f Tdeo Dens 

ratum. &c. ^Non est poena damnsn- asperam fecit iter, ne dum delaotantur 

tis sedflagellum corrigentia. » Ad has- in via, obliviscantur eorum quae sunt In 

reditatem setemam sic erudimur. ^Con- patria. 8 Boethius, I. 6, met. nit. 

fess. 6. * Nanclerum tempestas, athle- " Go, now, brave fellows, whither the 

tarn stadium, ducem pugna, magnani- lofty path of a great example leads, 

mnm calamitas, Christianum vero t«nta- Why do you stupidly expose your backs T 

tio probat et examinat. 6 Sen Here. The earth brings the stars to sul^ectiou." 
Vur '^ The way from the earth to the 
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and jou in misery, in manj grieyances : on the other s^e 
joa have manj pleasant sports, objects, sweet smells, defight- 
some tastes, music, meats, herbs, flowers, &C., to recreate 
your senses. Or put case thou art now forsaken of the 
world, dejected, contemned, yet comfort thyself, as it was said 
to Agar in the wilderness, ^ ** Grod sees thee, he takes notice 
of thee : " there is a Grod above that can vindicate thy canse, 
that can relieve thee. And surely ^ Seneca thinks he takes 
delight in seeing thee. ^ The gods are well pleased when 
they see great men contending with adversity," as we are to 
see men fight, or a man with a beast. But these are toys in 
respect, • " Behold," saith he, " a spectacle worthy of God ; 
a good man contented with his estate." A tyrant is the best 
sacrifice to Jupiter, as the ancients held, and Ids best object 
" a contented mind." For thy part then rest satisfied, " cast 
all thy care on him, thy burden on him, ^ rely on him, trust 
on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for thee, give thee 
thine hearts desire ; " say with David, " God is our hope and 
strength, in trouj^es ready to be found," Psal. xlvL 1, " for 
they that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed," PsaL cxxv. 1, 2, " as the mountains are 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord about his people, from hence- 
forth and for ever." 



MEMB. n. 

Deformity of Body^ SicknssSj Baseness of Birth, peculiar 

IHscorUenL 

Pabticulak discontents and grievances, are either of 
body, mind, or fortune, which as they wound the soul of 
man, produce this melancholy, and many great inconven- 
iences, by that antidote of good counsel and persuasion may 

1 Boeth. pro. nit. Manet spectator siquando ma^os Tiroe eollnctantes cum 

eunctorom desuper praescius deus, bonis calamitate yident. * Ecce spectacnlmn 

froemfa, malis snpplicia dispensans. Deo dignam. Vir fortis mala fortana 

lib. de proirid. Volaptatem capitint dii oompositiu. 41Pet.y. 7. F8al.lT.28i 
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be eased or expelled. Deformities and imperfections of our 
bodies, as lameness, crookedness, deafness, blindness, be thej 
innate or accidental, torture many men ; jet this may com- 
fort them, that those imperfections of the body do not a whit 
blemish the soul, or hinder the operations of it, but rather 
help and much increase it Thou art lame of body, deformed 
to the eye, yet this hinders not but that thou mayest be a 
good, a wise, upright, honest man. ^ '^ Seldom,** saith Plutarch, 
^ honesty and beauty dwell together," and oflentimes under 
a threadbare coat lies an excellent understanding, sape sub 
attritd latitat sapientia veste. ^Cornelius Mussus, that fa- 
mous preacher in Italy, when he came first into the pulpit in 
Venice, was so much contemned by reason of his outside, a 
little, lean, poor, dejected person, 'they were all ready to 
leave the church ; but when they heard his voice they did 
admire him, and happy was that senator could enjoy his 
company, or invite him first to his house. A silly fellow to 
look to, may have more wit, learning, honesty, than he that 
struts it out AmptMis ja>ctanSy S^c, grandia gradiens, and is 
admired in the world's opinion: Vilis scspe cadus nohile 
nectar habei, the best wine comes out of an old vesseL How 
many deformed princes, kings, emperors, could I reckon up, 
philosophers, orators? Hannibal had but one eye, Appius 
Claudius, Timoleon, blind, Muleasse, king of Tunis, John, 
king of Bohemia, and Tiresias the prophet. *"The night 
hath his pleasure ; " and for the loss of that one sense such 
men are commonly recompensed in the rest; they have 
excellent memories, other good parts, music, and many rec- 
reations ; much happiness, great wisdom, as TuUy well dis- 
courseth in his * Tusculan questions : Homer was blind, yet 
who (saith he) made more accurate, lively, or better descrip- 
tions, with both his eyes? Democritus was blind, yet as 
Laertius writes of him, he saw more than all Greece besides, 

1 Baio sub eodem lare honestas et for- emditionem et eloqnentlam admintl 

m» habitant. > Joflephiu Mtusus, vita sant. * Noz habet suas yoluptates. 

^UB. 8 HomaiMsio breyis. macilentus, 3 lib. 6, ad finem, cascos potest ease flapl- 

ombsa hominis, &o. Ad staporem cgus ens at beatiu, &o. 
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as ^ Plato concludes, Turn sanl mentis ocuhts acute inctpti 
cemere, quum primum corporis octUtis dejlorescit, when our 
bodily eyes are at worst, generally the eyes of our soul see 
best Some philosophers and divines have evirated them- 
selves, jmd put out their eyes voluntarily, the better to con- 
template. Angelus Politianus had a tetter in his nose con- 
tinually running, fulsome in company, yet no man so elo- 
quent and pleasing in his works, ^sop was crooked, Soc- 
rates purblind, long-legged, hairy; Democritus withered; 
Seneca lean and harsh, ugly to behold, yet show me so many 
flourishing wits, such divine spirits ; Horace, a little blear- 
eyed contemptible fellow, yet who so sententious and wise ? 
Marsilius Ficinus, Faber Stapulensis, a couple of dwarfs ; 
^Melancthon a short hard-favoured man, parvtis erat, sed 
mantes erat, &c, yet of incomparable parts all three. ' Ig- 
natius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, by reason of a hurt 
he received in his leg, at the siege of Pampeluna, the chief 
town of Navarre in Spain, unfit for wars, and less service- 
able at court, upon that accident betook himself to his beads, 
and by those means got more honour than ever he should 
have done with the use of his limbs, and properness of per- 
son ; ^ Vulnus non peaetrai animum, a wound hurts not the 
soul. Galba the emperor was crook-backed, Epictetus lame ; 
that great Alexander a little man of stature; * Augustus 
Caesar of the same pitch ; Agesilaus despicabiU forma ; 
Boccharis a most deformed prince as ever Egypt had, yet as 
• Diodorus Siculus records of him, in wisdom and knowledge 
fer beyond his predecessors. A. Dom. 1306. ' Uladeslaus 
Cubitalis that pigmy king of Poland reigned and fought 
more victorious battles than any of his longshanked pred- 
ecessors. NvXiam virtus respuit stcOuram, virtue refuseth 
no stature, and commonly your great vast bodies, and fine 
features, are sottish, dull, and leaden spirits. What's in 

1 In convivio, lib. 26. ^ Joachimus caeteros pneyeniens. ^ Alexander (3a« 

Camerarius, yit. ejus. > Riber. yit. giiinus, hist. Polandiao. Gorpore paryiis 

e^vta. * Macrobius. B Sueton. c. 7, 9. eram , cubito yix altior uno, sed tamen in 

Lib. 1. Corpore exili et despecto, sed parvo corpore magnus eram. 
Ingenlo et prudentia longe ante se r^;e8 
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Hhem ? ^ Quid nisi pondus iners stolidceque ferocia mentis^ 
What in Osus and Ephialtes (Neptune's sons in Homer), 
nine acres long? 

3 " Qui nt magnns Orion, 

Cum pedes incedit, medii per maxima Kerei 
Stagna, viam findens humero supereminet undas.*' 

" Like tall Orion stalking o*er the flood: 
When with his brawny breast he cuts the waves, 
His shoulder scarce the topmost billow laves.*' 

What in Maximinus, Ajax, Caligula, and the rest of those 
great Zanzummins, or gigantical Anakims, heavy, vast, bar- 
barous lubbers ? 

* " si membra tibi dant grandia ParcsB, 
Mentis eges ? '* 

Their body, saith • Lemnius, " is a burden to them, and their 
spirits not so lively, nor they so erect and merry : " ^on est 
in magna corpore mica salis : a little diamond is more worth 
than a rocky mountain; which made Alexander Aphrodi- 
seus positively conclude, "The lesser, the * wiser, because 
the soul was more contracted in such a body." Let Bodine 
in his 5 c, method, hist plead the rest ; the lesser they are, 
as in Asia, Greece, they have generally the finest wits. 
And for bodily stature which some so much admire, and 
goodly presence, 'tis true, to say the best of them, great men 

are proper, and tall, I grant, capvt inter nvMla condunt 

(hide their heads in the clouds) ; but belli pusilli, little men 
are pretty : '^ Sed si beUus homo est Gotta, pttsiUus homo est," 
Sickness, diseases, trouble many, but without a cause ; ^ " It 
may be 'tis for the good of their souls : " Pars fati fuit, the 
flesh rebels against the spirit; that which hurts the one, 
must needs help the other. Sickness is the mother of 
modesty, putteth us in mind of our mortality ; and when we 
are in the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, she pulleth 

1 Orid. * Viig. iBnei. 10. *^^lf prudentiores qunm coarctata sit anima. 

tile fittes i^re yoa large proportions, dp Ingenio poUet cui Tim natura negaiit. 

7<m not require fitcnlties? " s Lib. 2, & Multis ad salutem animsB profoit eof' 

sap. 20. Oneri est illis oorporis moles, et poris SBgritndo, Petrarch, 
ipnitas minus viyidi. * Oorpore brsTM 
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as by the ear, and maketh us know ourselves. * PHny calls 
it, the sum of philosophy, " K we could but perform that in 
our health, which we promise in our sickness." Quum in* 
firmi sumWy * optimi sumus ; for " what sick man " (as • Se- 
cundus expostulates with Rufus) "was ever lascivious, 
covetous, or ambitious ? he envies no man, admires no 
man, flatters no man, despiseth no man, listens not after 
lies and tales," &c. And were it not for such gentle remem- 
brances, men would have no moderation of themselves, they 
would be worse than tigers, wolves, and lions; who should 
keep them in awe ? " princes, masters, parents, magistrates^ 
judges, friends, enemies, fair or foul means cannot contain us, 
but a little sickness (as * Chrysostom observes), will correct 
and amend us." And therefore with good discretion, * Jovi- 
anus Pontanus caused this short sentence to be engraven on 
his tomb in Naples : " Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want 
and woe, to serve proud masters, bear that superstitious 
yoke, and bury your dearest friends, &c., are the sauces of our 
life." If thy disease be continuate and painful to thee, it 
will not surely last ; " and a light affliction which is but for a 
moment, causeth unto us a far more excellent and eternal 
weight of glory," 2 Cor. iv, 17, bear it with patience; women 
endure much sorrow in childbed, and yet they will not contain ; 
and those that are barren, wish for this pain; "be coura- 
geous, • there is as much valour to be shown in thy bed, as in 
an army, or at a sea-fight:" aut vtncetur, aui vtncet, thou 
shalt be rid at last In the mean time, let it take its course, 
thy mind is not any way disabled. Bilibaldus Pirkimerus, 
senator to Charles the Fifth, ruled all Germany, lying most 
part of his days sick of the gout upon his bed. The more 

iLib.7. SummaesttotiiuiPhllofiophiee, Gytrssna Earop. dellcils. Labor, dolor, 

si tales, &c. 3 '* When we are sick we are aegritudo, luctus, servire snperbis doml'- 

most amiable." ^ Plinius, epist. 7, lib. nis, jagum ferre superstitionis, quot 

Quem infirm um libido solici tat, autavari- habet charos sepelire, ftc, condimenta 

tla, aut honores? nemini invidet, nemi- Titffi sunt. ^Non tarn mari qu4m proe- 

Bern miratur, neminem despicit, sermone lio virtus, etiam lecto exhibetur : Tinea* 

maligno non alitur. * Non terret prin- tiir aut rincet; aut tu febrem relinquet| 

oeps, magister, parens, judex ; at a^pritudo ant ipsa te. Seneca, 
superrei^ens, omnia correxlt. 6 Nat. 
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yiolent thj torture is, the less it will continue ; and though 
it be severe and hideous for the time, comfort thyself as 
maxtyrs do, with honour and immortality. iThat famous 
philosopher Epicurus, being in as miserable pain of stone 
and colic, as a man might endure, solaced himself with a 
conceit of immortality ; " the joy of his soul for his rare in- 
ventions repelled the pain of his bodily torments." 

Baseness of birth is a great disparagement to some men, 
especially if they be wealthy, bear ofl&ce, and come to pro- 
motion in a commonwealth; then (as ^he observes), if their 
birth be not answerable to their calling, and to their fellows, 
they are much abashed and ashamed of themselves. Some 
scorn their own father and mother, deny brothers and sisters, 
with the rest of their kindred and friends, and will not suffer 
them to come near them, when they are in their pomp, ac- 
counting it a scandal to their greatness to have such beggarly 
be^nnings. Simon in Lucian, having now got a little wealth, 
changed his name from Simon to Simonides, for that there 
were so many beggars of his kin, and set the house on fire 
where he was bom, because nobody should point at it. Others 
buy titles, coats of arms, and by all means screw themselves 
into ancient families, falsifying pedigrees, usurping scutcheons, 
and all because they would not seem to be base. The reason 
is, for that this gentility is so much admired by a company 
of outsides, and such honour attributed unto it, as amongst 
• Germans, Frenchmen, and Venetians, the gentry scorn the 
commonalty, and will not suffer them to match with them ; 
they depress, and make them as so many asses, to carry 
burdens. In our ordinary talk and fallings out, the most 
opprobrious and scurrile name we can fasten upon a man, or 
first give, is to call him base rogue, beggarly rascal, and the 
like ; whereas in my judgment, this ought of all other griev- 
ances to tix)ublc men least. Of all vanities and fopperies, to 

1 TuIUtib, lib. 7, &m. ep. VesicsB mor- memoriam inTentomm. < Boeth. lib. 

bo laborans, et uriDse mittendse difflcul- 2, pr. 4. Huic sensus eznperat, sed est 

tate tanta, ut yix incrementum caperet ; pudori degener sanguis. 8 Gaspar. Sni 

repellebat h»c omnia animi gaudium ob polit. thes. 
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brag of gentility is the greatest ; for what is it they crack so 
much of, and challenge such superiority, as if they were 
demigods ? Birth ? Tantane vos generis tenuit jidwda vestri f ^ 
It is non ens, a mere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of 
nought. Consider the beginning, present estate, progress, 
ending of gentry, and then tell me what it is. ^ " Oppression, 
fraud, cozening, usury, knavery, bawdry, murder, and tyranny, 
are the beginning of many ancient families : * one hath been 
a bloodsucker, a parricide, the death of many a silly soul in 
some unjust quarrels, seditions, made many an orphan and 
poor widow, and for that he is made a lord or an earl, and 
his posterity gentlemen forever after. Another hath been a 
bawd, a pander to some great men, a parasite, a slave, * pros- 
tituted himself, his wife, daughter," to some lascivious prince, 
and for that he is exalted. Tiberius preferred many to 
honours in his time, because they were famous whoremasters 
and sturdy drinkers; many come into this parchment-row 
(so * one calls it), by flattery or cozening ; search your old 
families, and you shall scarce find of a multitude (as -^neas 
Sylvius observes), qui sceleratum non hdbent ortum, that have 
not a wicked beginning ; aiU qui vi et doh eo fastigii non 
ascendunt, as that plebeian in ^Machiavel in a set oration 
proved to his fellows, that do not rise by knavery, force, 
foolery, villany, or such indirect means. "They are com- 
monly able that are wealthy ; virtue and riches seldom settle 
on one man : who then sees not the beginning of nobility ? 
spoils enrich one, usury another, treason a third, witchcraft a 
fourth, flattery a fifth, lying, stealing, bearing false witness a 
sixth, adultery the seventh," &c. One makes a fool of him- 

1 '* Does sach presamption in your Menip. > Com enim hos die! nobiles 

origin possess you?" s Alii pro pecu- yidemus, qui diritiis abundant, divitia 

nia emunt nobilitatem, alii illam lenocin- vero raro virtutis sunt comites, quis non 

io, alii reneficiis, alii parricidiis : multis yidet ortum nobilitatis degenerem ? hnno 

perditio nobilitate conciliat, plenque ad- usurae ditirunt, ilium spolia, proditiones; 

ulatione, detractione, calumniis, &c. hio veneflciis ditatus, ille adulationibus, 

Agrip. de vanit. scient. 8 Ex homi- huio adulteria lucrum prsebent, nonnul- 

cidio saepe orta nobilitas et strenua car- lis mendacia, quidam ex conjuge quauh 

niflcina. ^ Plures ob prostitutas filias, tum &ciunt, plerique ex natis, &e 

ozores, nobiles faoti ; multos venationes, Florent. hist. lib. 8. 
rapinao, csedes, prsestigia, &^c. ^Sat. 
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Belf to make his lord merry, another dandles my young mas- 
ter, bestows a little nag on him, a third marries a cracked 
piece, &c Now may it please your good worship, your lord- 
ship, who was the first founder of your family ? The poet 
answers, ^^ Aut Pastor fait, avt iUud quod dicere nolo." 
Are he 'or you the better gentleman ? If he, then we have 
traced him to his form. If you, what is it of which thou 
boastest so much ? That thou art his son. It may be his 
heir, his reputed son, and yet indeed a priest or a serving- 
man may be the true father of him ; but we will not contro- 
vert that now ; married women are all honest ; thou art his 
son's son's son, begotten and born infra qucUuor maria, &c. 
Thy great great great grandfather was a rich citizen, and then 

in all likelihood a usurer, a lawyer, and then a ^a courtier, 

and then a a country gentleman, and then he scraped it 

out of sheep, &c. And you are the heir of all his virtues, 
fortunes, titles ; so then, what is your gentry, but as Hierom 
saith, Opes antiqtue, inveteratce divitice, ancient wealth ? that 
is the definition of gentility. The father goes often to the 
devil, to make his son a gentleman. For the present, what 
is it? "It began (saith ^Agrippa), with strong impiety, 
with tyranny, oppression," &c, and so it is maintained ; wealth 
began it (no matter how got), wealth continueth and increaseth 
it Those Roman knights were so called, if they could dis- 
pend per annum so much. * In the kingdom of Naples and 
France, he that buys such lands, buys the honour, title, barony 
together with it ; and they that can dispend so much amongst 
us, must be called to bear office, to be knights, or fine for it, 
as one observes, *nohiliorem ex censu judicant, our nobles 
are measured by their means. And what now is the object 
of honour ? What maintains our gentry but wealth ? * NohiU 
itas sine re projectd vilior algd. Without means gentry is 
nought worth, nothing so contemptible and base. ^DisptUare 

1 Jnren. " A shepherd, or something * Gressems, Idnerar. fol. 266. ^ Hor. 

ttiat I should rather not tell.*' s Ro- « Nobility without wealth is more worth- 

busta improbltas & tyrannide incepta, less than sea- weed." ^ Syl. nup. lib. 4» 

fee. ' Ctaspar Xns thesauro polit. num. 111. 

VOL. n. 17 
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de nobilitate generis, sine divitits, est disptUare de nobilitate 
gtercoris, saith Nevisanus the lawyer, to dispute of gentry 
without wealth, is (saving your reverence), to discuss the 
original of a merd. So that it is wealth alone that denom- 
inates, money which maintains it, gives esse to it, for which, 
every man may have it And what is their ordinary exer- 
cise ? ^ "sit to eal, drink, lie down to sleep, and rise to play ; '* 
wherein lies their worth and sufficiency ? in a few coats of 
arms, eagles, lions, serpents, bears, tigers, dogs, crosses, bends, 
fesses, c&c, and such like baubles, which they commonly set 
up in their galleries, porches, windows, on bowls, platters, 
coaches, in tombs, churches, men's sleeves, &c. ^ " If he can 
hawk and hunt, ride a horse, play at cards and dice, swagger, 
drink, swear," take tobacco with a grace, sing, dance, wear 
his clothes in fashion, court and please his mistress, talk big 
fustian, ^ insult, scorn, strut, contemn others, and use a little 
mimical and apish compliment above the rest, he is a com- 
plete, {Egregiam vero laudem) a well-qualified gentleman ; 
these are most of their employments, this their greatest com- 
mendation. What is gentry, this parchment nobility then, 
but as ^Agrippa defines it, "a sanctuary of knavery and 
naughtiness, a doak for wickedness and execrable vices,, of 
pride, fraud, contempt, boasting, oppression, dissimulation, 
lust, gluttony, malice, fornication, adulteiy, ignorance, im- 
piety ? " A nobleman therefore, in some likelihood, as he con- 
cludes, is an "atheist, an oppressor, an epicure, a ^gull, a diz- 
zard, an illiterate idiot, an outside, a glowworm, a proud fool, 
an arrant ass," Ventris et inguinis mancipium, a slave to his 
lust and belly, soldque Uhidine fortis. And as Salvianus ob- 
served of his countrymen the Aquitanes in France, sicut 
Htulis primi fuere, sic et vitiis (as they were the first in rank 
so also in rottenness) ; and Cabinet du Boy, their own writer, 

1 Exod. xxxii. * Omnium nobilinm Austin, ser. 24. « Nobilltas nihil all ad 

snfflcientiaiaeoprobatursiyenaticanoT- nisi improbitas, faror, rapina, latrodoi-* 

erint, si aleam, si corporis vires ingenti- um, homicidium, luxns, Tenatio, Tiolen- 

bus poculls commonstrent, si natursd tia, ftc. k The fool took away my lord 

robnr numerosa venere probent, &c. in the mask, 'twas apposite. 
3 nUBcile est, ut non sit superbus dives. 
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distinctly of the rest. " The nobles of Berry are most part 
lechers, they of Touraine thieves, they of Narbonne covetous, 
they of Guienne coiners, they of Provence atheists, they of 
Bheims superstitious, they of Lyons treacherous, of Nor- 
mandy proud, of Picardy insolent," &c. We may generally 
conclude the greater men, the more vicious. In fine, as 
1 ^neas Sylvius adds, " they are most part miserable, sottish, 
and filthy fellows, like the walls of their houses, fair without, 
foul within." What dost thou vaunt of now? ^"What 
dost thou gape and wonder at ? admire him for his brave ap- 
parel, horses, dogs, fine houses, manors, orchards, gardens, 
walks ? Why ? a fool may be possessor of this as well as 
he ; and he that accounts him a better man, a nobleman for 
having of it, he is a fool himself." Now go and brag of thy 
gentility. This is it belike which makes the ^ Turks at this 
day scorn nobility, and all those huffing bombast titles, which 
so much elevate their poles ; except it be such as have got it 
at first, maintain it by some supereminent quality, or ex- 
cellent worth. And for this cause, the Ragusian common- 
wealth, Switzers, and the United Provinces, in all their aris- 
tocracies, or democratical monarchies (if I may so call them), 
exclude all these degrees of hereditary honours, and will ad- 
mit of none to bear office, but such as are learned, like those 
Athenian Areopagites, wise, discreet, and well brought up. 
The ^Chinese observe the same customs, no man amongst 
them noble by birth ; out of their philosophers and doctors 
they choose magistrates ; their politic nobles are taken from 
such as be mor<diter nobiles, virtuous noble ; nobilitas tU olim 
ab officio, non a naturd, as in Israel of old, and their office 
was to defend and govern their country in war and peace, 
not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. 
Their Loysii, Mandarini, literati, licentiati, and such as have 

1 De miser, cnrlal. MiBeri stmt, ineptt sequi potest. Pandalns noeter lenocinio 

rant, tnrpee sant, mnltl nt parietes eedi- nobilitatus est. iBneas Sylvius. ^ ^ Bel- 

nm snaram speciosi. s id^ris anreas lonjus, obserr. lib. 2. * Biat. Riccius. 

testes, equos, canes, ordinem fitmnlomm, lib. 1, cap. 8. Ad regendam remp. eoll 

lantas mensas, tedes, tUIas, pnedja, pis- doctoree, aut licentiati adsciscuntnr, &o. 
dnas, sylyas, &c., h»c omnia stnltos am- 
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raised themselves by their worth, are their noblemen onlj, 
though fit to govern a state; and why then should any that 
is otherwise of worth be ashamed of his birth? why should 
not he be as much respected that leaves a noble posterity, as 
he that hath had noble ancestors ? nay, why not more ? for 
plures solem orientem, we adore the sun rising most part ; and 
how much better is it to say, £Jgo meis majoribus virtuie prce- 
huci (I have outshone my ancestors in virtues), to boast him- 
self of his virtues, than of his birth ? Cathesbeius, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, was by his condition a slave, but for 
worth, valour, and manhood second to no king, and for that 
cause (as ^ Jovius writes) elected emperor of the Mamelukes. 
That poor Spanish Pizarro for his valour made by Charles 
the Fifth Marquess of Anatillo ; the Turkey Pachas are all 
such. Pentinax, Philippus Arabs, Maximinus, Probus, Au- 
relius, &c., from common soldiers became emperors, Cato, 
Cincinnatus, &c., consuls. Pius Secundus, Sixtus Quintus, 
Johan Secundus, Nicholas Quintus, &c., popes. Socrates, 
Virgil, Horace, lihertino poire nattts. ^ The kings of Den- 
mark fetch their pedigree, as some say, from one Ulfo, that 
was the son of a bear. * JS tenui casd scepe vir magnus eonty 
many a worthy man comes out of a poor cottage. Hercules, 
Romulus, Alexander (by Olympia's confession), Themistocles, 
Jugurtha, King Arthur, William the Conqueror, Homer, 
Demosthenes, P. Lumbard, P. Comestor, Bartholus, Adrian 
the fourth Pope, &c., bastards ; and almost in every king- 
dom, the most ancient families have been at first princes' 
bastards ; their worthiest captains, best wits, greatest scholars, 
bravest spirits in all our annals, have been base. * Cardan, 
in his Subleties, gives a reason why they are most part better 
able than others in body and mind, and so, per consequens^ 
more fortunate. Castniccius Castrucanus, a poor child, found 
in the field, exposed to misery, became prince of Lucca and 

i Lib. 1, hist, oonditione semu, ceete- ions, & qno rex Sneno et catera Danomm 

rum acer bello, et animi maguitudine leKum stemmata. > Seneca de Contro. 

inaximorum regam nemini secundus : Pbilos. epist. * Corpore sunt et ani- 

ob baec jt Mameluchis in r^^em electus. mo fbrtiores spurii, plerumque ob amoiia 

' Olaus Magnus, lib. 18. Saxo Grammat- Tehementiam, semizds crass., &o. 
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Senes in Italy, a most complete soldier and worthy captain ; 
Machiavel compares him to Scipio or Alexander. " And 'tis 
a wonderful thing Q saith he) to him that shall consider of it, 
that all those, or the greatest part of them, that have done 
the greatest exploits here upon earth, and excelled the rest 
of the nobles of their time, have been still bom in some ab- 
ject, obscure place, or of base and obscure abject parents." 
A most memorable observatioD, ^ Scaliger accounts it, et non 
prcetereundum^ maximorum virorum plerosque patres ignora- 
tosy matres impiidicas fuisse.^ ^' I could recite a great cata- 
logue of them,** every kingdom, every province will yield 
innumerable examples; and why then should baseness of 
birth be objected to any man ? Who thinks worse of TuUy 
for being Arpinas, an upstart? Or Agathocles, that Sici- 
lian king, for being a potter's son ? Iphicrates and Marius 
were meanly born. What wise man thinks better of any 
person for his nobility? as he said in ^Machiavel, omnes 
eodem patre nati, Adam's sons, conceived all and bom in sin, 
&C. " We are by nature all as one, all alike, if you see us 
naked ; let us wear theirs and they our clothes, and what is 
the difference ? " To speak truth, as * Bale did of P. Scha- 
lichius, " I more esteem thy worth, learning, honesty, than thy 
nobility ; honour thee more that thou art a writer, a doctor 
of divinity, than Earl of the Huns, Baron of Skradine, or 
hast title to such and such provinces," &c. " Thou art more 
fortunate and great " (so ® Jovius writes to Cosmo de' Medici, 
then Duke of Florence) " for thy virtues, than for thy lovely 
wife, and happy children, friends, fortunes, or great duchy of 

1 Vita Castmocii. Nee prseter rationem ninm una eademqne erit fltcies ; nam si 

miram videri debet, si quia rem oonside- ipsi noetras, noe eorum Testes indnamus, 

rare velit, omnes eos vel saltern maximam noe, &c. ^ Ut merito dicam, quod simpli- 

partem, qui in hoc terrarum orbe res citer sentiam, PaulumSchalichium scrip- 

prsestantiores aggremi sunt, atque inter torem, et doctorem, pluris facio quam 

caeteros sevi sui heroas exoelluerunt, ant comitem Hunnorum, et Baronem Skradi- 

obscuro, aut abjecto loco editos, et prog- num ; Encyclopsediam tuam et orbem dis- 

natos faisse abjectis parentibus. Eorutn ciplinarum omnibus provinciis antefero. 

^o Catalogum infinitum recensere pos- Balaeus, epist. nunoupat. ad 6 cent, ulti- 

sem. 3 Exercit. 265. 8 " It is a mam script. Brit. « PrsefEit. hist. lib. 

thing deserving of our notice, that most 1, rirtute tua nu^or, quam aut Hetrasci 

great men were bom in obscurity, and of imperii fortuna, ant nmnerosas et deoorw 

unchaste mothers." * Flor. hist. 1. 8. prolis fielicitate beatior evadis. 
^uod si nudes nos conspici contingat, om- 
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Tuscany.** So I account thee ; and who doth not so indeed ? 
^ Abdolominus was a gardener, and yet by Alexander for his 
virtues made king of Syria. How much better is it to be 
born of mean parentage, and to excel in worth, to be morally 
noble, which is preferred before that natural nobility, by 
divines, philosophers, and ^ politicians, to be learned, honest, 
discreet, well qualified, to be fit for any manner of employ- 
ment, in country and commonwealth, war and peace, than to 
be Degeneres Nieoptolemi, as many brave nobles are, only 
wise because rich, otherwise idiots, illiterate, unfit for any 
manner of service ? * Udalricus, Earl of Cilia, upbraided 
John Huniades with the baseness of his birth, but he replied, 
in te Giliensis comitatus turpiter extinguitur, in me ghriose 
3istricensi8 exoritur, thine earldom is consumed with riot, 
mine begins with honour and renown. Thou hast had so 
many noble ancestors ; what is that to thee ? Vix ea nostra 
voco, * when thou art a dizzard thyself: quod prodest, Pontice^ 
longo stemmate censeri f &c. I conclude, hast thou a sound 
body, and a good soul, good bringing up ? Art thou virtuous, 
honest, learned, well qualified, religious, are thy conditions 
good ? — thou art a true nobleman, perfectly noble, although 

bom of Thersites — dutn modo tu sis ^addce similis, non 

natus, sed foetus, noble Kar* ifo;t^v, ** " for neither sword, nor 
fire, nor water, nor sickness, nor outward violence, nor the 
devil himself can take thy good parts from thee.'* Be not 
ashamed of thy birth then, thou art a gentleman all the world 
over, and shalt be honoured, when as he, strip him of his 
fine clothes, ® dispossess him of his wealth, is a funge (which 
* Polynices in his banishment found true by experience, gentry 
was not esteemed) like a piece of coin in another country, 
that no man will take, and shall be contemned. Once more, 
though thou be a barbarian, born at Tontonteax;, a villain, a 

1 Ourtins. 3 Bodine, de rep. lib. 8, aquarum TOiagine absorberl, vel tI mor- 

oap. 8. 3 JSneas SyMus, lib. 2, cap. 29! bl destrui potest. ^ Send them botli to 

* " If children be protid, haughty, fool- some strange place naked, ad ignotOR, as 

ish, they deflle the nobility of their kin- Aristippus said, you shall see the differ- 

dred," Eccl. zzii. 8. ^ Cujus possessio ence. Bacon's Essays. i Familte 

nee mrto eripi, nee incendio absumi, nee splendor nihil opis attulit, &o. 
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slave, a Saldanian negro, or a rude Virginian in Dasamon- 
quepec, he a French monsieur, a Spanish don, a seignior of 
Italy, I care not how descended, of what family, of what 
order, baron, count, prince, if thou be well qualified, and he 
not, but a degenerate Neoptolemus, I tell thee in a word, 
thou art a man, and he is a beast. 

Let no terrce Jilius, or upstart, insult at this which I have 
said, no worthy gentleman take offence. I speak it not to 
detract from such as are well deserving, truly virtuous and 
noble ; I do much respect and honour true gentry and no- 
bility ; I was bom of worshipful parents myself, in an ancient 
family, but I am a younger brother, it concerns me not ; or 
had I been some great heir, richly endowed, so minded as I 
am, I should not have been elevated at all, but so esteemed 
of it, as of all other human happiness, honours, &c , they have 
their period, are brittle and inconstant As ^ he said of that 
great river Danube, it riseth from a small fountain, a little 
brook at first, sometimes broad, sometimes narrow, now slow, 
then swift, increased at last to an incredible greatness by the 
confluence of sixty navigable rivers, it vanisheth in conclu- 
sion, loseth his name, and is suddenly swallowed up of the 
Euxine sea : I may say of our greatest families, they were 
mean at first, augmented by rich marriages, purchases, offices, 
they continue for some ages, with some little alteration of cir- 
cumstances, fortunes, places, &c., by some prodigal son, for 
some default, or for want of issue they are defsiced in an 
instant, and their memory blotted out. 

So much in the mean time I do attribute to gentility, that 

if he be well descended, of worshipful or noble parentage, he 

will express it in his conditions, 

* " neo enim feroces 
Progeneraut aquilse columbas/' 

And although the nobility of our times be much like our 

1 llaTins hie iUnstris, hnmanaram re- randam maj^itudinein excrescit, tandem- 
ram iaiago, qusB parvia ductae sub iniiiis, que in mari Euxlno eyanescit. I. Stnck- 
Iq immensum crescunt, et subito eranes- ins, pereg. mar. Euzini. * ^* For fierce 
sunt. Bxilis hio pximo fluyius, in admi- eagles do not procreate timid ringdoves. >' 
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coins, more in number and value, but less in weight and 
goodness, with finer stamps, cuts, or outsides than of old ; jet 
if he retain those ancient characters of true gentry, he will 
be more affable, courteous, gently disposed, of fairer carriage, 
better temper, or a more magnanimous, heroical, and generous 
spirit, than that vulgus hotninum, those ordinary boors and 
peasants, qui adeo tmprobi, agrestes, et incuUi plerumque smit^ 
ne dicam malitiosi, ut nemini vUum humamtatis officium 
prcKstent, ne ipsi Deo si advenerit, as * one observes of them, 
a rude, brutish, uncivil, wild, a currish generation, cruel and 
malicious, incapable of discipline, and such as have scarce 
common sense. And it may be generally spoken of all, 
which ^Lemnius the physician said of his travel into Eng- 
land, the common people were silly, sullen, dogged clowns, 
sed mitior noMlitas, ad omne humanitatis officium paratis- 
sima, the gentlemen were courteous and civil. If it so fall 
out (as oflen it doth) that such peasants are preferred by rea- 
son of their wealth, chance, error, &c., or otherwise, yet as 
the cat in the fable, when she was turned to a fair maid, 
would play with mice ; a cur will be a cur, a down will be a 
down, he will likely savour of the stock whence he came, 
and that innate rustidty can hardly be shaken off. 

s '* Licet snperbns ambnlet peciini&, 
Fortana non mntat genas." 

And though by their education such men may be better 
qualified, and more refined; yet there be many symp- 
toms by which they may likely be descried, an affected fan- 
tastical carriage, a tailor-like spruceness, a peculiar garb in 
all their proceedings ; choicer than ordinary in his diet, and 
as * Hierome well describes such a one to his Nepotian : ^ An 
upstart bom in a base cottage, that scarce at first had coarse 
bread to fill his hungry guts, must now feed on kickshaws 

1 SabiniMf in 6 Ovid. Met. ikb. 4. nature." * Lib. 2, ep. 15. Natns sor- 

s Uh. 1, de 4 Comple^onibus. * Hor. dide tngnriolo et panpere domo, qui fix 

ep. Od. 2. " And idthough he boast of milio rugientem yentrem, &c. 
his wealth, Fortane has not changed his 
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and made dishes, will have all varietj of flesh and fish, the 
best oysters," &c. A beggar's brat will be commonly more 
scornful, imperious, insulting, insolent, than another man of 
his rank ; " Nothing so intolerable as a fortunate fool," as 
^ TuUy found out long since out of his experience ; Asperius 
nihil est humili cum surgit in aUum^ set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he will ride a gallop, a gallop, &c., 

2 " dessevit in omnes 
Dnm se posse putat, nee bellua ssevior ulla est, . 
Qnam servi rabies in libera colla forentis; " 

he forgets what he was, domineers, &c., and many such other 
symptoms he hath, by which you may know him from a true 
gentleman. Many errors and obliquities are on both sides, 
noble, ignoble, factis, natis ; yet still in all callings, as some 
degenerate, some are well deserving, and most worthy of their 
honours. And as Bosbequius said of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, he was tanto dignvs imperio, worthy of that great em- 
pire : Many meanly descended are most worthy of their 
honour, politice nobiles, and well deserve it." Many of our 
nobility so bom (which one said of Hephaestion, Ptolemeus, 
Seleucus, Antigonus, i&c., and the rest of Alexander's follow- 
ers, they were all worthy to be monarchs and generals of 
armies) deserve to be princes. And I am so far forth of 
• Sesellius's mind, that they ought to be preferred (if capable) 
before others, " as being nobly bom, ingenuously brought up, 
and from their infancy trained to all manner of civility." 
For learning and virtue in a nobleman is more eminent, and, 
as a jewel set in gold is more precious, and much to be re- 
spected, such a man deserves better than others, and is as 
great an honour to his family as his noble family to him. In 
a word, many noblemen are an ornament to their order; 
many poor men's sons are singularly well endowed, most 
eminent, and well deserving for their worth, wisdom, learn- 
ing, virtue, valour, integrity ; excellent members and pillars 

1 Nihil fortunato intdpiente intolexabi- ntuntur conditione, et honestiore looo 
liu8. 8 Claud. 1. 9, ia Eutrop. sLib. nati, jam inde ^ pamilis ad morum civil* 
I, de Bep. Qtal. Quoniam et commodiore itatem educati sunt, et assae&ctt. 
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of a commonwealth. And therefore to conclude that which 
I first intended, to be base by birth, meanly bom, is no such 
disparagement. Et sic demonstratUTy quod ercU demonstranf 
dum. 



MEMB. ni. 

Against Poverty and Want^ with such other Adversities* 

One of the greatest miseries that can befall a man, in the 
world's esteem, is poverty or want, which makes men steal, 
bear false witness, swear, forswear, contend, murder and 
rebel, which breaketh sleep, and causeth death itself. oWh^ 
ireviag papvrepov kari i^priov, no burden, (saith ^ Menander) so 
intolerable as poverty ; it makes men desperate, it erects and 
dejects, censtis honores, census amicitias ; money makes, but 
poverty mars, &c., and all this in the world's esteem ; yet if 
considered aright, it is a great blessing in itself, a happy es- 
tate, and yields no cause of discontent, or that men should 
therefore account themselves vile, hated of God, forsaken, 
miserable, unfortunate. Christ himself was poor, born in a 
manger, and had not a house to hide his head in all his life, 
^ " lest any man should make poverty a judgment of God, or 
an odious estate." And as he was himself, so he informed 
his Apostles and Disciples, they were all poor, Prophets poor, 
Apostles poor, (Acts iii. " Silver and gold have I none.") 
"As sorrowing (saith Paul) and yet always rejoicing; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things," 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
Your great Philosophers have been voluntarily poor, not only 
Christians, but many others. Crates Thebanus was adored 
for a god in Athens, * " a nobleman by birth, many servants 
he had, an honourable attendance, much wealth, many 
manors, fine apparel; but when he saw this, that all the 

1 Nnllum paupertate grayius ornxn. Thebanos numeratus. lectum habnit g»* 

t Ne quia ine divinas judicium putaret, nus, ftvquens famulitinm, domiu 

ant itaupertas exosa foret. Gault. in cap. plas, &c. Apuleius Florid. 1. 4. 
^ Ter. 18 Luc8e. > Inter procerus 
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wealth of the world was but brittle, uncertain and no whit 
availing to live well, he flung his burden into the sea, and 
renounced his estate." Those Curii and Fabricii will be 
ever renowned for contempt of these fopperies, wherewith 
the world is so much affected. Amongst Christians I could 
reckon up many kings and queens, that have forsaken their . 
crowns and fortunes, and wilfully abdicated themselves from 
these so much esteemed toys ; ^ many that have refused hon- 
ours, titles, and all this vain pomp and happiness, which oth- 
ers so ambitiously seek, and carefully study to compass and 
attain. Riches I deny not are God*s good gifts and blessings ; 
and honor est in honofantey honours are from God ; both re- 
wards of virtue, and fit to be sought after, sued for, and may 
well be possessed ; yet no such great happiness in having, or 
misery in wanting of them. Dantur quidem bonis, saith 
Austin, ne quis mala astimet: malis avtem ne quis nimis 
bona, good men have wealth that we should not think it evil ; 
and bad men that they should not rely on or hold it so good ; 
as the rain falls on both sorts, so are riches given to good and 
bad, sed bonis in bonum, but they are good only to the godly. 
But ^compare both estates, for natural parts they are not 
unlike ; and a beggar's child, as * Cardan well observes, " is 
no whit inferior to a prince's, most part better;" and for 
those accidents of fortune, it will easily appear there is no 
such odds, no such extraordinary happiness in the one, or 
misery in the other. He is rich, wealthy, fat ; what gets he 
by it ? pride, insolency, lust, ambition, cares, fears, suspicion, 
trouble, anger, emulation, and many filthy diseases of body 
and mind. He hath indeed variety of dishes, better fare, 
sweet wine, pleasant sauce, dainty music, gay clothes,- lords it 
bravely out, &c., and all that which Misillus admired in * Lu- 
dan ; but with them he hath the gout, dropsies, apoplexies, 

1 p. Bleseiuis, ep. 72 et 232, oblatoe hio inedia cruciatur. Ber. ser. *In 

vespui honores ex oneie metiens ; motns Hjsperchen. Natura leqiia est, pne- 

unbidoflOB K^l^tns noniyi, &o. s Su- rosque ytdemus^ mendicoram niilla ex 

dafc pauper fbras in opere, dives in cog- parte regum filiis dissimiles, plerumque 

itatione; hie os aperit oscitatione, ille saniores. « Oallo, Tom. 2. 
mctatione; graTins ille fiustidio, quam 
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palsies, stone, pox, rheums, catarrhs, cmdities, oppilatioiis, 
^ melancholj, &c^ lust enters in, anger, ambition, according 
to ^ Chrjsostom, ^ the seqdel of riches is pride, riot, intemper- 
ance, arrogancj, fuiy, and all irrational courses." 

s ^ turpi fregenmt ssciila luxa 
Divitis molles," 

with their variety of dishes, many such maladies of body and 
mind get in, which the poor man knows not of. As Saturn 
in ^Lucian answered the discontented commonalty (which, 
because of their neglected Satumal feasts in Bome, made a 
grievous complaint and exclamation against rich men), that 
they were much mistaken in supposing such happiness in 
riches ; * ^ jou see the best (said he) but you know not their 
several gripings and discontents;" they are like painted 
waUs, fair without, rotten within ; diseased, filthy, crazy, ftiU 
of intemperance's effects ; * ^ and who can reckon half ? if 
you but knew their fears, cares, anguish of mind and vexa- 
tion, to which they are subject, you would hereafter renounoe 
all riches." 

f^O a. pateant pectora divitxim, 
Quantos intus sabllmis agit 
Fortxma metus ! Bmtia Coro 
Pnlsante firetum mitior nnda est.** 

'* that their breasts were bnt conspicnoos, 
How full of fear within, how fiirioas ! 
The narrow seas are not so boisterons.^* 

Yea, but he hath the world at wiU that is rich, the good 
things of the earth : siuwe est de magna toUere acervo (it is 
sweet to draw from a great heap), he is a happy man, 
• adored like a god, a prince, every man seeks to him, ap- 

1 St h oontabemio (bed! atqne olid! s Vos Qnidem divites pntatis felioee, sed 

Tentris mors tandem educit. Seneca, ep. nesdtls eomm miserias. * St qaota 

103. s Divitiarum sequela, Inxus, ia> pars hno eorum qnn istos discmciant? 

temperies, arrogantia, superbia, furor in- si nossetis metus et cnras, quibus obnoztt 

Justus, omnisque irrationabilis motus. sunt, plani ftigiendas yobis diyifcias exis- 

' JuTen. Sat. 6. " Effeminate riches have timaretis. 7 Seneca in Here. OBtoOb 

destroyed 'the age by the introduction of 8 Et diis similes stulta oogitatio fiudt. 
Ihameful luxury." * Saturn. Spist. 
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plaads, honours, admires him. He hath honours mdeed, 
abundance of all things; but (as I said) withal ^^^ pride, lust, 
anger, faction, emulation, fears, cares, suspicion enter with 
his wealth ; " for his intemperance he hath aches, crudities, 
gouts, and as fruits of his idleness, and fulness, lust, surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness, aU manner of diseases : pecuniis auge- 
iur improbitas, the wealthier, the more dishonest. ^ " He is 
exposed to hatred, envy, peril and treason, fear of death, 
degradation," &c., 'tis Ivhrica statio et proxima prcecipitio, 
and the higher he climbs, the greater is his falL 

8 " celsffi graviore casn 
Decidont turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes,*' 

the lightning commonly sets on fire the highest towers ; ^ in 
the more eminent place he is, the more subject to fall. 

" Kumpitur iimnmeris arbos uberrima pomis, 
Et subitb nimise prsecipitantur opes." 

As a tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks her own 
boughs, with their own greatness they ruin themselves ; which 
Joachimus Camerarius hath elegantly expressed in his 13 
Emblem, cent, 1. Inopem se copia fecit. Their means is 
their misery, though they do apply themselves to the times, 
to lie, dissemble, collogue and flatter their lieges, obey, second 
his will and commands, as much as may be, yet too fre- 
quently they miscarry, they fat themselves like so many hogs, 
as *-^neas Sylvius observes, that when they are fuU fed, 
they may be devoured by their princes, as Seneca by Nero 
was served, Sejanus by Tiberius, and Haman by Ahasuerus ; 
I resolve with Gregory, potestas culminis, est tempestas men' 
tis ; et quo dignitas akior, casus gravior, honour is a tempest, 
the higher they are elevated, the more grievously depressed. 
For the rest of his prerogatives which wealth affords, as he 

1 Flamma simnl libidinis ingreditnr; me felicem toties jactastis, amici? Qiii 

Inif furor et superbia, diyitiarum sequela, cecidit, stabili non fuit ille loco. Boeth. 

Chrys. * Omnium oculis, odio, insidiis 6 Ut postquam impinguati fuerint, deyo- 

expoflitns, semper solicitus, fortunse lu- xentur. 
dibriom. » Hor. 2 1. od. 10. « Quid 
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hath more his expenses are the greater. "When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them ; and what good 
cometh to the owners, but the beholding thereof with the 
eyes ? " Ecdes. iv. 10. 

1 " Millia frameuti tua triverit area centam, 
Non tuns hino capiet yenter plus qnam mens " 

" an evil sickness," Solomon calls it, " and reserved to them 
for an evil," 12 verse. "They that will be rich fall into 
many fears and temptations, into many foolish and noisome 
lusts, which drown men in perdition." 1 Tim. vi. 9. " Gold 
and silver hath destroyed many," Ecclus. viii. 2, divitics 
scecvli sunt laquei diaholi: so writes Bernard; worldly 
wealth is the devil's bait; and as the Moon when she is 
fuller of light is stiU farthest from the Sun, the more wealth 
they have, the farther they are commonly from God. (If I 
had said this of myself, rich men would have pulled me to 
pieces ; but hear who saith, and who seconds it, an Apostle) 
therefore St James bids them " weep and howl for the miseries 
that shall come upon them ; their gold shall rust and canker, 
and eat their flesh as fire," James v. 1, 2, 3. I may then 
boldly conclude with ^ Theodoret, quottescunque divitiis affiu,- 
entem, &c. " As often as you shall see a man abounding in 
wealth," qui genimis hibit et Serrano dormit in ostro, " and 
nought withal, I beseech you call him not happy, but esteem 
him unfortunate, because he hath many occasions offered to 
live unjustly ; on the other side, a poor man is not miserable, 
if he be good, but therefore happy, that those evil occasions 
are taken from him." 

« " Non possidentem multa vooaveris 
Becte beatum ; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter nti, 

1 Hor. "Although a hundred thou- providentia; quotlescunque diTitiia afDu- 

Band bushels of wheat may haye been entem hominem yidemus, eumque pe88i«i 

threshed in your granaries, your stomach mum, ne quaeso hunc beatissimum put» 

will not contain more than mine." mus, sed infelicem censeamiia, 8rc 

3 Gap. 6, de curat, graec. affect, cap. de ^ nor. 1. 2, Od. 2. 
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DaratDqae callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque letho flagitinm timet." 

" He is not happy that is rich, 

And hath the world at will, 
Bat he that wisely can God's gifts 

Possess and use them still: 
That suffers and with patience 

Abides hard poverty, 
And chooseth rather for to die, 

Than do snch villany." 

Wherein now consists his happiness? what privileges hath 
he more than other men? or rather what miseries, what 
cares and discontents hath he not more than other men? 

1 " Non enim gazse, neque consolaris 
Snmmovet lictor miseros tamultus 
Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes." 

" Nor treasures, nor majors' officers remove 
The miserable tumults of the mind: 
Or cares that lie about, or fly above 
Their high-roofed houses, with huge beams combined." 

Tis not his wealth caji vindicate him, let him have Job's 
inventory, sint CroBsi et Orassi licet, non hos Pactolus aureas 
undas agens, eripiat unquam e miseriis, Croesus or rich 
Crassus cannot now command health, or get himself a stom- 
ach. ^ " His worship," as Apuleius describes him, in all his 
plenty and great provision, is forbidden to eat, or else hath 
no appetite (sick in bed, can take no rest, sore grieved with 
some chronic disease, contracted with full diet and ease, or 
troubled in mind,) when as, in the mean time, all his house- 
hold are merry, and the poorest servant that he keeps doth 
continually feast." 'Tis Bracteata felicitas, as * Seneca terms 
it, tinfoiled happiness, infelix felicitas, an unhappy kind of 
happiness, if it be happiness at all. His gold, guard, clat- 
tering of harness, and fortifications against outward enemies, 
cannot free him from inward fears and cares. 

1 Hor. lib. 2. a Florid. lib. 4. Dives turn cgus servitinm hiUiie sit, atqu« •pu- 
lie cibo interdicitur, et in omni copia letur. ^ Epist. 115. 
voft cibum non acoipit, cum interea to- 
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" Beveraqne raetus hoiDinum, curaeque sequaces 
Neo metuunt fremitus armorum, aut ferrea tela, 
Audacterqne inter reges, regiimque potentes 
Versantur, neque fulgorem reverentnr ab auro." 

" Indeed men still attending fears and cares 
Nor armours clashing, nor fierce weapons fear: 
With kings converse they boldly, and kings' peers, 
Fearing no flashings that from gold appear." 

Look how many servants he hath, and so many enemies he 
suspects ; for liberty he entertains ambition ; his pleasures 
are no pleasures; and that which is worst, he cannot be 
private or enjoy himself as other men do, his state is a servi- 
tude. ^ A countryman may travel from kingdom to kingdom, 
province to province, city to city, and glut his eyes with 
delightful objects, hawk, hunt, and use those ordinary dis- 
ports, without any notice taken, all which a prince or a great 
man cannot do. He keeps in for state. Tie majestatis dig7iitas 
evilesccU, as our China kings of Borneo, and Tartarian Chams, 
those aurea manctpia, are said to do, seldom or never seen 
abroad, td major sit hominum erga se ohservantta, which the 
^Persian kings so precisely observed of old. A poor man 
takes more delight in an ordinary meal's meat, which he 
hath but seldom, than they do with all their exotic dainties 
and continual viands ; Quippe voluptatem commendat rarior 
ustts, 'tis the rarity and necessity that makes a thing accept- 
able and pleasant. Darius, put to flight by Alexander, 
drank puddle water to quench his thirst, and it was pleas- 
anter, he swore, than any wine or mead. All excess, as 
• Epictetus argues, will cause a dislike ; sweet will be sour, 
which made that temperate Epicurus sometimes voluntarily 
fast. But they being always accustomed to the same * dishes 
(which are nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their 
obscenities never wash their bawdy hands), be they fish, 
flesh, compounded, made dishes, or whatsoever else, are 

1 Hor. et mihi ciirto Ire licet mulo Tel et pueri illotis manibus ab exoner&tioiM 

fli libet tuque Tarentum. ^ Brisonius. yentris omnia tractant, &c. Cardan. 1 

> Si modum excesseria, suaTissima sunt 8, cap. 46, de rerum yaiietate. 
molesta. * Et in cupediis guto, coquus 
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tiherefore cloyed ; nectar^s self grows loathsome to them, they 
are weary of all their fine palaces, they are to them but as so 
many prisons. A poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and 
eats his meat in wooden spoons, wooden platters, earthen 
vessels, and such homely stuff; the other in gold, silver, and 
precious stones ; but with what success ? in auro bibitur 
venerium, fear of poison in the one, security in the other. 
A poor man is able to write, to speak his mind, to do his 
own business himself; locuples mittit parasitum, saith ^ Phi- 
lostratus, a rich man employs a parasite, and as the major of 
the city, speaks by the town-clerk, or by Mr. Recorder, 
when he cannot express himself. * Nonius the senator hath 
a purple coat as stiff with jewels as his mind is full of vices ; 
rings on his fingers worth 20,000 sesterces, and as ' Perox 
the Persian king, an union in his ear worth one hundred 
pounds weight of gold; * Cleopatra hath whole boars and 
sheep served up to her table at once, drinks jewels dissolved, 
40,000 sesterces in value ; but to what end ? 

fi ** Nam tibrcnm fauces nrit sitis, aurea quseris 
Pocula?" 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold ? Doth not 
a cloth suit become him as well, and keep him as warm, as 
all their silks, satins, damasks, taffeties and tissues ? Is not 
homespun cloth as great a preservative against cold, as a 
coat of Tartar lambs'-wool, died in grain, or a gown of 
giants' beards ? Nero, saith ® Sueton., never put on one gar- 
ment twice, and thou hast scarce one to put on ! what's the 
difference? one's sick, the other sound ; such is the whole 
tenor of their lives, and that which is the consummation and 
upshot of all, death itself makes the greatest difference. One 
like a hen feeds on the dunghill all his days, but is served 
up at last to his Lord's table ; the other as a falcon is fed 
with partridge and pigeons, and carried on his master's fist, 

1 Epist. « Plln. lib. 57, cap. 6. qus. 6 Hor. Ser. lib. 1, Sat. 2. «Cap. 

' Zonaras, 8, annal. « Plutarch, yit. 80, nullam yestem bis induit. 

VOL. n. 18 
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but when he dies is flung to the muckhill, and there lies. 
The rich man lives like Dives jovially here on earth, temu' 
lentus dimttis, make the best of it ; and ^ boasts himself in 
the multitude of his riches," Psalm xlix. 6, 11, he thinks his 
house ^ caQed after his own name, shall continue for ever ; ^ 
" but he perisheth like a beast," verse 20, " his way utters 
his folly,*' verse 13, male porta male dilahuntur ; "like sheep 
they lie in the grave," verse 14, Pundo descendant ad infer- 
num, "they spend their days in wealth, and go suddenly 
down to hell," Job xxi. 13. For all physicians and medi- 
cines enforcing nature, a swooning wife, families' complaints, 
friends' tears, dirges, masses, nemas, funerals, for all ora- 
tions, counterfeit hired acclamations, eulogiums, epitaphs, 
hearses, heralds, black mourners, solemnities, obelisks, and 
Mausoleum tombs, if he have them, at least, ^ he, like a hog, 
goes to heU with a guilty conscience (propter hos dUatavit 
infemue os suum), and a poor man's curse; his memory 
stinks like the snuff of a candle when it is put out ; scurri- 
lous libels, and infamous obloquies accompany him. When 
as poor Lazarus is Dei sacrarium, the temple of God, lives 
and dies in true devotion, hath no more attendants but his 
own innocency, the heaven a tomb, desires to be dissolved, 
buried in his mother's lap, and hath a company of * Angels 
ready to convey his soul into Abraham's bosom, he leaves an 
everlasting and a sweet memory behind him. Crassus and 
Sylla are indeed still recorded, but not so much for their 
wealth as for their victories ; Croesus for his end, Solomon 
for his wisdom. In a ^ord, *"to get wealth is a great 
trouble, anxiety to keep, grief to lose it" 

4 " Quid dignam stolidis mentibus imprecer? 
Opes, honores ambiant : 
£t cum falsa gravi mole parayerint, 
Tum vera cognoscant bona." 

1 Ad generuni Cererls sine caede et san- sio mafcni timoris, amlMio magni dolorlf . 

guine pauci descoDdunt r^es, et sicca < Boethius, de coiuiol. phil. 1. 8. "How eon- 

morte tyranni. ^ " Qod shall deliyer his temptible stolid minds ! They coTet ricbet 

soul from the power of the grave," Psal. and titles, and when they hare obtaiu«d 

slix. 15. * Contempl. Idiot. Cap.37, di- these commodities of fi^ weight •od 

vitiaramacqaisitio magni laboris, posses- measures, then, and not before, Uiej on- 
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But consider all those other unknown, concealed happi- 
nesses, which a poor man hath (I call them unknown, be- 
cause they be not acknowledged in the world's esteem, or so 
taken), Ofortunatos nimium bona si sua norint : happy they 
are in the mean time if they would take notice of it, make use, 
or apply it to themselves. " A poor man wise is better than 
a foolish king," Eccles. ii. 13. ^ " Poverty is the way to 
heaven, *^the mistress of philosophy, *the mother of religion, 
virtue, sobriety, sister of innocency, and an upright mind." 
How many such encomiums might I add out of the fathers, 
'philosophers, orators ? It troubles many that are poor, they 
account of it as a great plague, curse, a sign of God's hatred, 
ipsum scelus^ damned ' villany itself, a disgrace, shame and 
reproach ; but to whom, or why ? * " If fortune hath envied 
me wealth, thieves have robbed me, my father hath not left 
me such revenues as others have, that I am a younger broth- 
er, basely born, cui sine luce genus, surdumque parevUum 

nomen, of mean parentage, a dirt-dauber's son, am I 

therefore to be blamed ? an eagle, a bull, a lion is not rejected 
for his poverty, and why should a man ? " 'Tis ^ fortunes 
telum, non ctdpcB, fortune's fault, not mine. " Good Sir, I am 
a servant (to use ® Seneca's words), howsoever your poor 
friend ; a servant, and yet your chamber-fellow, and if you 
consider better of it, your fellow-servant." I am thy drudge 
in the world's eyes, yet in God's sight peradventure thy bet- 
ter, my soul is more precious, and I dearer unto him. Etiam 
servi diis cures sunt, as Evangelus at large proves in Ma- 
crobius, the meanest servant is most precious in his sight. 
Thou art an epicure, I am a good Christian ; thou art many 
parasangs before me in means, favour, wealth, honour, Clau- 
dius's Narcissus, Nero's Massa, Domitian's Parthenius, a 
favourite, a golden slave ; thou coverest thy floors with mar- 

derstand '^rhat is truly valuable." i Aus- quod latro eripit, aut i>ater non leliquit, 

tin in Ps. IxxYi. omnis PhiloBopfaisB ma- cur mihi vitio daretur, si fortuna divitias 

^tra, ad coelum yia. 3 Bonse mentis invidit ? non aquilsB, non, &c. & Tully. 

Boror paupertas. » Psedagoga pietatis « Bpist. 74, servus, summe homo ; servua 

sobria, pia mater, cultu simplex, habitu sum, immo contubernalis, serrus sum. 

seeura, consilio benesuada. Apul. ^Car- at humilis amicus, immo conserruB a 

ten. opprobrium non est paupertas: cog^tareris. 
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ble, thy roofs with gold, thy walls with statues, fine pictures, 
curious hangings, &c., what of all this ? calcas opes, &c., 
what's all this to true happiness ? I live and breathe under 
that glorious heaven, that august capitol of nature, enjoy the 
brightness of stars, that clear light of sun and moon, those 
infinite creatures, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, herbs, all that 
sea and land afford, far surpassing all that art and opulentia 
can give. I am firee, and which ^Seneca said of Borne, 
culmen Itheros texit, sub marmore et auro postea servitus haU" 
tavit, thou hast Amalthece comu, plenty, pleasure, the world 
at will, I am despicable and poor ; but a world overshot, a 
blow in choler, a game at tables, a loss at sea, a sudden fire, 
the prince's dislike, a little sickness, &c., may make us equal 
in an instant ; howsoever take thy time, triumph and insult 
awhile, ctnts cequat, as ^Alphonsus said, death will equalize 
us all at last. I live sparingly, in the mean time, am clad 
homely, fare hardly ; is this a reproach ? am I the worse for 
it? am I contemptible for it? am I to be reprehended? 
A learned man in 'Nevisanus was taken down for sitting 
amongst gentlemen, but he replied, " my nobility is about the 
head, yours declines to the tail," and they were silent. Let 
them mock, scoff, and revile, 'tis not thy scorn, but his that 
made thee so ; ^' he that mocketh the poor, reproacheth him 
that made him," Prov. xi. 5, " and he that rejoiceth at afiiic- 
tion, shall not be unpunished." For the rest, the poorer thou 
art, the happier thou art, ditior est, at nan melior, saith 
^ Epictetus, he is richer, not better than thou art, not so free 
from lust, envy, hatred, ambition. 

'* Beatns ille qui procul negotiis 
Patema rura bobns exercet snis." 

Happy he, in that he is * freed from the tumults of the world, 

1 Epist. 66 et 00. * Panonnitan. xe- amoribus Inserrit, non appetit bonores, 

bus gestis Alph. * Lib. 4, num. 218, et qualitercunque relictos satis habet, 

quidam depreheiuns quod Mderet loco homiaem se esse meminit, iniridet neml- 

nobiUum, mea nobilitas, ait, est circa ca- ni, neminem despicit, neminem miratur. 

Sut, Testra decliuat ad oaudam. * Tan- sermouibus malignis DOn attendit ant 

> beatior es, quanto collector. & Non aJitur. Flinius. 
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he seeks no honours, gapes after no prefennent, flatters not, 
envies not, temporizeth not, but lives privately, and well con- 
tented with his estate ; 

*' Nee spes corde avidas, neo cnram pascit inanem 
Securus qu6 fata cadant." 

He is not troubled with state matters, whether kingdoms 
thrive better by succession or election ; whether monarchies 
should be mixed, temperate, or absolute ; the house of Otto- 
mon's and Austria is all one to him ; he inquires not after 
colonies or new discoveries ; whether Peter were at Rome, or 
Constantine's donation be of force ; what comets or new stars 
signify, whether the earth stand or move, there be a new 
world in the moon, or infinite worlds, &c. He is not touched 
with fear of invasions, factions or emulations ; 

1** Foelix ille animi, divisque simillimus ipsis, 
Qnem noa mordaci resplendens gloria faco 
Solicitatf non fastosi mala gaudia luxus, 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et paupere cultn 
^ Exigit innocuse tranqailla silentia vitse." 

" A happy soul, and like to God himself, 
Whom not vain glory macerates or strife, 
Or wicked joys of that proud swelling-pelf, 
But leads a still, poor, and contented life." 

A secure, quiet, blissful state he hath, if he could acknowl- 
edge it. But here is the misery, that he will not take notice 
of it ; he repines at rich men's wealth, brave hangings, dainty 
fare, as ^ Simonides objecteth to Hiero, he hath all the pleas- 
ures of the world, * in Uctis ehumeis dormit, vinum phialis 
hibity optimis unguentis delibuitur, " he knows not the afflic- 
tion of Joseph, stretching himself on ivory beds, and singing 
to the sound of the viol." And it troubles him that he hath 
not the like; there is a difference (he grumbles) between 
Laplolly and Pheasants, to tumble i' th' straw and lie in a 
down bed, betwixt wine and water, a cottage and a palace. 

1 PoIitianii8 in rustico. s Gyges, mmquun excesserat, ruie exxo contentus. 

regno Lydise inflatus, sciscitatum misit Val. lib. 1, c. 7. ^ Hor. haeo est Vita 

ApoUinem, an quia mortalium se felicior solutorum miseia ambitione, gravique. 

esset. Aglaium Arcadum pauperrimum * Amos vi. 
Apollo praetulit, qui termlnos agri sui 
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^ He hates nature (as ^ Pliny characterizeth him) that she 
hath made him lower than a god, and is angry with the gods 
that any man goes before him ; " and although he hath re- 
ceived much, yet (as ^ Seneca follows it) ^ he thinks it an 
injury that he hath no more, and is so far from giving thanks 
for his tribuneship, that he complains he is not praetor, neither 
doth that please him, except he may be consul." Why is he 
not a prince, why not a monarch, why not an emperor ? Why 
should one man have so much more than his fellows, one have 
all, another nothing ? Why should one man be a slave or 
drudge to another ? One surfeit, another starve, one live at 
ease, another labour, without any hope oi better fortune ? 
Thus they grumble, mutter, and repine ; not considering that 
inconstancy of human affairs, judicially conferring cme con- 
dition with another, or well weighing their own present 
estate. What they are now, thou mayest shortly be; and 
what thou art they shall likely be. Expect a little, compare 
future and times past with the present, see the event, and 
comfort thyself with it. It is as well to be discerned in com- 
monwealths, cities, families, as in private men's estates. Italy 
was once lord of the world, Rome the queen of cities, vaunted 
herself of two • myriads of inhabitants ; now that all-com- 
manding country is possessed by petty princes, ^Rome a 
small village in respect. Greece of old the seat of civility, 
mother of sciences and humanity ; now forlorn, the nurse of 
barbarism, a den of thieves. Grermany then, saith Tacitus, 
was incult and horrid, now full of magnificent cides ; Athens, 
Corinth, Carthage, how flourishing cities, now buried in their 
own ruins ! Corvorunif ferarum, (xprorum et hesHarum htstm, 
like so many wildernesses, a receptacle of wild beasts. Ven- 
ice, a poor fisher-town; Paris, London, small cottages in 
Caesar's time, now most noble emporiums. Valois, Plan- 
tagenet, and Scaliger, how fortunate families, how likely to 

1 Pra&t. lib. 7. Odit nataram quod nfttn gratias, sed queritnr quod non dt 

iafn, deos sit ; irascitur diis quod quia ad praetoxam perductns; Beqae haecgra> 

iUi antecedat. 9 De ira. cap. 81, lib. 8. ta, si desit consulatiu. s Upg. admlr. 

Et si maltnm acceperit, ii^uriam patat 4 Of some 90,000 inhabitBiitB now. 
^aranonacoepiase; nonagit pro Mbu- 
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continue ! now quite extinguished and rooted out. He stands 
aloft to-day, full of favour, wealth, honour, and prosperity, in 
the top of fortune's wheel ; to-morrow in prison, worse than 
nothing, his son's a beggar. Thou art a poor servile drudge, 
Fax paptdi, a very slave, thy son may come to be a prince, 
with Maximinus, Agathodes, &&, a senator, a general of an 
army ; thou standest bare to him now, workest for him, 
drudgest for him and his, takest an alms of him ; stay but a 
little, and his next heir peradventure shall consume all with 
riot, be degraded, thou exalted, and he shall beg of thee. 
Thou shalt be his most honourable patron, he thy devout ser- 
vant, his posterity shall run, ride, and do as much for thine, 
as it was with ^ Frisgobald and Cromwell, it may be for thee. 
Citizens devour country gentlemen, and settle in their seats ; 
after two or three descents, they consume all in riot, it returns 

to the city again. 

a " Novas incola venit; 
Nam propriaB telluris heram natiira, neqne illnm, 
Neo me, nee quenquam statuit; nos expulit ille: 
Dlam aut nequities, ant vafri inscitia juris.*' ^^^^==^-~ ^ 

" have we liv'd at a more frugal rate ^^^ft )- «▼ ■ x\ 

Since this new stranger seized on our esta^^^A* /■■**% ^» \ 

Nature will no perpetual heir assign, ff ^— ^ ^ 

Or make the farm his property or mine. I Mjt f)^ff'i'*f/m 

He tumM us out; but follies aU his own, ^ .A-#f't/# *^^ ^ A 
Or lawsuits and their knaveries yet unkno'^K,^ ^^ ^r 

Or, all his foUies and his lawsuits past, ^^g^Qf OrtilWCxd^^j;-;;^^ 

Some long-lived heir shall turn him out at last." ^"^'S5 g^ , ; ^ . ,,-,, v :>---'' 

A lawyer buys out his poor client, after awhile his client's 
posterity buy out him and his ; so things go round, ebb and 

flow. 

" Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat, nulli proprius, sed cedit in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc aliis ; " 

** The farm, once mine, now bears Umbrenus' name; 
The use alone, not property, we claim; 
Then be not with your present lot deprest. 
And meet the future with undaunted breast; " 

1 Bead the story at large in John Fox, his Acts and Monuments. > Hor. Sat 
2, ser. Ub. 2. 
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as he said then, ager ct^us, guot hahes Dominos f So say I 
of land, houses, movables and money, mine to-day, his anon, 
whose to-morrow ? In fine (as ^ Machiavel observes), " vir- 
tue and prosperity beget rest ; rest idleness ; idleness riot ; 
riot destruction ; from which we come again to good laws ; 
good laws engender virtuous actions ; virtue, glory and pros- 
perity ; and 'tis no dishonour then (as Guicciardine adds) for 
a flourishing man, city, or state to come to ruin,^ nor infelicity • 
to be subject to the law of nature." M^go terrena calcandoj 
sitienda codestia, therefore (I say) scorn this transitory state, 
look up to heaven, think not what others are, but what thou 
art : ' Qiid parte locatus es in re ; and what thou shalt be, 
what thou mayest be. Do (I say) as Christ himself did, 
when he lived here on earth, imitate him as much as in thee 
lies. How many great Caesars, mighty monarchs, tetrarchs, 
dynasties, princes lived in his days, in what plenty, what del- 
icacy, how bravely attended, what a deal of gold and silver, 
what treasure, how many sumptuous palaces had they, what 
provinces and cities, ample territories, fields, rivers, fountains, 
parks, forests, lawns, woods, cells, &c. ? Yet Christ had none 
of all this, he would have none of this, he voluntarily re- 
jected all this, he could not be ignorant, he could not err in his 
choice, he contemned all this, he chose that which was safer, 
better, and more certain, and less to be repented, a mean 
estate, even poverty itself; and why dost thou then doubt to 
follow him, to imitate him, and his apostles, to imitate all 
good men; so do thou tread in his divine steps, and thou 
shalt not err eternally, as too many worldlings do, that run 
on in their own dissolute courses, to their confusion and ruin, 
thou shalt not do amiss. Whatsoever thy fortune is, be con- 
tented with it, trust in him, rely on him, refer thyself wholly 
to him. For know this, in conclusion, Non est volentis nee 
currentis, sed miserentis Dei, 'tis not as men, but as God will. 
" The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich, bringeth low, and 

1 5 Florent. hist, virtus quietem parat, berrimas, &c. ^ Guicciard. io Hiponest.; 
quies otium, otium porro luxum generat, nulla infelicitas subjectum esse legi natu- 
Inzus interitum, di quo iterum ad salu- rae, &o. 8 Persius. 
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exalteth (1 Sam. ii. ver. 7, 8), he lifteth the poor from the 
dust, and raiseth the beggar from the dunghill, to set them 
amongst princes, and make them inherit the seat of glory ; ** 
'tis all as he pleaseth, how, and when, and whom ; he that 
appoints the end (though to us unknown) appoints the means 
likewise subordinate to the end. 

Yea, but their present estate crucifies and torments most 
mortal men, they have no. such forecast, to see what may be, 
what shall likely be, but what is, though not wherefore, or 
fh)m whom ; hoc angity their present misfortunes grind their 
souls, and an envious eye which they cast upon other men's 
prosperities, Vidnumqvs pecus granditis uber kabet, how rich, 
how fortunate, how happy is he ? But in the mean time he 
doth not consider the other's miseries, his infirmities of body 
and mind, that accompany his estate, but still reflects upon 
his own false conceived woes and wants, whereas if the mat- 
ter were duly examined ^ he is in no distress at all, he hath 
no cause to complain. 

s " toUe querelas, 
Pauper enim non est cui rerum suppetit usus,'* 

** Then cease complaining, friend, and learn to live. 
He is not poor to whom kind fortune grants, 
Even with a frugal hand, what Nature wants," 

he IS not poor, he is not in need. " ' Nature is content with 
bread and water; and he that can rest satisfied with that, 
may contend with Jupiter himself for happiness." In that 
golden age, * somnos dedit umhra sahibres, potum quoque, lu" 
hricus amnisy the tree gave wholesome shade to sleep under, 
and the clear rivers drink. The Israelites drank water in 
the wilderness ; Samson, David, Saul, Abraham's servant 
when he went for Isaac's wife, the Samaritan woman, and 
how many besides might I reckon up, Egypt, Palestine, 
whole countries in the ^Indies, that drank pure water all 

1 Omnes divites qui coelo et terra frui Joye de felicitate contendat. Cfbos sim- 

pofflunt. 3 Hor. lib. 1, epist. 12. plex famem sedat, Testis tenuis frigua 

' Seneca, epist. 15, panem et aquam na- arcet. Senec. epist. 8. * Boethius. 

tura desiderat, et haec qui habet, ipso cum 6 MufGaeus et alii. 
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their lives. * The Persian kings thenaeelves drank no other 
drink than the water of Chaospis, that runs hy Susa, which 
was carried in bottles after them, whithersoever they went. 
Jacob desired no more of Grod, but bread to eat, and clothes 
to put on in his journey : Gen. xxviii. 20. Bene est cui Detu 
ohtvlit Parca quod satis est manu; bread is enough ^"to 
strengthen the heart," And if you study philosophy aright, 
saith ^ Maudarensis, ^^ whatsoever is beyond this moderation, 
is not useful, but troublesome." ^ Agellius, out of Euripides, 
accounts bread and water enough to satisfy nature, " of which 
there is no surfeit, the rest is not a feast, but a riot." ^ S. Hie- 
rome esteems him rich '^ that hath bread to eat, and a potent 
man that is not compelled to be a slave : hunger is not ambi* 
tious, so that it hath to eat, and thirst doth not prefer a cup 
of gold." It was no epicurean speech of an epicure, he that 
is not satisfied with a little will never have enough ; and very 
good counsel of him in the ' poet, " O my son, mediocrity of 
means agrees best with men ; too much is pernicious." 

" Divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parc^, 
JEqno animo." 

And if thou canst be content, thou hast abundance, nihil ettj 

nihil deest, thou hast little, thou wantest nothing. 'Tis all 

one to be hanged in a chain of gold, or in a rope ; to be filled 

with dainties or coarser meat. 

7 " Si ventri bene, si lateri, pedibusqne tuis, nil 
Divitise poterant regales addere majus." 

" If belly, sides, and feet be well at ease, 
A prince's treasure can thee no more please." 

Socrates in a fair, seeing so many things bought and sold, 
such a multitude of people convented to that purpose, ex- 
claimed forthwith, " O ye gods, what a sight of things do not 
I want ? 'Tis thy want alone that keeps thee in health of 

1 Brissonins. > Psal. Ixxziv > Si 1». B Satis est dives qui pane uon in- 
recte philosophemlni, quicquid aptam diget; nimlum potens qui servire non 
moderationem supergreditur, oneri potius cogitur. Ambitiosa non est fiimes, 8ce. 
qudou usui est. * Lib. 7, 16. Cereris 8 Euripides, Menalip. flii, mediocras 
munas et aquae poculum niortales quae- diyitise hominibus conveniunt, nimla Ty- 
rant habere, et quorum saties nunquam to moles perniciosa. f Hot. 
est, luxos autem, sunt osBtera, non epn- 
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body and mind, and tliat which thou persecutest and abhor- 
rest as a feral plague is thy physician and ^ chiefest friend, 
which makes thee a good man, a healthful, a sound, a vir- 
tuous, an honest and happy man." For when Virtue came 
from heaven (as the poet feigns), rich men kicked her up, 
wicked men abhorred her, courtiers scoffed at her, citizens 
hated her, ^and that she was thrust out of doors in every 
place, she came at last to her sister Poverty, where she 
had found good entertainment. Poverty and Virtue dwell 
together. 

« " vitsB tuta facnltas 
Pauperis, angnstiqne lares, 6 mtmera nondam 
Intellecta dedm." 

How happy art thou if thou couldst be content. ^* Godliness 
is a great gain, if a man can be content with that which he 
hath," 1 Tim. vi. 6. And all true happiness is in a mean 
estate. I have a Httle wealth, as he said, *sed quas ammtis 
magnas facit^ a kingdom in conceit : 

6 '* nil amplias opto 
Mai& nate, nisi at propria haeo mibi monera faxis; ** 

I have enough and desire no more. 

• ^ Dii bene fecenmt inopis me qnodque pnsilli 
Fecemnt animi *' 

'tis very well, and to my content. ^ Vestem et fortunam c(Wi- 
cinnam poiitM quam Icacam probo, let my fortune and my 
garments be both alike fit for me. And which ^ Sebastian 
Foscarinus, sometime Duke of Venice, caused to be engraven 
on his tomb in St. Mark's Church, " Hear, O ye Venetians, 
and I will tell you which is the best thing in the world : to 
contemn it" I will engrave it in my heart, it shall be my 

1 O noctes coenseqiie deftm * Per themaelTies." * Lip. miscell. ep. 40. 
vdlle firandes doctosqne dolos ejicitar, s Sat. 6, lib. 2. > Hor. Sat. 4. 
apud sociam paupertatem Basque cul- f Apnloius. 8 CbytrsBiu, in EuropsB de- 
tores divertens, in eorum ainu et tutela liciis. Aocipite, dves Veneti, quod est 
deliciatur. s Lucan. " protecting optimtim in rebus hnmanis, res humanas 
quality of a poor man's life, frugal means, contemnere. 
^fts scarce yet understood by the gods 
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whole study to contemn it Let them take wealth, Stercora 
sterciLS amet, so that I may have security : bene qui latuU^ 
bene vixit ; though I live obscure, * yet I live clean and hon- 
est ; and when as the lofty oak is blown down, the silly reed 
may stand. Let them take glory, for that's their misery ; let 
them take honour, so that I may have heart's-ease. Dim mey 

Jupiter, et tufatum, ^ &c. Lead me, O Gk)d, whither thou 
wilt, I am ready to follow ; command, I will obey. I do not 
envy at their wealth, titles, offices ; 

" Stet quicunqne volet potens 
Aulas culmine lubrico, 
Me dulcis satoret qnies/* * 

let me live quiet and at ease. ^Erimtis fortcLSse (as be com- 
forted himself) quando iUi non erunt, when they are dead 
and gone, and all their pomp vanished, our memory may 

flourish: 

6 " dant perennes 
Stemmata non peritura Mus89." 

Let him be my lord, patron, baron, earl, and possess so many 
goodly castles, 'tis well for me ^ that I have a poor house, and 
a little wood, and a well by it, &c 

" His me consolor victurum snavins, ac si 
Quaestor avns pater atque mens, patmosque fnissent." 

" With which I feel myself more truly blest 
Than if my sires the quaestor's power possessed." 

1 live, I thank God, as merrily as he, and triumph as much 
in this my mean estate, as if my father and uncle had been 
lord treasurer, or my lord mayor. He feeds of many dishes, 
I of one : ^ qui Christum curat, non multum curat quam de 
preciosis cihis stercus confidat, what care I of what stuff my 

1 Vah, TiTere etiam nunc lubet, as De- ^ Puteanus, ep. 62. s Mamlliu. ** The 

mea said^ Adelph. Act. 4. Quam maltis immortal Moses confer imperishable pride 

HOD egeo. quam multa non desidero, ut of origin." > Hoc erit in votis, modus 

Socrates in pompa, iUe in nundinis. agri non ita parvus, Hortus nbi et tecto 

< Epictetus, 77 cap. quo sum destinatus, yicinus jugis aquae fons, et paulnm sylyn, 

et sequar alacriter. 3 i( Let whoeoeyer &c. Hor. Sat. 6, lib. 2, Ser. t Hfe* 

covets it occupy the highest pinnacle of ronym. 
fiune, sweet tranquillity shall satisfy me." 
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excrements be made ? ^ " He that lives according to nature 
cannot be poor, and he that exceeds can never have enough/* 
totus non sufficit orbis, the whole world cannot give him con- 
tent " A small thing that the righteous hath, is better than 
the riches of the ungodly," Psal. xxxvii. 16; " and better is 
a poor morsel with quietness, than abundance with strife," 
Prov. xvii. 1. 

Be content then, enjoy thyself, and as ^Chrysostom ad- 
viseth, " be not angry for what thou hast not, but give Grod 
hearty thanks for what thou hast received. 

> ^* Si dat olnscula 
Mensa minnscola 

pace referta, 
Ne pete grandia, 
Lautaque prandia 
lite repleta.** 

But what wantest •thou, to expostulate the matter ? or what 
hast thou not better than a rich man ? * " health, competent 
wealth, children, security, sleep, friends, liberty, diet, apparel, 
and what not," or at least mayest have (the means being 
80 obvious, easy, and well known), for as he inculcated to 

himself, 

6 »* Vitam qnae faciunt beatiorem, 
Jncnndissime Martialis, hsec sunt; 
Bes non parta labore, sed relicta, 
Lis nnmqaam," &c. 

I say again thou hast, or at least mayest have it, if thou wilt 
thyself, and that which I am sure he wants, a merry heart 
" Passing by a village in the territory of Milan," saith * St 
Austin, " I saw a poor beggar that had got belike his bellyful 
of meat, jesting and merry ; I sighed, and said to some of my 

1 Seneca, coaRll. ad Albinum, o. 11, not, in strife, to load it lavishly." 
qni eontinet se intra naturse limites, *Quid non habet melius pauper quam 




as age, noli indignare pro his quae non author. ® Confess, lib. 6. Transiens 

accepisti. » Nat. Ohytrseus, deliciis per ricum quendam Mediolanensem, ani- 

Bfarop. Gustonii in SBdibus Hubianis in madverti pauperem quendam mendicum, 

ooenaculo 6 reglone mensse. " If your jam credo saturum. jocantem atqne 

table afford frugal &re with peace, seek ridentem, et ingemui et loeutus sum 
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friends that were then with me, What a deal of trouble, mad« 
ness, pain, and grief do we sustain and exaggerate unto our- 
selves, to get that secure happiness which this poor beggar 
hath prevented us of, and which we peradventure shall never 
have ? For that which he hath now attained with the beg^ 
ging of some small pieces of silver, a temporal happiness, and 
present heart's-ease, I cannot compass with all my careful 
windings, and running in and out * And surely the beggar 
was very merry, but I was heavy ; he was secure, but I tim- 
orous. And if any man should ask me now, whether I had 
rather be merry, or still so solicitous and sad, I should say, 
merry. If he should ask me again, whether I had rather be 
as I am, or as this beggar was, I should sure choose to be as 
I am, tortured still with cares and fears ; but out of peevish- 
ness, and not out of truth." That which St. Austin said of 
himself here in this place, I may truly say to thee, thou dis- 
contented wretch, thou covetous niggard, thou churl, thou 
ambitious and swelling toad, *tis not want but peevishness 
which is the cause of thy woes ; settle thine affection, thou 
hast enough. 

3 " Deniqne sit finis qusBrendi, qnoqae habeas plus, 
Pauperiem metuas minus, et finire laborem 
Incipiaa; parto, quod avebas, utere." 

Make an end of scraping, purchasing this manor, this field, 
that house, for this and that child ; thou hast enough for thy- 
self and them : 

8 " quod petis hie est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit sequus/* 

*Tis at hand, at home already, which thou so earnestly sedcest. 
But 

" si angulus ille 
Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum/' 



onm amicis qui mecum erant, &c. ranns interrt^rat an ^^ tails «88em, an 

1 Et certe ille laetabatur, ego anzius ; quails nunc sum. me ipsis curls oonlbiK 

securus ille, ego trepidus. Et si percon- tam eligerem ; sed perveraitate, non 

taretur me quispiam an exultare mallem, itate. > Hor. ^ Hor. ep. Ub. 1. 
an metuere, responderem, exultare : et si 
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O that I had but that one nook of ground, that field there, 

that pasture, si venam argenti fors quis mihi monstret 

O that I could but find a pot of money now, to purchase, &c., 
to build me a new house, to marry my daughter, place my 
son ! &c. ^ " O if I might but live awhile longer to see all 
things settled, some two or three years, I would pay my 
debts," make all my reckonings even ! but they are come and 
past, and thou hast more business than before. " O madness, 
to think to settle that in thine old age when thou hast more, 
which in thy youth thou canst not now compose having 
but a little." ^ Pyrrhus would first conquer Africa, and then 
Asia, et turn suaviter agere^ and then live merrily and take 
his ease ; but when Cyneas the orator told him he might do 
that already, id jam posse fieri^ rested satisfied, condemning 
his own folly. Si parva licet componere magnis, thou mayest 
do the Hke, and therefore be composed in thy fortune. Thou 
hast enough ; he that is wet in a bath, can be no more wet if 
he be flung into Tiber, or into the ocean itself; and if thou 
hadst all the world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the 
world, thou canst not have more than enough ; enjoy thyself 
at length, and that which thou hast ; the mind is all ; be con- 
tent, thou art not poor, but rich, and so much the richer, as 
'Censorinus well writ to Cerellius, quanto paudora optas, 
non quo plura possides, in wishing less, not having more. I 
say then, Mm adjice opes, sed mimie cupiditates ('tis * Epi- 
curus's advice), add no more wealth, but diminish thy desires ; 
and as * Chrysostom well seconds him, Si vis ditari, contemne 
divitias ; that's true plenty, not to have, but not to want 
riches, non habere, sed non indigere, vera cdnindantia ; 'tis 
more glory to contemn, than to possess; et nihil egere, est 
dearum, " and to want nothing is divine." How many deaf, 

1 ti nunc morererf inqnit, quanta et flnem quern rebus tuis non inveneras in 

qualia mihi imperfecta manerent : sed si Juventa, in senecta impositurum ? 

mensibus decern yel octo supervixero, dementiam, quum ob curas et negotia 

omnia redigam ad libellum, ab omni deb- tuo judicio sis infelix, quid putas futu- 

ito creditoque me explicabo ; praetere- rum quum plura supererint ? Cardan, 

ant interim menses decem, et octo, et lib. 8, cap. 40, de rer. var. s Plutarch, 

cum illis anni, et adhuc restant plura ^ lib. de natali. cap. 1. * Apud Sto* 

quam prius ; quid ^tur speras. insane, bieum, ser. 17. ^ Hom. 12, in 2 Cor. 6 
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dumb, halt, lame, blind, miserable persons could I reckon up 
that are poor, and withal distressed, in imprisonment, banish- 
ment, gallej-slaves, condemned to the mines, quarries, to 
gyves, in dungeons, perpetual thraldom, than all which thou 
art richer, thou art more happy, to whom thou art able to 
give an alms, a lord, in respect, a petty prince ! ^ be contented 
then I say, repine and mutter no more, "for thou art not 
poor indeed but in opinion." 

Yea, but this is very good counsel, and rightly applied to 
Buch as have it, and will not use it, that have a competency, 
that are able to work and get their living by the sweat of 
their brows, by their trade, that have something yet ; he that 
hath birds, may catch birds ; but what shall we do that are 
slaves by nature, impotent, and unable to help ourselves, 
mere beggars, that languish and pine away, that have no 
means at all, no hope of means, no trust of delivery, or of 
better success? as those old Britons complained to their lords 
and masters the Romans, oppressed by the Ficts, mare aa 
barbaros, harhari ctd mare, the barbarians drove them to the 
sea, the sea drove them back to the barbarians : our present 
misery compels us to cry out and howl, to make our moan to 
rich men ; they turn us back with a scornful answer to our 
misfortune again, and will take no pity of us ; they commonly 
overlook their poor friends in adversity; if they chance to 
meet them, they voluntarily forget and will take no notice of 
them ; they will not, they cannot help us. Instead of com- 
fort they threaten us, miscall, scoff at us, to aggravate our 
misery, give us bad hmguage, or if they do give good words, 
what's that to relieve us? According to that of Thales, 
Facile est alios monere ; who cannot give good counsel ? 'tis 
cheap, it costs them nothing. It is an easy matter when one's 
belly is full to declaim against fasting. Qui saJtur est pleno 
laudat jejunia ventre; "Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass, or loweth the ox when he hath fodder ? " Job. vL 5 

1 Noa In paupertate, sed in paupeve (Senec.)) non re, sed opinione laborai. 
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^Nequs enim papula Ramana guidquam patest esse ketius, 
no man living so jocund, so merry as the people of Rome 
when they had plenty ; but when they came to want, to be 
hunger-starved, ^'neither shame, nor laws, nor arms, nor 
magistrates, could keep them in obedience." Seneca pleadeth 
hard for poverty, and so did those lazy philosophers ; but in 
the mean time ^ he was rich, they had wherewithal to main- 
tain themselves; but doth any poor man extol it? There 
^^are those (saith 'Bernard), that approve of a mean estate, 
but on that condition they never want themselves ; and some 
again are meek so long as they may say or do what they 
list; but if occasion be offered, how far are they from all 
patience ? " I would to Grod (as he said), * " No man should 
commend poverty, but he that is poor," or he that so much 
admires it, would relieve, help, or ease others. 



' " Nunc si nos andis, atqne es divinns Apollo, 
Die mihi, qui nummos non babet, nnde petat; 



»» 



** Now if tbon hear*st us, and art a good man, 
Tell bim that wants, to get means, if you can.** 

But no man hears us, we are most miserably dejected, the 
scum of the world. ' Vtx kabet in nabis jam nova plaffa 
locum. We can get no relief, no comfort, no succour, '^M 
nihil invent quod mihi ferret apem. We have tried all 
means, yet find no remedy ; no man living can express the 
anguish and bitterness of our souls, but we that endure it ; 
we are distressed, forsaken, in torture of body and mind, in 
another hell ; and what shall we do ? When ® Crassus the 
Boman consul warred against the Farthians, after an unlucky 
battle fought, he fled away in the night, and lefl four thousand 
men, sore, sick, and wounded in his tents, to the fury of the 
enemy, which when the poor men perceived, clamoribus et 

1 VopiflcoB, Anreliano, Bed si populuB et alii mites, quamdiu dicitor et afptur 

&melicnB inediSL laboret, nee arma, leges, ad eoram arbitriam, &c. * Nemo 

pndor, magistratus, coeroere y&lent. panpertatem commendaret nisi pauper. 

* One of the richest men in Rome. » Petronins, Catalec. > Oyid. *' There 

' Serm. Quidam sunt qni pauperes esse is no space left on our bodies for a firesh 

volant ita nt nihil illia desit, sic common- stripe." 7 Ovid. ^ Plutarch, vlt. 

dantutnullampatiantttrinopiam; sunt Orascd. 

VOL. U. 19 
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ululatibtis omnia complerunij ihej made lamentable moan, 
and roared downright, as loud as Homer's Mars when he 
was hurt, which the noise of 10,000 men could not drown, 
and all for fear of present death. But our estate is far more 
tragical and miserable, much more to be deplored, and far 
greater cause have we to lament; the devil and the world 
persecutes us all, good fortune hath forsaken us, we are left 
to the rage of beggary, cold, hunger, thirst, nastiness, sick- 
ness, irksomeness, to continue all torment, labour and pain, 
to derision, and contempt, bitter enemies all, and far worse 
than any death ; death alone we desire, death we seek, yet 
cannot have it, ai^d what shall we do? Qitod male fersy 

assuesce ; feres bene ^accustom thyself to it, and it will be 

tolerable at last. Yea, but I may not, I cannot, £i me con- 
sumpsit vires fortuna nocend/o^ I am in the extremity of 
human adversity ; and as a shadow leaves the body when the 
sun is gone, I am now left and lost, and quite forsaken of 
the world. Qui jacet in terra, non hahet unde cgdat ; com- 
fort thyself with this yet, thou ai't at the worst, and before it 
be long it will either overcome thee or thou it. If it be 
violent, it cannot endure, aut solvetur, avt solvet ; let the devil 
himself and all the plagues of Egypt come upon thee at once, 
Ne tu cede malis, sed coxitra audentior itOy be of good courage ; 
misery is virtue's whetstone. 

1 '* Serpens, sitis, ardor, arensB, 
Dulcia virtuti,'* 

as Cato told his soldiers marching in the deserts of Lybia, 
"Thirst, heat, sands, serpents, were pleasant to a valiant 
man;" honourable enterprises are accompanied with dangers 
and damages, as experience evinceth; they will make the 
rest of thy life relish the better. But put case they con- 
tinue ; thou art not so poor as thou wast bom, and as some 
hold, much better to be pitied than envied. But be it so thou 
hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, in pain of body, grief of 
mind, thine enemies insult over thee, thou art as bad as Job ; 

1 Lttcan. lib. 9. 
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yet teU me (saith Chrysostom), " was Job or the devil the 
greater conqueror ? surely Job ; the ^ devil had his goods, he 
sat on the muckhill and kept his good name ; he lost his chil 
dren, health, friends, but he kept his innocency ; he lost hia 
money, but he kept his confidence in God, which was better 
than any treasure.*' Do thou then as Job did, triumph as Job 
did, ^ and be not molested as every fool is. Sed qua ratione pa- 
tera f How shall this be done ? Chrysostom answers, facile si 
codum cogitaveris, with great facility, if thou shalt but medi- 
tate on heaven. ' Hannah wept sore, and troubled in mind, 
oould not eat ; " but why weepest thou," said Elkanah her hus- 
band, " and why eatest thou not ? why is thine heart troubled? 
am not I better to thee than ten sons ? " and she was quiet. 
Thou art here * vexed in this world; but say to thyself 
" Why art thou troubled, O my soul ?" Is not Grod better to 
thee than all temporalities, and momentary pleasures of the 
world ? be then pacified. And thou beest now peradventure 
in extreme want, ^ it may be 'tis for thy further good, to try 
ihj patience, as it did Job's, and exercise thee in this life ; 
trust in Grod, and rely upon him, and thou shalt be • crowned 
in the end. What's this life to eternity ? The world hath 
forsaken thee, thy friends and fortunes all are gone; yet 
know this, that the very hairs of thine head are numbered, 
that God is a spectator of all thy miseries, he sees thy 
wrongs, woes, and wants. ' " 'Tis his good-will and pleasure 
it should be so, and he knows better what is for thy good 
than thou thyself. His providence is over all, at all times ; 
he hath set a guard of angels over us, and keeps us as the 
apple of his eye," Ps. xvii. 8. Some he doth exalt, prefer, 
bless with worldly riches, honours, offices, and preferments, 
as so many glistening stars he makes to shine above the rest ; 

1 An qaum super flmo 8e<Ut Job, aa temptatibns." s Af91ctk> dat infeellec- 

emn omnia abstulit diabolus, &c., pecu- turn ; quos Dens diligit, castigat. Deos 

niis priTatus flduciam deo habuit, omni opfcimum quemqiie ant mala yaletudina 

thesauro preciosiorem. s Hiec yldentes ant luctu afflcit. Seneca. o Quam 

vponte philosophemini, nee insipientum sordet mihi terra quum coelnm intueor. 

iffiictibus agitemur. s 1 Sam. i. 8. 7 Senec. de providentia, cap. 2. Dlis ita 

4 James i. 2. " My brethren, count it an yisum, dii melius ndrunt quid Bit in com- 

exceeding Joy, when you tall into cUvers modum meum. 
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some he doth miraculously protect from thieves, incursions, 
sword, fire, and all violent mischances, and as the ^ poet feigns 
of that Ljcian Fandarus, Lycaon's son, when he shot at 
Menelaus the Grecian with a strong arm and deadly arrow, 
Pallas, as a good mother keeps flies from her child's face 
asleep, turned by the shaft, and made it hit on the buckle of 
his girdle : so some he solicitously defends, others he exposeth 
to danger, poverty, sickness, want, misery, he chastiseth and 
corrects, as to him seems best, in his deep, unsearchable and 
secret judgment, and all for our good. " The tyrant took the 
city (saith * Chrysostom), God did not hinder it; led them 
away captives, so God would have it; he bound them, God 
yielded to it ; flung them into the furnace, God permitted it ; 
heat the oven hotter, it was granted ; and when the tyrant 
had done his worst, God showed his power, and the children's 
patience ; he fi^ed them ; " so can he thee, and can ' help ia 
an instant, when it seems to him good. ^ '^ Rejoice not 
against me, O my enemy; for though I fall, I shall rise; 
when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall lighten me." Remem- 
ber all those martyrs what they have endured, the utmost 
that human rage and fury could invent, with what * patience 
they have borne, with what willingness embraced it " Though 
he kill me,** saith Job, " I will trust in him.'* Justus • inex- 
pugnaMUs, as Chrysostom holds, a just man is impregnable, 
and not to be overcome. The gout may hurt his hands, 
lameness his feet, convulsions may torture his joints, but not 
rectam mentem, his soul is free. 

7*' nempe, pecns, rem, 
Lectos, argentnm tollas licet; in manicis, et 
Gompedibas sasvo teneas custode.*' 

" Perhaps you mean 
My cattle, money, movables, or land; 

1 Horn. niad. 4. s Horn. 9. Volnit ImmersibbiUs sum sicut stiber super ma- 

urbem tyianims evertere, et Dens non lis septum. Lipslus. > mo ure, hie 

J>rohibuit; yoluit captiyos duoere, son seca, nt in setemum jMuvas, Austin, 
mpediyit ; Toluit ligare, concessit, &c. IMis fruitur iratis, superat et creadt ma- 
* Psal. cziii. De terra inopem, de ster- lis. Mutiimi ignis, Fabricium pauper* 
eore erigit i>auperem. ^ Micah vii. 8. tas, Regulum tormenta. Socratem Tene- 
ts Preme, preme. '«go cum Pindaro, num superare non potuit. T H<ff. 
ipdimoTog el/jLl,d>i ^e^^Jb^ im' a^^, epist. 16, lib. 1. 
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Then take them all. But, slave, if I command, 
A cruel jailer shall thy freedom seize.' 



)t 



* ** Take away his money, his treasure is in heaven ; banish 
him his country, he is an inhabitant of that heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; cast him into bands, his conscience is free ; kill his body, 
it shall rise again ; he fights with a shadow that contends with 
an upright man ; " he wiU not be moved. 

** si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impayidum ferient ruinss. 

Though heaven itself should fall on his head, he will not be 
offended. He is impenetrable, as an anvil hard, as constant 

as Job. 

3*' Ipse deus simul atque volet me solvet, opinor.** 

*^ A god shall set me free whene'er I please." 

Be thou such a one ; let thy misery be what it will, what it 
can, with patience endure it ; thou mayest be restored as he 
was. Terris proscriptus, ad codum propera ; ah hominihus 
deserttis, ad Deumfuge, " The poor shall not always be for- 
gotten, the patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for 
ever," Psal. ix. 18 ; ver. 9, " The Lord will be a refuge of 
the oppressed, and a defence in the time of trouble." 

** Servus Epictetus mutilati corporis, Irus 
Pauper: at hsec inter charus erat superis." 

^ Lame was Epictetus, and poor Irus, 
Yet to them both God was propitious." 

Lodovicus Vertomannus, that famous traveller, endured much 
misery, yet surely, saith Scaliger, he was vir deo charus, in 
that he did escape so many dangers, " God especially pro- 
tected him, he was dear unto him ; " Modo in egestate, tribu- 
laiione, convaUe deplorationis, &c "Thou art now in the 
vale of misery, in poverty, in agony, *in temptation; rest, 

1 Horn. 6. AnferetpecnniAS? athabet flciet, at iternm resurget; cum umbra 

m coelis : patrli dejiciet, at in ooelestem pugnat qui cum jasto pugnat. > Leon- 

rivitatem mittet : Tinculainjiciet? atba- ides. * Modo in pressura, in tenta- 

bot solutam conscientiam : corpus inter- tionibos, erit postea bonum tuum n* 
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etemitj, happiness, immortalitj, shall he thj reward," as 
Chrjsostom pleads, " If thou trust in Grod, and keep thine 
innoeency." Non^ n male nunc et oltm, sic erit semper; a 
good hour may come upon a sudden ; ^ expect a little. 

Yea, but this expectation is it which tortures me in the 
mean time ; ^fvJtura expectans prtesentilms angor^ whilst the 
grass grows the horse starves ; * despair not, but hope well, 

4*' Spera, Batte, tibi melius lux Crastina ducet: 
Dam spiras spera** 

Cheer up, I say, be not dismayed ; Spes aUt agricolas / ^ he 
that sows in tears, shall reap in joy," FsaL cxxvi, 5, 

*' Si fortune me tormente, 
Esperance me contente.*' 

Hope refresheth, as much as misery depresseth; hard be- 
ginnings have many times prosperous events, and that may 
happen at last which never was yet. ^A desire accom- 
plished delights the soul,^ Prov. xiii. 19. 

• 

^ ** Grata superveniet qas9 non sperabitur bora: " 

** Wbich makes m* enjoy my joys long wish'd at last, 
Welcome that hour shall come when hope is past: ** 

a lowering morning may turn to a fair afternoon, * I^ube sold 
pulsd candidtis ire dies. ^^ The hope that is deferred, is 
the fainting of the heai*t, but when the desire cometh, it is a 
tree of life," Prov. xiii. 12, "^ suamssimum est voti compos 
fieri. Many men are both wretched and miserable at first, 
but aflerwards most happy ; and oftentimes it so falls out, as 
^ Machiavel relates of Cosmo de' Medici, that fortunate and 
renowned citizen of Europe, " that all his youth was full of 
perplexity, danger, and misery, till forty years were past, 

qnies, seternitafi, immortalitas. i Dabit f Thales. ^ Lib. 7, Flor. hist. Omni- 

Deus his quoque flnem. ^ Seneca, nm feUcissiiniis, et loeupletiagimixs, &g., 

* Nemo deaperet meliora lapsus. ^ The- incarceratus saepe adoloecenttam perien* 

ooritus. '* Hope on, Battns, to-morrow lo mortis habuit, solieitu^Unis et discxim- 

may bring better luck ; while there's life inis plenam, &c. 
there's hope." b Ovid. « Ovid. 
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and then upon a sudden the sun of his honour broke out as 
through a cloud.'' Hunniades was fetched out of prison, and 
Henry the Third of Portugal out of a poor monastery, to be 
crowned kings. 

** Malta cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra,** 
^ Many things happen between the cup and the lip," 

beyond all hope and expectation many things fall out, and 
who knows what may happen? Nondum omnium dierum 
Soles occiderunt, as Philippus said, all the suns are not yet 
set, a day may come to make amends for all. " Though my 
&ther and mother forsake me, yet the Lord will gather me 
up," Psal. xxvii. 10. " Wait patiently on the Lord, and 
hope in him," Psal. xxxvii. 7. " Be strong, hope and trust 
in the Lord, and he will comfort thee, and give thee thine 
heart's desire," Psal. xxvii. 14. 

** Sperate et vosmet rebi^ servate secundis." 
" Hope, and reserve yourself for prosperity." 

Fret not thyself because thou art poor, contemned, or not so 
well for the present as thou wouldest be, not respected as 
thou oughtest to be, by birth, place, worth; or that which 
is a double corrosive, thou hast been happy, honourable, and 
rich, art now distressed and poor, a scorn of men, a burden 
to the world, irksome to thyself and others, thou hast lost 
all : Miserum est fuisse felicemy and as Boethius calls it, 
In/elidssimum genus infortunii ; this made Timon half mad 
with melancholy, to think of his former fortunes and present 
misfortunes ; this alone makes many miserable wretches dis- 
content I confess it is a great misery to have been happy, 
the quintessence of infelicity, to have been honourable and 
rich, but yet easily to be endured ; ^ security succeeds, and 
to a judicious man a far better estate. The loss of thy 
goods and money is no loss ; ^ " thou hast lost them, they 

1 Lntior fluccessit securitas quea simixl s Pecuniam perdidisti, fortassis ilia tA. 
sum diTltiis cohabitare nescit. Camden, perderet manens. Seneca. 
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would otherwise have lost thee." If thy money be gone, 
* " thou art so much the lighter," and as Saint Hierome per- 
suades Husticus the monk, to forsake all and follow Christ: 
^ Grold and silver are too heavy metals for him to carry that 
seeks heaven." 

* ** Vel no8 in mare proximum, 
Gemmas et lapides, aaram et inutile, 

Sammi materiam mali 
Mittamus, scelenim si bene poenitet.*' 

Zeno the philosopher lost all his goods by shipwreck, *he 
might like of it, fortune had done him a good turn : Opes a 
me, animum auferre non potest : she can take away my 
means, but not my mind. He set her at defiance ever after, 
for she could not rob him that had nought to lose ; for he 
was able to contemn more than they could possess or desire. 
Alexander sent a hundred talents of gold to Phocion of 
Athens for a present, because he heard he was a good man; 
but Phocion returned his talents back again with a permiUe 
me in posterum virum honum esse to be a good man still ; let 

me be as I am : Non mi aurum posco, nee mi pretium * 

That Theban Crates flung of his own accord his money 
into the sea, dbite, nummi, ego vos mergam ne mergar a vobiSj 
I had rather drown you, than you should drown me. Can 
stoics and epicures thus contemn wealth, and shall not we 
that are Christians? It was mascuHa vox et pmdara, a 
generous speech of Cotta in * Sallust, ^ Many miseries have 
happened unto me at home, and in the wars abroad, of which 
by the help of Grod some I have endured, some I have re- 
pelled, and by mine own valour overcome ; courage was never 
wanting to my designs, nor industry to my intents ; pros- 
perity nor adversity could never alter my disposition." " A 

1 Ezpeditior es ob peouniaram JActa- liebeB, nor tliat a prim ahonld 1m set 

nm. Vortana opes auferre, non anLnom upon me." * In fng. Qnirites, mnl- 

potest. Seneca. < Hor " Let as cast ta mihi pericnla domi, miBtiaB multa ad* 

onr jeirels and gems, and nsektas Tcna foere, qnonnn alia tolnmTi, aUa 

gold, the canse of all fice, into the sea, deorum anxilio repnli et Tirtute mea; 

since «e truly repent of our sins." nunquam animus negotio deftiit, nee de> 

' Jubet me posthao fortona ezpeditius cretis labor; nullse res nee prospens net 

Philoaophari. «" I do not dodre advenn ingeniom mutabant. 
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wise man's mind," as Seneca holds, ^ " is like the state of the 
world above the moon, ever serene." Come then what can 
come, befall what may befall, infra^^tum invictumque ^animum 
opponas: Rebus angustis animosus aiqae fords appare. {Hor. 
OdL 11, UK 2.) Hope and patience are two sovereign 
remedies for all, the surest reposals, the softest cushions to 
lean on in adversity : 

• " Durum, sed levius fit patientil^ 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas." 

" What can't be cured must be endured." 

If it cannot be helped, or amended, ^ make the best of it ; 
*neeessitati qui se accommodat, sapit, he is wise that suits 
himself to the time. As at a game at tables, so do by all 
such inevitable accidents. 

* " Ita vita est hominum, quasi cum ludas tesseris, 
Si illud quod est maxime opus jactu non cadit, 
lUud quod cecidit fort^, id arte ut corrigas; " 

If thou canst not fling what thou wouldst, play thy cast as 
well as thou canst. Everything, saith "^ Epictetus, hath two 
handles, the one to be held by, the other not; 'tis in our 
choice to take and leave whether we will (all which Simpli- 
cius's commentator hath illustrated by many examples), and 
'tis in our power, as they say, to make or mar ourselves. 
Conform thyself then to thy present fortune, and cut thy 
coat according to thy cloth, ^ Ut quimus {(pwd aiunt) quando 
quod volunms non licet, " Be contented with thy loss, state, 
and calling, whatsoever it is, and rest as well satisfied with 
thy present condition in this life." 

*' Esto quod es; quod sunt alii, sine quemlibet esse; 
Quod non es, nolis ; quod potes esse, velis.*^ 

1 Quails mundi status supra lunam, lib. 2, Od. 3. ^ Epict. c. 18. * Ter. 

temper sereniis. 3 Bona mens nullum Adelph.act. 4, sc. 7. ^ Unaquseque res 

tristioris fortunse recipit incursom, Val. duas habet ansas,' alteram quae teneri, 

lib. 4, c. 1. Qui nil potest sperare, des- alteram qu» non potest; inmanu nostra 

peret nihil. ^ Hor. * ^quam me- quam volumus acdpere. ^ Ter. And< 

nento rebus in ardnis senrare mentem, Act. 4, sc. 6. 
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^ Be as thoa art; and as they are, so let 
Others be still; what is and may be covet.*' 

And as he that is ^ invited to a feast eats what is set before 
him, and looks for no other, enjoy that thou hast, and ask 
no more of God than what he thinks fit to bestow upon thee> 
Non cuivis contingit adire Oorintkum, we may not be all 
gentlemen, all Catos, or Lselii, as TuUj telleth us, all hon- 
ourable, illustrious, and serene, all rich ; but because mortal 
men want many things, ^ " therefore," saith Theodoret, " hath 
Grod diversely distributed his gifts, wealth to one, skill to 
another, that rich men might encourage and set poor men at 
work, poor men might learn several trades to the common 
good." As a piece of arras is composed of several parcels, 
some wrought of silk, some of gold, silver, crewel of divers 
colours, all to serve for the exoneration of the whole ; munc 
is made of divers discords and keys, a total sum of many 
small numbers, so is a commonwealth of several unequal 
trades and callings. * If all should be Croesi and Darii, all 
idle, all in fortunes equal, who should till the land? As 
*Menenius Agrippa well satisfied the tumultuous rout of 
Rome, in his elegant apologue of the belly and the rest of 
the members. Who should build houses, make our several 
stuffs for raiments ? We should all be starved for company, 
as Poverty declared at large in Aristophanes's Plutus, and 
sue at last to be as we were at firat. And therefore Grod 
hath appointed this inequality of states, orders, and degrees, 
a subordination, as in all other things. The earth yields 
nourishment to vegetables, sensible creatures feed on vege- 
tables, both are substitutes to reasonable souls, and men are 
subject amongst themselves, and all to higher powers, so Grod 
would have it. All thin^ then being rightly examined and 
duly considered as they ought, there is no such cause of so 

1 Epictetus. Invitatus ad convivium, materiam subministrent ; qui yero in* 

%U8B apponuntur comedis, non quseris opes, exercitatas artibns manus admo- 

:iltra; in mundo muLta rogitas quae dii yeant. > Si sint omnes equales. neoesM 

negant. ^ Cap. xl, de providentia. est ut omnes fame pereaiit; quu aratro 

Mortales cum sint rerum omnium indi- terram sulcaret, quis sementem fkeeret^ 

g(i, ideo deus aliis divitias, aliis pauper- quis plantas sereret. quis Tmum exprim 

tatem distriboit, ut qui opibus poUent, eret? * JAt. lib. 1. 
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general discontent, 'tis not in the matter itself, but in our 
xnindy as we moderate our passions and esteem of things. 
Nihil aliud necessarium ut sis miser (saith ^ Cardan), quam 
ut te miserum credaSy let thy fortune be what it will, 'tis thy 
mind alone that makes thee poor or rich, miserable or happy. 
Vidi ego (saith divine Seneca), in villd hilari et amcend 
mcesios, et media soUtudine occupatos ; non locus sed animus 
facit ad tranquiUitatem. I have seen men miserably de- 
jected in a pleasant village, and some again well occupied 
and at good ease in a solitary desert. 'Tis the mind not the 
place that causeth tranquillity, and that gives true content. 
I will yet add a word or two for a corollary. Many rich 
men, I dare boldly say it, that lie on down beds, with deli- 
cacies pampered every day, in their well-furnished houses, 
live at less heart's-ease, with more anguish, more bodily 
pain, and through their intemperance, more bitter hours, 
than many a prisoner or galley-slave : ^ Mcecenas in plumd 
isque vigilat ac Regvlus in dolio : those poor starved Hol- 
limders, whom * Bartison their captain left in Nova Zembla, 
anno 1596, or those * eight miserable Englishmen that were 
lately left behind, to winter in a stove in Greenland, in 77 
deg. of lat. 1630, so pitifully forsaken, and forced to shift for 
themselves in a vast, dark, and desert place, to strive and 
struggle with hunger, cold, desperation, and death itself. 
'Tis a patient and quiet mind (I say it again and again), 
gives true peace and content So for all other things, they 
are, as old * Chremes told us, as we use them. 

** Parentes, patriam, amicos, genus, cognatos, divitias, 
Hs9c perinde snnt ac illius animus qui ea possidet; 
Qui uti scit, ei bona; qui utitur non recte, mala.** 

" Parents, Mends, fortunes, country, birth, alliance, &c., ebb 
and flow with our conceit ; please or displease, as we accept 
and construe them, or apply them to ourselves." Father quis* 
que fortunce siub, and in some sort I may truly say, prosper- 

1 Lib. 8, de cons. > Seneca. < Vide book, edit. 1690. 6 Heautontim. Aei 
Isaacam Pontanmn, deecript. Amsteiv 1, so. 2. 
dam. lib 2, c. 22. « Vide Ed. Pelham's 
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ity and adversity are in our own hands. Nemo Iceditur niH 
a seipsOy and which Seneca confirms out of his judgment and 
experience. ^ " Every man's mind is stronger than fortune, 
and leads him to what side he will ; a cause to himself each 
one is of his good or bad life." But will we, or nill we, 
make the worst of it, and suppose a man in the greatest ex- 
tremity, 'tis a fortune which some indefinitely prefer before 
prosperity ; of two extremes it is the best. iMxuriant animi 
rebus plerumque secundts, men in ^ prosperity forget Gk)d and 
themselves, they are besotted with their wealth, as birds with 
henbane ; * miserable if fortune forsake them, but more miser- 
able if she tarry and overwhelm them ; for when they come 
to be in great place, rich, they that were most temperate, 
sober, and discreet in their private fortunes, as Nero, Otho, 
Vitellius, Heliogabalus (optimt imperatores nisi imperdssent)^ 
degenerate on a sudden into brute beasts, so prodigious in 
lust, such tyrannical oppressors, &c, they cannot moderate 
themselves, they become monsters, odious, harpies, what not ? 
Oum triumpkos, opes, honores adepH sunt, ad voluptaiem et 
oHum deinceps se convertunt : 'twas * Cato's note, " they can- 
not contain." For that cause belike, 

5 " Eutrapelus cuicunque nocere yolebat, 

Vestimenta dabat pretiosa; beatas enim jam, 
Gum pulchris tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes, 
Dormiet in lacem scorto, postponet honestnm 
Officium." 

^ Eutrapelns when he would hurt a knave, 
Gave him gay clothes and wealth to make him brave: 
Because now rich he would quite change his mind, 
\ Keep whores, fly out, set honesty behind." 

On the other side, in adversity many mutter and repine, de- 
spair, <&c., both bad, I confess. 

• " ut calceus olim 
Si pede major erit. subvertet: si minor, uret." 

1 Epist. 98. Omni fortuna valentior ^ Seneca, de beat. Tit. cap. 14, miMri A 

Ipse animus, in utramque partem res deserantur ab ea, miseriores si obruan- 

suas ducit, beataeque ac miserse yitss tnr. * Plutarch. Tit. cgus. ft Hor. 

sibl causa est. ^ Fortuna quern nimi- epist. lib. 1, ep. 18. ^ Hor. 
am fbvet stoltum fiusit. Pub. Mimus. 
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" As a shoe too big or too little, one pincbeth, tbe other sets 
the foot awry," sed e malts minimum. If adversity hath 
killed his thousand, prosperity hath killed his ten thousand ; 
therefore adversity is to be preferred; ^hcec frceno indigetj 
iUa solatio : ilia faUity hcec instruit ; the one deceives, the 
other instructs ; the one miserably happy, the other happily 
miserable ; and therefore many philosophers have voluntarily 
sought adversity, and so much commend it in their precepts. 
Demetrius, in Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity, that in 
his lifetime he had no misfortune, miserum cui nihil unquam 
accidisset adversi. Adversity then is not so heavily to be 
taken, and we ought not in such cases so much to macerate 
• ourselves ; there is no such odds in poverty and riches. To 
conclude in ^ Hierom's words, " I will ask our magnificos that 
build with marble, and bestow a whole manor on a thread, 
what difference between them and Paul the Eremite, that 
bare old man ? They drink in jewels, he in his hand ; he is 
poor and goes to heaven, they are rich and go to hell." 



MEMB. IV. 

Against Servitude, Loss of lAherty, Imprisonment, Banish' 

ment. 

Servitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, are no such 
miseries as they are held to be ; we are slaves and servants 
the best of us all ; as we do reverence our masters, so do 
our masters their superiors; gentlemen serve nobles, and 
nobles subordinate to kings, omne sub regno graviore regnum^ 
princes themselves are God's servants, reges in ipsos imperium 
est Jovis, They are subject to their own laws, and as the 
kings of China endure more than slavish imprisonment, to 

1 Boeth. 2. s Eplst. lib. 3, vit. Panl. modo quid unquam deftiit ? tos gemmSl 

Eremit. Libet eos nunc interrogare qui bibltis, ille cQncaTis manibus uatnne 

domus marmoribufl yestiunt, qui uno satisfecit; ille pauper paradisum capii, 

filo villarum ponunt precia, huic seni tos ayaroe gehenna suscipiet. 
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maintaiQ their state and greatness, thej never come abroad* 
Alexander was a slave to fear, Caesar of pride, Vespasian to 
his monej {nihil enim refert rerum sis servus an hominum ^), 
Heliogabalus to his gut, and so of the rest Lovers are 
slaves to their mistresses, rich men to their gold, courtiers 
generally to lust and ambition, and all slaves to our affections, 
as Evangelus well discourseth in ^ Macrobius, and • Seneca 
the philosopher, assiduam servitutem extremam et ineluctah- 
ilem he calls it, a continual slavery, to be so captivated by 
vices ; and who is free ? Why then dost thou repine ? Satis 
est potenSf Hierom saith, qui servire non cogitur. Thou ear- 
nest no burdens, thou art no prisoner, no drudge, and thou- 
sands want that liberty, those pleasures which thou hast 
Thou art not sick, and what wouldst thou have ? But nitimur 
in vetitum, we must all eat of the forbidden fruit Were we 
enjoined to go to such and such places, we would not will- 
ingly go ; but being barred of our liberty, this alone torments 
our wandering soul that we may not go. A citizen of our% 
saith * Cardan, was sixty years of age, and had never been 
forth of the walls of the city of Milan ; the prince hearing 
of it, commanded him not to stir out ; being now forbidden 
that which all his life he had neglected, he earnestly desired, 
and being denied, dolore confectus mortem obiity he died for 
grief. 

What I have said of servitude, I again say of imprison- 
ment, we are all prisoners. * What is our life but a prison ? 
We are all imprisoned in an island. The world itself to 
some men is a prison, our narrow seas as so many ditches, 
and when they have compassed the globe of the earth, they 
would fain go see what is done in the moon. In •Muscovy, 
and many other northern parts, all over Scandia, they are 
imprisoned half the year in stoves, they dare not peep out for 
cold. At "^ Aden in Arabia, they are penned in all day long 

1 " It matters little whiather we are en- 3. * Coneol. 1. 6. ^ O generesec 

slaved by men or things ." 2 Satur. 1. quid est vita ni?)i career animi ! > Her 

11. Alius libidlni seryit, alius ambitioni, berstein. 7 Vertomannus, nayig 1. SL 

omnes spei, omnes timori. > Nat. lib. c. 4. Gonunercia in nundinis noctu hoa 
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with that other extreme of heat, and keep their markets in 
the night. What is a ship but a pnson ? And so many cities 
are but as so many hives of bees, ant-hills ; but that which 
thou abhorrest, many seek : women keep in all winter, and 
most part of summer, to preserve their beauties ; some for 
love of study ; Demosthenes shaved his beard because he 
would cut off aU occasions from going abroad; how many 
monks and friars, anchorites, abandon the world ! Mona^chtis 
in urhcy piscis in arido. Art in prison ? Make right use of 
it, and mortify thyself; ^" Where may a man contemplate 
better than in solitariness," or study more than in quietness ? 
Many worthy men have been imprisoned all their lives, and 
it hath been occasion of great honour and glory to them, 
much public good by their excellent meditation. ^ Ptolemeus, 
king of Egyptj cum viribus attenuatis infirma valetudine lab- 
oraret, miro discendi studio ctffectus, &c., now being taken 
with a grievous infirmity of body that he could not stir 
abroad, became Strato's scholar, fell hard to his book, and 
gave himself wholly to contemplation, and upon that occasion 
(as Aine author adds), pulcherrimum regicB opulentice monU" 
mentunij cfec, to his great honour built that renowned library 
at Alexandria, wherein were 400,000 volumes. Severinus 
Boethius never writ so elegantly as in prison, Paul so de- 
voutly, for most of his epistles were dictated in his bands ; 
''Joseph," saith 'Austin, "got more credit in prison, than 
when he distributed com, and was lord of Pharoab's house." 
It brings many a lewd riotous fellow home, many wandering 
rogues it settles, that would otherwise have been like raving 
tigers, ruined themselves and others. 

Banishment is no grievance at all, Omne solum forti pcUriOf 
&C., et patria est uMcunque bene est, that's a man's country 
where he is well at ease. Many travel for pleasure to that 
city, saith Seneca, to which thou art banished, and what a 

fleeunda, ob nimlos qui saeyiuiit interdia Alex. gen. dier. lib. 1, cap. 2. 3 in pg. 

8Bef U8, exereeat. ^ Ubi verior contem- Ixxvi. non ita laudatur Joseph cum fhi- 

platlo quam in solitudine? ubi studium menta distribueret, ac quum carcerem 

solidias quam in quiete' s^lex. ab habitaret. 
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part of the citizens are strangers bom in other places ! ^ Jb- 
eolentihus patria, 'tis their country that are bom in it, and 
they would think themselves banished to go to the place 
which thou leavest, and from which thou art so loath to depart. 
'Tis no disparagement to be a stranger, or so irksome to be 
an exile. ^ " The rain is a stranger to the earth, rivers to 
the sea, Jupiter in Egypt, the sun to us all. The soul is an 
alien to the body, a nightingale to the air, a swallow in a 
house, and Ganymede in heaven, an elephant at Rome, a 
phoenix in India ; " and such things commonly please us best, 
which are most strange and come the farthest off. Those old 
Hebrews esteemed tjie whole world Grentiles ; the Greeks 
held all barbarians but themselves ; our modem Italians ac- 
count of us as dull Transalpines by way of reproach, they 
scorn thee and thy country which thou so much admirest 
'Tis a childish humour to hone after home, to be discontent 
at that which others seek ; to prefer, as base islanders and 
Norwegians do, their own ragged island before Italy or 
Greece, the gardens of the world. There is a base nation 
in the north, saith ' Pliny, called Chauci, that live amongst 
rocks and sands by the seaside, feed on fish, drink water ; and 
yet these base people account themselves slaves in respect, 
when they come to Rome. Ita est profecto (as he concludes), 
mvUxs fortuna parcit in pomam, so it is, fortune favours some 
to live at home, to their further punishment; 'tis want of 
judgment All places are distant from heaven alike, the sun 
shines happily as warm in one city as in another, and to a 
wise man there is no difference of climes ; friends are every- 
where to him that behaves himself well, and a prophet is not 
esteemed in his own country. Alexander, Caejjar, Trajan, 
Adrian, were as so many land-leapers, now in the east, now 
in the west, little at home, and Polus Venetus, Lod. Verto- 
mannus, Pinzonus, Cadamustus, Columbus, Americus Ves- 

iBoethiiu. sPhno8tratiifl,iiideI!ci]8. ia in afire, hlrundo in domo, Gsay^ 

Per^prini sunt imbrra in terra et fluYii medes ooelo, &c. ' Lib. 16, cap. 1. 

in mail, Jupiter apnd JEgyptos, sol apud Nallam frugem habent, potus ex imbre : 

omncB; hoqpes anima in corpore, Inadn- Et lue gentes si yincantnr, &c. 
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pudus, Yascus Gama, Drake, Candish, Oliver Anort, Schou- 
tien, got all their honour by voluntary expeditions. But you 
say such men's travel is voluntary ; we are compelled, and 
as malefactors must depart ; yet know this of ^ Plato to be 
true, uUori Deo summa cura peregrinus esty God hath an 
especial care of strangers, " and when he wants friends and 
allies, he shall deserve better and find more favour with God 
and men." Besides the pleasure of peregrination, variety of 
objects will make amends ; and so many nobles, Tully, Aris- 
tides, Themistodes, Theseus, Codrus, <&c., as have been ban- 
ished, will give suffident credit unto it. Bead Pet Aldo- 
nius his two books of this subject 



MEMB. V. 

Against Sorrow for Death of Friends or otherwise^ vain 

Fear, S^c. 

Death and departure of friends are things generally griev- 
ous, ^Omnium qtuB in humand vita contingunt, luctus atque 
mors sunt acerbissimay the most austere and bitter accidents 
that can happen to a man in this life, in ceternum vaiedicere, 
to part forever, to forsake the world and all our friends, 'tis 
uUimum terriUlium, the last and the greatest terror, most 
irksome and troublesome unto us, *Homo toties moritur, 
guoHes amittit sues. And though we hope for a better life, 
eternal happiness, after these painfiil and miserable days, yet 
we cannot compose ourselves willingly to die; the remem- 
brance of it is most grievous unto us, especially to such who 
are fortunate and rich ; they start at the name of death, as a 
horse at a rotten post Say what you can of that other 
world, ^Montezuma that Indian prince, Bonum est esse hicj 
they had rather be here. Nay, many generous spirits, and 

1 lAb. 6, de legibtis. Cnmqne oognatis * Cardan. d« oonsol. lib. 2. > SeneM. 

oareat et amicis, majorem apud deos et ^ Benxo. 
apad homilies mlaericordiBin meretur. 

VOL. 11. 20 
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grave staid men otherwise, are so tender in this, that at the 
loss of a dear friend they will cry out, roar, and tear their 
hair, lamenting some months after, howling ^O HtMie," as 
those Irish women and ^ Greeks at their graves, commit many 
indecent actions, and almost go heside themselves. My dear 
father, my sweet husband, mine only brother's dead, to whom 
shall I make my moan? me miserum! Qwis dahii in 
lachrymas fofUem, &e. What shall I do ? 

3 " Sed totnm hoc studium luctu fraterna mihi mors 
Abstdlit, hei misero frater adempte mihi ! '* 

" My brother^s death my stady hath undone, 
Woe's me, alas, my brother he is gone I " 

Mezentius would not live after his son : 

s " Nuno vivo, nee adhuc homines lacemque rehnquo, 
Sed linquam " 

And Pompey's wife cried out at the news of her husband's 

death, 

^ " Torpe mori post te scdo non posse ddore, 
Violenta luctn et nescia tolerandi,'' 

as * Tacitus of Agrippina, not able to moderate her passions. 
So when she heard her son was slain, she abruptly broke off 
her work, changed countenance and colour, tore her hair, and 
fell a roaring downright. 

*' snbitus misem color ossa reliqnit, 
Excussi manibus radii, revolutaquepensa: 
Evolat infelix et foemineo nlulatu 
Scissacomam" ^ 

Another would needs run upon the sword's point after Enry- 
alus's departure, 

1 Snmmo mane ululatnm oriuntur, dure it, she exclaimod, ' Not to be able 

poctora percatientes, &o., miaerabile to die throaeh sorrow^ for tiiee wen 

spectaculum exhibentes. Ortelius, Ini base.' " 6 8 Annal. « " The colour 

Orsecia. 2 Catullus. 8 virgiL ** I suddenly fled her cheek, the distaff fiir- 

live now, nor as yet relinquish society and sook her hand, the reel resolved, and 

life, but I shall resign them." «Lucan. with disheyeUed locks she broke away, 

'Overcome by grief, and unable to en- wailing as a woman." 
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1 ** Figite me^ siqaa est pietas, in me omnia tela 
Conjicite,6RutiU;" 

O let me die, some good man Oi other make an end of me. 
How did Achilles take on for Patroclus's departure I A black 
cload of sorrows overshadowed him, saith Homer. Jacob 
rent his dothes, put sackcloth about his loins, sorrowed for 
his son a bng season, and could not be comforted, but would 
needs go down into the grave unto his son, Gen. xxxvii. 37, 
Many years after, the remembrance of such friends^ of such 
accidents, is most grievous unto us, to see or hear of it, though 
it concern not ourselves but others. Scaliger saith of him- 
self, that he never read Socrates's death, in Plato's Phaedon, 
but he wept; 'Austin shed tears when he read the destruc- 
tion of Troy, But howsoever this passion of sorrow be 
violent, bitter, and seizeth familiarly on wise, valiant, discreet 
men, yet it may surely be withstood, it may be diverted. For 
what is there in this life, that it should be so dear unto us ? 
or that we should so much deplore the departure of a friend ? 
The greatest pleasures are common society, to enjoy one 
another's presence, feasting, hawking, hunting, brooks, woods, 
hills, music, dancing, &c, all this is but vanity and loss of 
time, as I have sufficiently declared. 

^ *' dnm bibimns, dum serta, nngaenta, puellas 
Poscimns, obrepit non intellecta senectns.'* 

" Whilst we drink, prank onrselves, with wenches dally, 
Old age upon*s at unawares doth sally." 

As alchemists spend that small modicum they have to get 
gold, and never find it, we lose and neglect eternity for a 
little momentary pleasure which we cannot enjoy, nor shall 
ever attain to in this Hfe. We abhor death, pain, and grief, 
all, yet we will do nothing of that which should vindicate us 
from, but rather voluntarily thrust ourselves upon it * " The 
lascivious prefers his whore before his life, or good estate ; an 

1 Viris. JSn. 10. '* Transfix me, Rti- dictam, parasitns gnlam, ambitlosuf 

tnli, If yon have any piety; pierce me honores, avarus opes, miles rapinam, tax 

with your thousand arrows." > Con- prsedam ; morboB odimns et acoersimus. 

ftss. 1. 1. * JnrenaUs. * Amator Card. 
■eorCnm Tlttd prteponit, iracnndns Tin- 
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angry man his revenge; a parasite his gut; ambitious^ 
honours ; covetous, wealth ; a thief his booty ; a soldier his 
spoil; we abhor diseases, and yet we pull them upon us.*^ 
We are never better or freer from cares than when we sleep, 
and yet, which we so much avoid and lament, death is but a 
perpetual sleep ; and why should it, as ^ Epicurus argues, so 
much affright us ? " When we are, death is not ; but when 
death is, then we are not ; " our life is tedious and trouble- 
some unto him that lives best ; * " 't is a misery to be bom, 
)ajn t o livft^ a tronhlft tn dip. ; " death makes an end of our 
misenes, and yet we cannot consider of it; a little before 
* Socrates drank his portion of cicuta, he bid the citizens of 
Athens cheerfully farewell, and concluded his speech with 
this short sentence : ^ My time is now come to be gone. I to 
my death, you to live on ; but which of these is best, Grod 
alone knows." For there is no pleasure here but sorrow is 
annexed to it, repentance follows it * " If I feed liberally 
I am likely sick or surfeit ; if I live sparingly, my hunger 
and thirst is not allayed ; I am well neither full nor fasting ; 
if I live honest, I bum in lust ; if I take my pleasure, I tire 
and starve myself, and do injury to my body and soul/' * " Of 
so small a quantity of mirth, how much sorrow ! after so little 
pleasure, how great misery ! " 'Tis both ways troublesome 
to me, to rise and go to bed, to eat and provide my meat ; 
cares and contentions attend me all day long, fears and sus- 
picions all my life. I am discontented, and why should I 
desire so much to live ? But a happy death will make an 
end of aU our woes and miseries ; wnnibus una meis certa 
medela malts; why shouldst not thou then say with old 
Simeon, since thou art so weU affected, " Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace ; " or with Paul, " I desire to be dis- 
solved, and to be with Christ ? " Beata mors qua ad hecUam 

1 Seneca ; qumn no6 sumiu, mora non ad saMetatem, gravltas me offendit ; i>ar> 

adest ; cum yero mora adest, turn nos cius edi, non est explefcum desidenum ; 

non sumns. > Bernard, o. 8, med. Tenereas delioias sequor, hino morbiu, 

Nasci miserum, Tlvere poena, angustia lassitudo, &c. b Bern. c. 8, med. De 

mori. s Plato, Apol. Socratis. Sed tantllla Isetitia, quanta tristitia: poet 

Jam hora est hino ablre, &o. * Comedi tantam yoluptatem qoam gnma misexja 
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vUam aditum aperit^ 'tis a blessed hour that leads us to a 
^ blessed life, and blessed are thej that die in the Lord. But 
life is sweet, and death is not so terrible in itself as the con- 
comitants of it, a loathsome disease, pain, horror, &c, and 
many times the manner of it, to be hanged, to be broken on 
the wheel, to be burned alive. ' Servetus the heretic, that 
suffered in Geneva, when he was brought to the stake, and 
saw the executioner come with fire in his hand, homo visa 
igne tarn horrendum exclamavit, ut universum popvlum per" 
terrefeceritf roared so loud, that he terrified the people. An 
old stoic would have scorned this. It troubles some to be 

unburied, or so : 

** Qon te optima mater 
Condet hnmi, patriove onerabit membra sepnlchro; 
Alitibns linguere fens, et gurgite mersnm 
Unda feret, piscesque impasti vnlnera lambent.** 

*• Thy gentle parents shall not bury thee, 
Amongst thine ancestors entombM to be, 
But feral fowl thy carcass shall devour, 
Or drowned corpse hungry fish maws shall scour." 

As Socrates told Crito, it concerns me not what is done with 
me when I am dead ; Facilis jactura sepvUchri ; I care not so 
long as I feel it not ; let them set mine head on the pike of 
Teneriffe, and my quarters in the four parts of the world, 
pascam licet in cruce corvos, let wolves or bears de- 
vour me ; * Ccdo tegitur qui non hahet umam^ the canopy 

of heaven covers him that hath no tomb. So likewise for 
our friends, why should their departure so much trouble us ? 
They are better, as we hope, and for what then dost thou 
lament, as those do whom Paul taxed in his time, 1 Thes. iv. 
13, "that have no hope?" 'Tis fit there should be some 
solemnity. 

4 ** Sed sepelire decet defunctum, pectore forti, 
Constantes, unumque diem fletui indulgentes.** 

1 Est enhn mors piomm feliz transitus Homer. *^ It Is proper that, hftying in- 

de labore ad refirigeriam, de expectatione dalged in becoming grief for one whole 

lA vrflemium, de agone ad brayfum. day, you should commit the dead to the 

sVattcanus,Tita^ns. ^Luc ^11.9, sepulchre." 
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Job's friends said not a word to him the first seven days, hot 
let sorrow and discontent take their coarse, themselves sitting 
Bad and silent hy him. When Jupiter himself wept for Sar- 
pedon, what else did the poet insinuate, Init that some sorrow 

is good? 

"^^ Quis matrem, iu9i mentis inops, in fonere nati, 
Flerevetat?" 

who can blame a tender mother if she weep for her children ? 
Beside, as ^ Plutarch holds, 'tis not in our power not to lament, 
^/idolentia nan cmvU contingity it takes away mercy and pity, 
not to be sad ; 'tis a natural passion to weep for our fnends, 
an irresistible passion to lament and grieve. ^ I know not 
how (saith Seneca), but sometimes 'tis good to be miserable 
in misery ; and for the most part all grief evacuates itself by 
tears," 

* " est qnsedam flere yolnptas, 
Expletur lachrymis egeriturque dolor:." 

" yet after a day's mourning or two, comfort thyself for thy 
heaviness," Ecdus. xxxviii. 17. ^Non decet defunctum tgnavo 
qtuBstu prosequi ; 'twas Grermanicus's advice of old, that we 
fihould not dwell too long upon our passions, to be desperately 
sad, immoderate grievers, to let them tyrannize, there's tndo- 
lentiiB arSj a medium to be kept ; we do not (saith ^ Austin) 
forbid men to grieve, but to grieve overmuch. ^ I forbid not 
a man to be angry, but I ask for what cause he is so ? Not 
to be sad, but why is he sad ? Not to fear, but wherefore is 
he afraid ? " I require a moderation as well as a just reason. 
^ The Romans and most civil commonwealths have set a time 
to such solemnities ; they must not mourn after a set day, 
^' or if in a family a child be bom, a daughter or son married, 
some state or honour be conferred, a brother be redeemed 
from his bands, a friend ftx)m his enemies," or the like, they 

1 Ovid. * Consol. ad ApoUon. non sed unde, non utmm timeat sed |iuid 

est libertate nostra posittun non dolere. timeat. o Festns rerbo minuitnr. 

lOiserioordiam abolet, &c. > Ovid. 4 Luctoi dies indicebatnr oum Ub«ri nas- 

Trist. * Tacitus, Ub 4. 6 Lib. 9, cantur, cum firater abit, amicus ab ho»* 

cap. 9, de eivitate Dei. Non qusero cum pite captivus domum rodeat, puAlla ^ 

iiMcatur sed cur, non utrum sit tristis sponaetur. 
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mast lament no more. And 'tis fit it should be so ; to what 
end is all their funeral pomp, oomplaints, and tears ? When 
Socrates was dying, his friends Apollodorus and Ciito^ With 
some others, were weeping by him, which he perceiving, 
asked them what they meant ; ^ ^ for that very cause he put 
all the women out of the room, upon which words of his they 
were abashed, and ceased from their tears." Lodovicus Cor^ 
tesius, a ridi lawyer of Padua (as ^ Bemardinus Scardeonius 
relates), commanded by his last will, and a great mulct if oth- 
erwise to his heir, that no funeral should be kept for him, no 
man should lament ; but as at a wedding, music and minstrels 
to be provided ; and instead of black mourners, he took order, 
* ^ that twelve virgins clad in green should carry him to the 
church." £Us will and testament was accordingly performed, 
and he buried in St Sophia's church. *Tully was much 
grieved for his daughter Tulliola's death at first, until such 
time that he had confirmed his mind with some philosophical 
precepts, * " then he began to triumph over fortune and grief, 
and for her reception into heaven to be much more joyed 
than before he was troubled for her loss." If a heathen man 
could so fortify himself from philosophy, what shall a Chris- 
tian from divinity? Why dost thou so macerate thyself? 
'Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Magna Gharta^ 
an everlasting Act of Parliament, all must ® die. 

7 " Constat S9tern& positumqne lege est, 
Ut constet genitum nihil." 

It cannot be revoked, we are all mortal, and these all*com- 

manding gods and princes "die like men:" ^ involmt 

kumtle pariter et celsum caputs cequaique summts infirna, 
"O weak condition of human estate," Sylvius exclaims: 

1 Ob hano causam mnlieres ableg&ram yim, et te consecrate in coelumque recep- 

ne talia ikcerent ; nog haec audientes tSl, tantSl afifectus l8etiti& sam ac yolap- 

embuimns et destitimiLS a lachrymis. tate, quantam animo capere possum, ao 

> Lib. 1, class. 8f de Claris. Jurisconsul- exultare plane mihi yideor, victorqae de 

tis Patavinis. ^ 12 InnuptsB puellsB omni dolore et fortune triumphare. 

amictas Tiridibus pannis, &c. ^ Lib. > Ut lignum uri natum, arista secari, sie 

de consol. & Pneceptis philosophise homines mori. 7 Boeth. lib. 2, met. 8. 

eonfinuatus adversus omnem fortunaB b Boeth. 
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^ LadislauSy king of Bohemia, eighteen years of age, in the 
flower of his youth, so potent, rich, fortunate and happy, in 
the midst of all his friends, amongst so many 'physicians^ 
now ready to be • married, in thirty-six hours sickened and 
died. We must so be gone sooner or later all, and as Cal- 
liopeius in the comedy took his leave of his spectators and 
auditors. Vos valete et plaudite, GdUiopeius recensut, must we 
bid the world farewell (JSxit Calliopeius), and having now 
played our parts, forever be gone. Tombs and monuments 
have the like fate, data sunt ipsis qtioquefata septdchrisy king- 
doms, provinces, towns, and cities, have their periods, and are 
consumed. In those flourishing times of Troy, Mycenae was 
the fairest city in Greece, Grcedce cunctce imperitabcU, but it, 
alas, and that * " Assyrian Nineveh are quite overthrown ; ** 
the like fate hath that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes. Delos, 
commune Grcedce conctltalndum, the common council-house 
of Greece, *and Babylon, the greatest city that ever the 
sun shone on, hath now nothing but walls and rubbish left. 
• " Quid Pandionice restat nisi nomen Athence f " Thus 
'Pausanias complained in his times. And where is Troy 
itself now, Persepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, Argos, and 
all those Grecian cities ? Syracuse and Agrigentum, the fair- 
est towns in Sicily, which had sometimes seven hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, are now decayed; the names of Hiero, 
Empedocles, &c., of those mighty numbers of people, only 
left. One Anacharsis is remembered amongst the Scythians ; 
the world itself must have an end ; and every part of it. 
Gceterce igitur urbes sunt mortales, as Peter ^Gillius con- 
cludes of Constantinople, hcec sane quamdiu erunt homineSy 
futura mihi videtur immortalis ; but 'tis not so ; nor site, nor 
strength, nor sea, nor land, can vindicate a city, but it and 
all must vanish at last. And as to a traveller great moun- 
tains seem plains afar off, at last are not discerned at all: 

1 Nic. Hensel. Breslagr. fol. 47. * Twen- b Omnium quot unqnam Sol aspexit ur- 

tj then present. « To IVfwgdalen, the bium maxima. > Oyid. ^* What of 

daughter of Charles the Seventh of ancient Athens but the name ranalns ? *^ 

France. Obeunt noctesque diesque, &c. 7 Arcad. lib. 8. ^ Prae&t. Topogr. Oon- 

> Assyriorum regio fnnditus deleta. stantinop. 
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cities, men, monuments decay, nee solidis prodest sua 

machina terris^ the names are onlj left, those at length for- 
gotten, and are involved in perpetual night 

^ '^ Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from ^gina 
towards Megara, I began (saith Servius Sulpicius, in a con- 
solatory epistle of his to TuUy) to view the country round 
about .£gina was behind me, Megara before, Piraeus on 
the right hand, Corinth on the left, what flourishing towns 
heretofore, now prostrate and overwhelmed before mine eyes, 
I began to think with myself, alas, why are we men so much 
disquieted with the departure of a iriend, whose life is much 
shorter, ^when so many goodly cities lie buried before us? 
Remember, O Servius, thou art a man ; and with that I was 
much confirmed, and corrected myself." Correct then like- 
wise, and comfort thyself in this, that we must necessarily 
die, and all die, that we shall rise again ; as TuUy held ; 
Jucundiorque mvUd congressus noster futurus^ quam insuavis 
et cLcerhus digressus, our second meeting shall be much more 
pleasant than our departure was grievous. 

Ay, but he was my most dear and loving fiiend, my sole 

friend, 

* " Qnis desiderio sit pador ant modus 
Tam chari capitis ? " 

" And who can blame my woe? " 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say with * Seneca, to confess it, 
" in such a * tempest as this to have but one anchor," go seek 
another ; and for his part thou dost him great injury to desire 
his longer life. '"Wilt thou have him crazed and' sickly 
stiU," like a tired traveller that comes weary to his inn, begin 
his journey afresh, " or to be freed from his miseries ; thou 
hast more need rejoice that he is gone." Another complains 
of a most sweet wife, a young wife, Nondum sustvderat Jlavum 
Proserpina crinem, such a wife as no mortal man ever had, 

* *' Nor can its own stmcttiTe preserre besce tants tempestate qnod ad nnain 

the iolid globe.'' l Epist. Tall. lib. 8. anchoram stabas. > Vis aegmm, et 

> Qnrnn tot oppidorum cadaTera ante morbidum, sltibundnm — ^gaude potiiis 

oculoe projecta jaoent. < Hor. lib. 1, qnod his malis iiberatna sit. 
Od. 24. *T)e xemed. fortnit. <> Em- 
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so good a wife, bat she is now dead and gone, lethaoque jaeei 
eoncUia tarcopkago. I reply to him in Seneca's words, if sach 
a woman at least ever was to be had, ^ "^ He did either so find 
or make her ; if he found her, he may as happilj find an- 
other ; if he made her," as Critobolas in Xenophon did bj 
his, he maj as good cheap inform another, ft bona tarn sequi^ 
iw, quam bona prima Judt ; ^ he need not despair, so long as 
the same master is to be had." Bat was she good ? Had 
she been so tried peradventore as that Ephesian widow in 
Petronias, bj some swaggering soldier, she might not have 
held oat Man j a man woald have been willingly rid of his ; 
before thoa wast boand, now thoa art free ; '" and 'tis bat a 
folly to love thy fetters though they be of gold." Come into 
a third place, you shall have an aged &ther sighing for a son, 
a pretty child ; 

s ** Impnbe pectus quale yel impia 
Molliret Thracnm pectora." 

" He now lies asleep, 
Wonla make an impious Thracian weep." 

Or some fine daughter that died young. Nondum easperia 
navi gaudia prima tori. Or a forlorn son for his deceased 
father. But why ? Prior exiit, prior intravit, he came first, 
and he must go first. ^Th Jrustra piuSj heUj &c. What, 
wouldst thou have the laws of nature altered, and him to live 
always ? Julius CsBsar, Augustus, Alcibiades, Galen, Aris- 
totle, lost their fathers young. And why on the other side 
shouldst thou so heavily take the death of thy little son ? 

< " Nam quia nee fato, merits nee morte peribat, 
Sed miser ante diem " 

he died before his time, perhaps, not yet come to the solstice 
of his age, yet was he not mortal ? Hear that divine ^Epio- 

1 XTxorem bonam snt faiTenisti, ant eie oompedes Hoet anms amare. * Hor. 

feebti; si iuTeneris, al&un habere te poa- * Hor. lib. 1. Od. 24. » Viig. 4 iBn. 

ae ex hoc intelUgamiu : si feoeria, biene • Gap. 19. Si id stndea nt uxor, amiel, 

■pena, aalma eat artUax. > Stniti eat liberi perpetno Tivant, atoitna ea. 
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letus, *^ If thou covet thy wife, friends, children, should Hto 
always, thou art a fooL" He was a ^e child indeed, digrvoB 
ApoQineis lachrymis, a sweet, a loving, a fair, a witty child, 
of great hope, another Eteoneus, whom Pindarus the poet 
and Aristides the rhetorician so much lament ; hut who can 
teU whether he would have been an honest man ? He might 
have proved a thief, a rogue, a spendthrift, a disobedient son, 
vexed and galled thee more than all the world beside ; he 
might have wrangled with thee and disagreed, or with his 
brothers, as Eteocles and Polyoices, and broke thy heart ; he 
is now gone to eternity, as another Ganymede, in the ^ flower 
of his youth, " as if he had risen,'* saith ^ Plutarch, " from 
the midst of a feast," before he was drunk, " the longer he 
had lived, the worse he would have been," et quo vita hngior 
(Ambrose thinks), culpa numerosior^ more sinful, more to 
flmswer he would have had. If he was naught, thou mayest 
be glad he is gone ; if good, be glad thou hadst such a son. 
Or art thou sure he was good ? It may be he was an hypo- 
crite, as many are, and howsoever he spake thee fair, perad- 
venture he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro Menippus 
beard at Jupiter's whispering-place in Lucian, for his father's 
death, because he now kept him short, he was to inherit much 
goods, and many fair manors after his decease. Or put case 
he was very good, suppose the best, may not . thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same ' Lucian, ^ why 
dost thou lament my death, or call me miserable that am 
much more happy than thyself? what misfortune is befallen 
me ? Is it because I am not so bald, crooked, old, rotten, as thou 
art ? What have I lost, some of your good cheer, gay clothes, 
music, singing, dancing, kissing, merrymeetings, thalami lu- 

1 Beiu quofl diligit Juvenes raplt. Me- gisse ? an quia non sum malus senex, ut 

Sm. > ConBol. ad Apol. Apollonius tu &cie nigosua, incurrus, &o. de- 

lu8 tuuB in flore decessit, ante nos ad mens, quid tibi videtur in yita boni ? ni- 

tetemitatem digressus, tauquam e con- mirum amicitias, coenas, &o. Longe 

Tivio abiens, priusquam in errorem all- melius non esurire quam edere ; non si- 

quern e temulentii incideret, quales in tire, &c. Qaude potius quod morbos et 

long^ senectft accidere solent. ^ Tom. febres effugerim, angorem animi, &o. 

1, Tract, de luctu Quid me mortuum Ejulatus quid prodest, quid laohry- 

miserum yocas, qui (e sum multo feli- msB, &e. 
cior? aut quid aoerbl milii putas conti- 
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heniiaSy Sec, is that it ? Is it not much better not to hunger 
at all than to eat ; not to thirst than to drink to satisfy thirst; 
not to be cold than to put on clothes to drive away cold? 
You had more need rejoice that I am freed from diseases, 
agues, cares, anxieties, Hvor, love, covetousness, hatred, envj, 
malice, that I fear no more thieves, tyrants, enemies, as you 
do." ^Id cinerem et manes credis curare sepidtos f " Do they 
concern us at all, think you, when we are once dead ? '* CJon- 
dole not others then overmuch, " wish not or fear thy death." 
^Summum nee optes diem nee metuas ; 'tis to no purpose. 

** Ezcessi e vita SBramnis facilisqne lubensqne 
Ne pejora ips& morte dehino videam." 

"I left this irksome life with all mine heart, 
Lest worse than death should happen to my part.** 

'Cardinal Brundusinus caused this epitaph in Rome to be 
inscribed on his tomb, to show his willingness to die, and tax 
those that were so loath to depart Weep and howl no more 
then, 'tis to small purpose ; and as TuUy adviseth us in the 
like case, Nbn quos amisimus, zed qtuintum lugere par sit 
coffiiemus : think what we do, not whom we have lost. So 
David did, 2 Sam. xxii., " While the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept; but being now dead, why should I fast? 
Can I bring him again ? I shall go to him, but he cannot 
return to me." He that doth otherwise is an intemperate, 
a weak, a silly, and indiscreet man. Though Aristotle deny 
any part of intemperance to be conversant about sorrow, I 
am of * Seneca's mind, " he that is wise is temperate, and he 
that is temperate is constant, free from passion, and he that 
is such a one, is without sorrow," as all wise men should be. 
The *Thracians wept still when a child was bom, feasted 
and made mirth when any man was buried ; and so should 
we rather be glad for such as die well, that they are so hap- 
pily freed from the miseries of this life. When Eteoneus, 

1 Virgil. «Hor. « OhytrsBos, delidis Biuop«. « Bpist. 86. >8azdiiib 
de mor. gen. 
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that noble young Greek, was so generally lamented by his 
friends, Pindarus the poet feigns some god saying, SiUtey 
homines^ mm enim miser est, &c, be quiet good folks, this 
young man is not so miserable as you think ; he is neither 
gone to Styx nor Acheron, sed gloriosus et senii expers herosy 
he lives forever in the Elysian fields. He now enjoys that 
happiness which your great kings so earnestly seek, and 
wears that garland for which ye contend. If our present 
weakness is such, we cannot moderate our passions in this 
behalf, we must divert them by all means, by doing something 
else, thinking of another subject The Italians most part 
sleep away care and grief, if it unseasonably seize upon them, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Polanders and Bohemians drink it down, 
our countrymen go to plays ; do something or other, let it not 
transpose thee, or by ^ " premeditation make such accidents 
familiar," as Ulysses that wept for his dog, but not for his 
wife, quod -paraJtus esset animo obfirmato, (Plut. de anim. 
tranq.) " accustom thyself, and harden beforehand by seeing 
other men's calamities, and applying them to thy present 
estate ; " Prcevisum est leviris quod fait ante nudum. I 
will conclude with ^ Epictetus, " If thou lovest a pot, re- 
member 'tis but a pot thou lovest, and thou wilt not be 
troubled when 'tis broken ; if thou lovest a son or wife, 
remember they were mortal, and thou wilt not be so im- 
patient." And for false fears and all other fortuitous incon- 
veniences, mischances, calamities, to resist and prepare our- 
selves, not to faint is best : ^Stidtum est timer e quod mtari 
non potest, 'tis a folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, 
or to be discouraged at all. 

^*' Nam qnisqnis trepidas pavet vel optat, 
Abjecit clypeum, locoque motus 
Nectit qu& valeat trahi catenam. 

** For he that so faints or fears, and yields to his passion, 

i PrsemeJitadone fiusilem reddere memento teollamdiUgere, non pertnrbab* 

Snemqne casum. Plutarchus, consola- eris eft confractSl; si fllinm ant uxorem, 

ione ad Apollonium. Amuefacere non memento hominem a to diligi, &o 

eaidbns debemus. Tull. lib. 8, Tusculan. > Seneoa. * Boeth. lib. 1, pros. 4. 
qiUBBt. s Cap. 8. Si oUam diligas, 
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flings away his 0¥ni weapons, makes a cord to bind himself^ 
and pulls a beam upon his own head*" 



MEMB. VI. 

Against JEnvf/, Livor, JBnvuiation, Hatred, Ambition, Self" 

love, and all other Affections. 

Against those other ^ passions and affections, there is no 
better remedy than as mariners when they go to sea provide 
all things necessary to resist a tempest : to famish ourselves 
with philosophical and Divine precepts, other men's examples, 
^Periculum ex aliis facere, sihi quod ex usu siet ; To balance 
our hearts with love, charity, meekness, patience, and counter- 
poise those irregular motions of envy, livor, spleen, hatred, 
with their opposite virtues, as we bend a crooked staff another 
way, to oppose *" sufferance to labour, patience to reproach," 
bounty to covetousness, fortitude to pusillanimity, meekness 
to anger, humility to pride, to examine ourselves for what 
cause we are so much disquieted, on what ground, what occa« 
sion is it just or feigned ? And then either to pacify our- 
selves by reason, to divert by some other object, contrary 
passion, or premeditation. ^Meditari secum oporto quo pacta 
adversam arumnam ferat, Pericla, damna, exiUa pere^e 
rediens semper cogitet, aut flii peccatum, aut uxoris mortem, 
aut marhum filice, communia esse heec : fieri posse, ut ne quid 
animo sit novum. To make them familiar, even all kind of 
calamities, that when they happen they may be less trouble- 
some unto us. In secundis meditare, quo pactoferas adoersa; 
or out of mature judgment to avoid the effect, or disannul 
the cause, as they do that are troubled with toothache, pall 
them quite out. 

1 Qtii invidiam ferre non potest, fene jeetuB faerit tolenixtiflB, eonTidiim patf* 
eontemptum cogitur. s Ter. Heau- entise, &c., si its consneTeris, TitUs noa 
tont. * Bpiotetos, o. 14. Si labor ob- obtemperabis. « Ter. Phor. 
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1 ** Ut viyat castor, sibi testes ampatat ipse ; 
Tu qnoqne si qna nocent, abjice, tutus ens." 

** The heaver bites off 's stones to save the rest: 
Do thou the like with that thou art opprest.** 

XDr as they that plaj at wa&ters, exercise themselves by a 
few cudgels how to avoid an enemy's blows : let us arm our- 
selves against all such violent incursions, which may invade 
our minds. A little experience and practice will inure us to 
it ; vetida vulpes, as the proverb saith, laqueo haud capitur, 
an old fox is not so easily taken in a snare ; an old soldier in 
the world methinks should not be disquieted, but ready to 
receive all fortunes, encounters, and with that resolute cap- 
tain, come what may come, to make answer, 

2 " non ulla laborum 
Virgo nova ml facies inopinaque surgit, 
Omnia percepi atque animo mecum ante peregi." 

*' No labour comes at unawares to me, 
For I have long before cast what may be." 

** non hoc primum mea pectora vnlnus 
Senserunt, graviora tuli 8 

The commonwealth of * Venice in their armoury have this 
inscription, "Happy is that city which, in time of peace, 
thinks of war," a fit motto for every man's private house; 
happy is the man that provides for a future assault. But 
many times we complain, repine, and mutter without a cause, 
we give way to passions we may resist, and will not. Soc- 
rates was bad by nature, envious, as he confessed to Zopirus 
the physiognomer, accusing him of it, froward and lascivious ; 
but as he was Socrates, he did correct and amend himself. 
Thou art malicious, envious, covetous, impatient, no doubt, 
and lascivious, yet as thou art a Christian, correct and moder- 
ate thyself 'Tis something, I confess, and able to move 
any man, to see himself contemned, obscure, neglected, dis- 
graced, undervalued, ^"left behind;" some cannot endure 

I Alciat. Bmbl. • « Virg. iEn. greater." 4 Nat. ChytraBUB, delidis Bn- 

* " Mj breast was not conscious of this ropae, Felix civitas qnm tempore pads de 
first wound, for I have endured still bello cogitat. 6 Occupet eztremmn 
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it, no, not constant Lipsius, a man discfeet otherwise, jet too 
weak and passionate in this, as his words express, ^ coUegas 
oltm, quos ego sine fremitu non intueor, nuper terr€B jftliosy 
nunc McBcenates ^ Agrippas habeo, — summo jam mante 
poHtos, But he was much to hlame for it ; to a wise staid 
man this is nothing, we cannot all be honoured and rich, all 
Csesars ; if we will be content, our present state is good ; and 
in some men's opinion to be preferred. Let them go on, get 
wealth, offices, titles, honours, preferments, and what they 
will themselves, by chance, fraud, imposture, simony, and 
indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, and 
parasitical insinuation, by impudence and timeserving, let 
them climb up to advancement in despite of virtue, let them 
** go before, cross me on every side," ^ me non offejidunt modo 
non in oculos incurranty as he said, correcting his former 
error, they do not offend me so long as they run not into 
mine eyes. I am inglorious and poor, compositd paupertate, 
but I live secure and quiet ; they are dignified, have great 
means, pomp, and state, they are glorious; but what have 
they with it ? * " Envy, trouble, anxiety, as much labour to 
maintain their place with credit, as to get it at first.'* I am 
contented with my fortunes, spectator e hnginquo^ and love 
Neptunum proctd a terra spectare furentem ; he is ambitious, 
and not satisfied with his; "but what *gets he by it? to 
have all his life laid open, his reproaches seen ; not one of a 
thousand but he hath done more worthy of dispraise and 
animadversion than commendation ; no better means to help 
this than to be private." Let them run, ride, strive as so 
many fishes for a crumb, scrape, climb, catch, snatch, cozen, 
collogue, temporize and fleer, take all amongst them, wealth, 
honour, ^and get what they can, it offends me not : 

e " me mea tellus 
Lare secreto tntoqne tegat/' 

Boables ; mihi turpe reUnqni est. Hor. nt probra cjna pateant? nemo TlTeiui qui 

1 lipsius, epist. qnsest. 1. 1, ep. 7* noa habet in yitSi ploia Tituperatlmie 

s Lipsius, epist. lib. 1, epist. 7. ^ Glo- qnam laude digna; his malis non melius 

ria condtem habet inyicUam, pari onere occurritur, qnam si bene latneris. * Bi 

rremitur retinendo ac acquirendo. omnes fiuna per urbes garrala laQdib 

Qnid aliud ambitiosus sibi parat qnam « Sen. Her. Fnr. 
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" I am well pleased with mj fortunes," ^ Vivo et regno simul 
ista relinquens. 

I have learned " m what state soever I am, therewith to 
be contented," Philip, iv. 11. Come what can come, I am 
prepared. Naveferar magna an parvd, ferar unus et idem, 
I am the same. I was once so mad to bustle abroad, and 
seek about for preferment, tire myself, and trouble all my 
friends, sed nihil labor tantus profecit ; nxim dum alios ami- 
coram mors avocat, aliis ignotus sum, his invisus, alii large 
promittuni, intercedunt iUi mecum soliciti, hi vand spe lac- 
tant ; dum alios ambio, hos capto, iUis innotesco, atas perit, 
anni dejluunt, amid faiigantur, ego deferor, et jam, mundi 
tasus, humanaque satur injidelitatis, acquiesco. ^ And so I 
say still; although I may not deny, but that I have had 
some ^ bountiful patrons and noble benefactors, ne sim interim 
ingratus, and I do thankfully acknowledge it, I have received 
some kindness, quod Deus - iUis henefidum rependat, si non 
pro votis, fortasse pro meritis, more peradventure than I 
deserve, though not to my desire, more of them than I did 
expect, yet not of others to my desert; neither am I am- 
bitious or covetous, for this while, or a Suffenus to myself; 
what I have said, without prejudice or alteration shall stand. 
And now as a mired horse that struggles at first with all his 
might and main to get out, but when he sees no remedy, that 
his beating will not serve, lies still, I have laboured in vain, 
rest satisfied, and if I may usurp that of * Prudentius, 

*' Inyeni portnm; spes et fortana valete, 
Nil mihi Yobiscum, Indite nunc alios.'* 

" Mine haven's foand, fortune and hope adien, 
Mock others now, for I have done with you." 

1 Hor. *' I Ure like a king without es, years glide away, I am put off, and 

toy of these acquisitions." > " Bat now tired of the world, and surfeited 

■II my labour was unprofitable; fbr with human worthlessness, I rest con- 

wliile death took off some of my tent." * The right honourable Lady 

ftiends, to others I remain unknown, or Prances, Countess Dowager of Exeter, 

little liked, and these deceive me with The Lord Berkeley. * Distichon ejus in 

lUse promises. Whilst I am canvassing militem Ohristianum e Grseco. Engraven 

one party, captiyating another, making on the tomb of Fr. Puccius the Floren- 

myself known to a th&d, my age increas- tine in Rome. Ohytrssus, in deliciis. 

VOL. n. 21 
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MEMB. VII. 

Against Beptdse, Abuses^ Injuries^ Contempts, DiBgraceSy 
Contumelies, Slanders, Scoffs, S^c, 

RepuheJ] I may not yet conclude, think to appease pas- 
sions, or quiet the mind, till such time as I have likewise 
removed some other of their more eminent and ordinary 
causes, which produce so grievous tortures and discontents; 
to divert all, I cannot hope ; to point alone at some few of 
the chiefest, is that which I aim at. 

Repulse and disgrace are two main causes of discontent, 
but to an understanding man not so hardly to be taken. 
Caesar himself hath been denied, ^ and when two stand equal 
in fortune, birth, and all other qualities alike, one of necessity 
must lose. Why shouldst thou take it so grievously? It 
hath been a familiar thing for thee thyself to deny others. If 
every man might have what he would, we should all be 
deified, emperors, kings, princes; if whatsoever vain hope 
suggests, insatiable appetite affects, our preposterous judg- 
ment thinks fit were granted, we should have another chaos 
in an instant, a mere confusion. It is some satisfaction to 
him that is repelled, that dignities, honours, offices, are not 
always given by desert or worth, but for love, affinity, friend- 
ship, affection, ^ great men's letters, or as commonly they are 
bought and sold. • " Honours in court are bestowed not ac- 
cording to men's virtues and good conditions (as an old court- 
ier observes), but as every man hath means, or more potent 
friends, so he is preferred." With us in France (* for so their 
own countryman relates) " most part the matter is carried by 
favour and grace ; he that can get a great man to be his me- 

1 Psederatus in 300 Lacedsemoniorum que potentior, e6 magia honoratnr. 

numerum aon electus ri«it, gratulari se ^ Sesellius, lib. 2, de repub. Gallorum. 

dicens civitatem habere 300 elves se meli- Favore apud nos et gratia plerumque rea 

ores. 3 Kissing goes by ikvour. agitur ; et qui oommodum aliquem nacti 

s iBneas Syl. de miser, curial. Dantur sunt intercessorem, aditaw fere hAbent 

honores in curiis non secundum honores ad omnes prsafectuias. 
et Tirtutes, sed ut qnic^ue ditior est at- 
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diator, runs away with all the preferments" Indignissimui 
plerumgue prcBfertur^ Vatinius Catoni, ilhrndatus Idttdaiis 
simo; 

" Servi dominantnr; aselli 
Omantnr phaleris, dephalerantnr equi." i 

An illiterate fool sits in a man's seat, and the common people 
hold him learned, grave and wise. " One professeth (^ Cai'- 
dan well notes) for a thousand crowns, but he deserves not 
ten, when as he that deserves a thousand cannot get ten." 
Solarium non dot muUis salem. As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. And oftentimes, which Machiavel seconds, 
^Principes non sunt qui oh insignem virttUem principatu 
digni sunt, he that is most worthy wants employment; he 
that hath skill to be a pilot wants a ship, and he that could 
govern a commonwealth, a world itself, a king in conceit, 
wants means to exercise his worth, hath not a poor office to 
manage, and yet all this while he is a better man that is fit 
to reign, etsi careat regno, though he want a kingdom, * " than 
he that hath one, and knows not how to rule it;" a lion 
serves not always his keeper, but oftentimes the keeper the 
lion, and as * Polydore Virgil hath it, multi reges tU pupilli oh 
inscitiam non regunt sed reguntur. Hiero of Syracuse was 
a brave king, but wanted a kingdom ; Perseus of Macedon 
had nothing of a king, but the bai*e name and title, for he 
could not govern it ; so great places are often ill bestowed, 
worthy persons unrespected. Many times too, the servants 
have more means than the masters whom they serve, which 
•Epictetus counts an eyesore and inconvenient. But who 
can help it ? It is an ordinary thing in these days to see a 
base impudent ass, illiterate, unworthy, insufficient, to be pre- 
ferred before his betters, because he can put himself forward, 
because be looks big, can bustle in the world, hath a fair out- 

1 *^ Slares gorern; asses are decked niis^Tix decern consequi potest. ^^Epist. 

with trappings ; horses are deprired of' dedic. disput. Zeubbeo Boudemontio, et 

them." s Imperitas peritl munus oc- Oosmo Bacelaio. ^ Quum is qui rcw* 

oapat, et sic apad Tulgus habetur. lUe nat, et regaandi sit imperitus. & lib. 

profitetar xnille coronatis, cum nee de- 22, hist. ^ Ministri locupletiores eunft 

3em mereator; alius e diyerso mille dig- lis quibns ministratur. 
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side, can temporize, collogue, insinuate, or hath good store of 
friends or monej ; whereas a more discreet, modest, and bet- 
ter deserving man shall lie hid or have a repulse. 'Twas so 
of old, and ever will be, and which Tiresias adviseth Ulysses 

in the * poet,-^ " Accipe qud ratione qtteas ditescere^ &C., 

is still in use ; lie, flatter and dissemble ; if not, as he con- 
cludes, ^^ Ergo pauper eris," then go like a beggar as thou 

art Er^mus, Melancthon, Lipsius, BudaBus, Cardan, lived 
and died poor. Gesner was a silly old man, bcundo innixus^ 
amongst all those huffing cardinals, swelling bishops that 
flourished in his time, and rode on footcloths. It is not 
honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers men, "The 
race is not to the swifl, nor the battle to the strong," but as 
the wise man said, 'Chance, and sometimes a ridiculous 
chance. ^ Casus plerumque ridiculus muUos devavit 'Tis 
fortune's doings as they say, which made Brutus now dying 
exclaim, misera virtus^ ergo nihil quam verba eras, atqui 
ego te tanquam rem exerceham, sed tu serviebas forttmae.^ Be^ 
lieve it hereafter, my friends I virtue serves fortune. Yet 
be not discouraged (0 my well deserving spirits) with this 
which I have said, it may be otherwise, though seldom I con- 
fess, yet sometimes it is. But to your farther content, I'll 
tell you a * tale. In Moronia pia, or Moronia felix, I know 
not whether, nor how long since, nor in what cathedral 
church, a fat prebend fell void. The carcass scarce cold, 
many suitors were up in an instant The first had rich 
friends, a good purse, and he was resolved to outbid any man 
before he would lose it, every man supposed he should carry 
it. The second was my lord Bishop's chaplain (in whose 
gift it was), and he thought it his due to have it The third 
was nobly bom, and he meant to get it by his great parents, 
patrons, and allies. The fourth stood upon his worth, he had 
newly found out strange mysteries in chemistry, and other 

1 Hor. lib. 2, Sat. 6. ^^ Learn how to 70a as a reality, wUle yon are yourself 

now rich.^* < Solomon, Bocles. ix. 11. the slaye of fortune." 6 Tale quid eat 

■ Sat. Menip. « " wretched virtue I apud Valent. Andream, Apolog. manip. S, 

r)U are therefore nothing but words, and apol. 89. 
have all this tAme been looking upon 
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rare inventions, which he would detect to the public good. 
The fifth was a painful preacher, and he was commended by 
the whole parish where he dwelt, he had all their hands to 
his certificate. The sixth was the prebendary's son lately 
deceased, his father died in debt (for it, as they say), left a 
wife and many poor children. The seventh stood upon fair 
promises, which to him and his noble friends had been for- 
merly made for the next place in his lordship's gift. The 
eighth pretended great losses, and what he had suffered for the 
church, what pains he had taken at home and abroad, and 
besides he brought noblemen's. letters. The ninth had mar- 
ried a kinswoman, and he sent his wife to sue for him. The 
tenth was a foreign doctor, a late convert, and wanted means. 
The eleventh would exchange for another, he did not like the 
former's site, could not agree with his neighbours and fellows 
upon any terms, he would be gone. The twelfth and last 
was (a suitor in conceit) a right honest,' civil, sober man, an 
excellent scholar, and such a one as Hved private in the uni- 
versity, but he had neither means nor money to compass it ; 
besides he hated all such courses, he could not speak for him- 
self, neither had he any friends to solicit his cause, and there- 
fore made no suit, could not expect, neither did he hope for, 
or look after it. The good bishop, amongst a jury of com- 
petitors thus perplexed, and not yet resolved what to do, or 
on whom to bestow it, at the last, of his own accord, mere 
motion and bountiful nature, gave it freely to the university 
student, altogether unknown to him but by fame ; and to be 
brief, the academical scholar had the prebend sent him for a 
present. The news was no sooner published abroad, but all 
good students rejoiced, and were much cheered up with it, 
though some would not believe it; others, as men amazed, 
said it was a miracle ; but one amongst the rest thanked God 
for it, and said Nuncjuvat tandem stvdiosum esse, et Deo in- 
iegro corde servire. You have heard my tale ; but alas it is 
but a tale, a mere fiction, 'twas never so, never like to be, 
and so let it rest. Well, be it so then, they have wealth and 
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honour, fortune and preferment, every man (there's no rena- 
edy) must scramble as he may, and shift as he can ; jet Car- 
dan comforted himself with this, ^ ^^ the star Fomahant would 
make him immortal," and that ^ after his decease his books 
should be found in ladies' studies : ^Diffnum laitde virum Miisa 
vetat mori. But whj shouldest thou take thy neglect, thj can- 
vass so to heart ? It may be thou art not fit ; but as a ^ child 
that puts on his father's shoes, hat, headpiece, breastplate, 
breeches, or holds his spear, but is neither able to wield the 
one, or wear the other : so wouldest thou do by such an office, 
place, or magistracy ; thou art unfit ; " And what is dignity 
to an unworthy man, but" (as ^Salvianus holds), "a gold 
ring in a swine's snout ? " Thou art a brute. Like a bad 
actor (so ® Plutarch compares such men in a tragedy), dicL- 
demaferty at vox non auditur: Thou wouldest play a king's 
part, but actest a down, speakest like an ass. ^ Magna petis^ 
PhaetoUy et quca non-viribus istis, &c., as James and Jolm the 
sons of Zebedee did ask they knew not what : Tiescis, teme- 
rarte, nescis ; thou dost, as another Suffenus, overween thy- 
self ; thou art wise in thine own conceit, but in other more 
mature judgment altogether unfit to manage such a business. 
Or be it thou art more deserving than any of thy rank, God 
in his providence hath reserved thee for some other fortunes, 
sic superis visum. Thou art humble as thou art, it may be ; 
hadst thou been preferred, thou wouldest have forgotten God 
and thyself, insulted over others, contemned thy friends, 
' been a block, a tyrant, or a demi-god, sequiturque superbia 
formami *" Therefore," saith Chrysostom, "good men do 
not always find grace and favour, lest they should be pufifed 
up with turgent titles, grow insolent and proud." 

Injuries, abuses, are very offensive, and so much the more 
in that they think veterem ferendo invitant novam, "by taking 

1 Stella Fomahant immortalitatem da- in naribns suis ? <i In Lysandro. 

^it. SLib delib.propriis. SHor. "The ^Qyid. Met. 8 Magistratus Tirum in- 

muse forbids the praiseworthy man to dicat. *Ideo boniyirialiquandogprati' 

die.'* < Qui induit thoracem aut gale- am non accipiunt, ne in superbiam ele- 

am, &o. 6 Lib. 4 de guber. Dei. Quid yentur ventositate jactantise, ne altitudt 

OBt dignitas indigao oiii drculus aureus muneris negiigentiores efflciat. 
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one they provoke another ; " but it is an erroneous opinion, 
for if that were true, there would be no end of abusing each 
other; lis litem generat ; 'tis much better with patience to 
bear, or quietly to put it up. If an ass kick me, saith Soc- 
rates, shall I strike him again ? And when ^ his wife Xan- 
tippe struck and misused him, to some friends that would 
have had him strike her again, he replied, that he would not 
make them sport, or that tiiey should stand by and say, Eia 
Socrates, eia Xaniippe, as we do when dogs fight, animate 
them the more by clapping of hands. Many men spend 
themselves, their goods, friends, fortunes, upon small quarrels, 
and sometimes at other men's procurements, with much vex- 
ation of spirit and anguish of mind, all which with good 
advice, or mediation of fiiends, might have been happily 
composed, or if patience had taken place. Patience in such 
cases is a most sovereign remedy, to put up, conceal, or dis- 
semble it, to ^ forget and forgive, * " not seven, but seventy- 
seven times, as often as he repents forgive him ; '* Luke xvii. 
3, as our Saviour enjoins us, stricken, "to turn the other 
side ; " as our * Apostle persuades us, " to recompense no man 
evil for evil, but as much as is possible to have peace with all 
men ; not to avenge ourselves, and we shall heap burning 
coals upon our adversary's head." " For * if you put up 
wrong (as Chrysostom comments), you get the victory ; he 
that loseth his money, loseth not the conquest in this our phi- 
losophy." If he contend with thee, submit thyself unto him 
first, yield to him. Durum et durum non faciunt murum, as 
the diverb is, two refractory spirits will never agree, the only 
means to overcome is to relent, ohsequio vinces, Euclid in 
Plutarch, when his brother had angered him, swore he would 
be revenged ; but he gently replied, • " Let me not live if I 
do not make thee to love me again," upon which meek answer 
he was pacified, 

i JSlian. * Itijuriamm remedimn privattis est, non est privatns victoriSl ia 

est obUvio. s Mat. xyiii. 22, Mat. r. hac philosophic. « Dispeream nisi te 

89. * Rom. xii. 17. ^ Si toleras in- ultns fnero : dispeream nisi ut me dei]i« 

miam, yictor evadis ; qui enim peoaniis oeps ames effecero. 
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1 ** Flectitnr obseqnio cnrvatas ab arbore ramus, 
Frangis si vires experiare taas." 

** A branch if easily bended yields to thee, 
Pall hard it breaks; the difference yon see." 

The noble family of the Colonni in Eome, when they were 
expelled the city by that furious Alexander the Sixth, gave 
the bending branch therefore as an impress, with this motto, 
Fkcti potest J frangi non potest, to signify that he might break 
them by force, but so never make them stoop, for they fled iu 
the midst of their hard usage to the kingdom of Naples, and 
were honourably entertained by Frederick the king, accord- 
ing to their callings. Gentleness in this case might have 
done much more, and let thine adversary be never so per- 
verse, it may be by that means thou mayest win him; 
^favore et benevolenttd etiam immanis animus mansuescity soft 
words pacify wrath, and the fiercest spirits are so soonest 
overcome ; * a generous lion will not hurt a beast that lies 
prostrate, nor an elephant an innocuous creature, but is infes- 
ttis infestiSy a terror and scourge alone to such as are stubborn, 
and make resistance. It was the symbol of Emanuel Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, and he was not mistaken in it, for 

^** Quo qaisque est major, magis est placabiUs irsB, 
Et faciles motns mens generosa capit." 

** A greater man is soonest pacified, 
A noble spirit qaickly satisfied.** 

It is reported by * Gualter Mapes, an old historiographer of 
ours (who lived four hundred years since), that King Edward, 
senior, and Llewellyn, prince of Wales, being at an interview 
near Aust, upon Severn, in Gloucestershire, and the prince 
sent for, refused to come to the king ; he would needs go 
over to him ; which Llewellyn perceiving, • " went up to the 

1 Joach. Camerarias, Embl. 21, cent. 1. saplentissime rex, ait, tua htimilitas me- 

3 Heliodorus. 8 Reipsa reperi nihil am vicit superblam, et sapientia triumo 

esse homini melius &cilitate et dementlpi. phayit ineptiam ; collum ascende quod 

Ter. Adelph. * Orid. 6 Oamden in contra te fatuus erexi, intrabis terrain 

Olouc. 8 Usque ad pectus ingressus quam hodie fecit tuam benignitas, &o. 
88t aquam, &c., cymbam amplectens, 
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arms in nrater, and embracing his boat, would have carried 
him out upon his shoulders, adding that his humility and wis- 
dom had triumphed over his pride and folly ; and thereupon 
was reconciled unto him and did his homage." If thou canst 
not so win him, put it up, if thou beest a true Christian, a 
good divine, an imitator of Christ, Q " for he was reviled and 
put it up, whipped and sought no revenge,") thou wilt pray for 
thine enemies, ^ " and bless them that persecute thee ; " be 
patient, meek, humble, &c. An honest man will not offer 
thee injury, prohus non vuU ; if he were a brangling knave, 
'tis his fashion so to do ; where is least heart is most tongue ; 
quo quisgue stuUior, ed magis insoUscity the more sottish he is, 
still the more iasolent ; * " Do not answer a fool according to 
his folly." If he be thy superior, *bear it by all means, 
grieve not at it, let him take his course ; Annitus and Melitus 
• ••' may kill me, they cannot hurt me ; " as that generous 
Socrates made answer in like case. Mens immota manet, 
though the body be torn in pieces with wild horses, broken 
on the wheel, pinched with fiery tongs, the soul cannot be dis- 
tracted. Tis an ordinary thing for great men to vilify and 
insult, oppress, injure, tyrannize, to take what liberty they 
list, and who dare speak against ? Miserum est ah eo kediy 
a quo non possis queri, sl miserable thing 'tis to be injured of 
him, from whom is no appeal ; ^ and not safe to write against 
him that can proscribe and punish a man at his pleasure, 
which Asinius Pollio was aware of, when Octavianus pro- 
voked him. 'Tis hard I confess to be so injured; one of 
Chilo's three difficult things : ' " To keep counsel ; spend his 
time well ; put up injuries ; " but be thou patient, and ® leave 
revenge unto the Lord. •** Vengeance is mine and I will 
repay, saith the Lord." — " I know the Lord," saith ^^ David, 
" will avenge the afflicted and judge the poor." — " No man 

1 Ghrysostom. oontumeliis affectas est tiitnm in eum scribere qui potest pro- 

et eas pertulit; opprobriis, nee ultus scribere. 7 Arcana tacere, otium recte 

est ', Terberibns csesus, nee Ticeai reddi- collocare, iqjuriam posse ferre, difflcilli- 

lit. s Rom. zii. 14. > Pror. mum. 8 pgal. xlr. > Rom. ziL 

Ck>ntend not with a greater man. Prov. v> Pgal. ziii. 12. 

Oocidere possunt. ^Noh fiusUe ant 
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(as ^ Plato farther adds) can so severely punish his advCT«- 
(Muy, as God will such as oppress miserable men." 



8 ** Itemm Ule rem jndicatam judicat, 
Majoreqne mnlct& malctat.' 



>» 



If there be any religion, any Gk>d, and that God be just, it 
«hall be so ; if thou believest the one, believe the other ; 
Mrit^ erit, it shall be so. Nemesis comes after, sero sed serid^ 
stay but a little and thou shalt see GU>d's just judgment 
overtake him. 

8 " Baro antecedentem scelestnm 
Deseruit pede poena claado." 

" Yet with sure steps, though lame and slow, 
Vengeance overtakes the trembling villain's speed." 

Thou shalt perceive that verified of Samuel to Agag, 1 Sam. 
XV. 33. " Thy sword hath made many women childless, so 
shall thy mother be childless amongst other women." It shall 
be done to them as they have done to others. Conradinus, that 
brave Suevian prince, came with a well prepared army into 
the kingdom of Naples, was taken prisoner by King Charles, 
and put to death in the flower of his youth ; a little afler 
(ultionem Oonradim mortis, Pandulphus CoUinutius, Hist* 
Neap, lib. 5, calls it). King Charles's own son, with two 
hundred nobles, was so taken prisoner, and beheaded in like 
sort. Not in this only, but in all other offences, quo quisgue 
pececU in eo punietur, *they shall be punished in the same 
kind, in the same part, like nature, eye with or in the eye, 
head with or in the head, persecution with persecution, lust 
with effects of lust ; let them march on with ensigns displayed, 
let drums beat on, trumpets sound taratantarra, let them sack 
cities, take the spoil of countries, murder infants, deflower 
virgins, destroy, bum, persecute, and tyrannize, they shall be 
fully rewarded at last in the same measure, they and theirs, 
and that to their desert. 

1 Nullus tarn severe inlmicum suam " He adjudicates judgment again, and 
ulcisci potest, quam Beus solet miscrorum punishes with a still greater penal >.'■' 
fppressores. * Arcturus in Plant. ^ Hor. 8, od. 2. * Wisd. zi. 6. 
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1 ^ Ad generam Gereris sine csede et sanguine paaci 
Descendant reges et sicca morte tyranni.'* 

" Few tyrants in their beds do die, 
But stabb'd or maim'd to hell they hie.'* 

Oftentimes too a base contemptible fellow is the instrument 
of Grod's justice to punish, to torture, and vex them, as an 
ichneumon doth a crocodile. Tbey shall be recompensed 
according to the works of their hands, as Haman was hanged 
on the gallows he provided for Mordecai ; ^ They shall have 
sorrow of heart, and be destroyed from under the heaven," 
Thren. iii. 64, 65, 66. Only be thou patient: ^vindt qui 
patitur ; and in the end thou shalt be crowned. Yea, but 'tis 
a hard matter to do this, flesh and blood may not abide it ; 
*tis grave^ grave ! no (Chrysostom replies), non est grave^ 6 
homo ! 'tis not so grievous, * '^ neither had God commanded 
it, if it had been so difficult" But how shall it be done ? 
^ Easily," as he follows it, ^^ if thou shalt look to heaven, be- 
hold the beauty of it, and what Grod hath promised to such 
as put up injuries." But if thou resist and go about mm vi 
repeUere, as the custom of the world is, to right thyself, or 
hast given just cause of offence, 'tis no injury then, but a 
condign punishment; thou hast deserved as much: A te 
prindpium, in te recidit crimen quod a te Juit ; peccdstiy 
qmesce, as Ambrose expostulates with Cain, lib. 3, de Abel et 
Cain, * Dionysius of Syracuse, in his exile, was made to 
stand without door, patienter ferendum, fartasse nos tale quid 
fecimus, quum in honore essemus, he wisely put it up, and 
laid the fault where it was, on his own pride and scorn, which 
m his prosperity he had formerly showed others. 'Tis *Tul- 
ly's axiom, ferre ea molesiissime homines non debent, qtus 
ipsorum ctdpd contrtxcta sunt, self do, self have, as the say- 
ing is, they may thank themselves. For he that doth wrong 
must look to be wronged again ; habet et musca splenem^ et 

1 JuTenal. * Apud ChristlanoB non potero? teutAlh si ooelum Rospezerls ; et 

qui patitur, sed qui fiicit injuriam miser cgus pulchritudinem, et quod poUicetur 

Mt. Leo, fier. ' Neque prsecepisset Deus, &c. * Valer. Ub. 4, eap. 1. 

Deufl si graye foisset ; sed qua ratione ^ Sp. Q. firat. 
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formicce sua bilis tnest. The least flj hath a spleen, and a 
little bee a sting. ^ An ass overwhelmed a thistlewarp's nest, 
the little bird pecked his galled back in revenge; and the 
bumblebee in the fable flung down the eagle's eggs out of 
Jupiter's lap. Bracides, in Plutarch, put his hand into a 
mo^ise's nest and hurt her young ones, she bit him by the 
finger; ^I see now (saith he) there is no creature so con- 
temptible, that will not be revenged. 'Tis lex talionis, and the 
nature of all things so to do ; if thou wilt Uve quietly thyself, 
•do no wrong to others ; if any be done thee, put it up, with 
patience endure it, for *"this is thankworthy/' saith our 
apostle, "if any man for conscience towards God endure 
grief, and suffer wrong undeserved ; for what praise is it if 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently? 
But if when you do well, ye suffer wrong and take it patiently, 
there is thanks with God ; for hereunto verily we are called." 
Qui mala nonfert, ipse sihi testis est per impcUientiam quod 
bonus non est, " he that cannot bear injuries, witnesseth 
against himself that he is no good man," as Gregory holds. 
* " 'Tis the nature of wicked men to do injuries, as it is the 
property of all honest men patiently to bear them." /m- 
proUtas nvllo flectitur obsequio. The wolf in the ® emblem 
sucked the goat (so the shepherd would have it), but he kept 
nevertheless a wolf's nature ; 'a knave will be a knave. In- 
jury is on the other side a good man's footboy, his Jldus 
Achates^ and as a lackey follows him wheresover he goes. 
Besides, misera est fortuna qtue caret inimico, he is in a 
miserable estate that wants enemies ; ^ it is a thing not to be 
avoided, and therefore with more patience to be endured. 
Cato Censorius, that upright Cato of whom Paterculus gives 
that honourable eulogium, bene fecit quod aliter f<zcere non 
potuitf was •fifty times indicted and accused by his fellow- 

1 Camerarius, Emb. 75, cent. 2. < Pa- 7 Naturam expellas ftirca licet, usqne re- 

pse, inquit : nullum animal tarn pusil- curret. ^ By many indignities we com« 

lum quod non cupiat ulcisci. s Quod to dignities. Tibi subjicito quae fiant 

tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. aliis, furtum, conyitia, &c. £t in iis in 

* 1 Pet. ii. 6 Siquidem malorum pro- te admissis non excandesces. Epictetus. 

prium est inferre damna, et bonorum ^ Plutarch, quinquagies Catoni dies dicta 

pedissequa est injuria. o Alciat. emb. ab inimiclB. 
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citizens, and as ^Ammianus well hath it, Quis erit innocens 
ti clam vel palam a^cusdsse suffidat f if it be sufficient to 
accuse a man openly or in private, who shall be free ? If 
there were no other respect than that of Christianity, religion 
and the like, to induce men to be long-suffering and patient, 
yet methinks the nature of injury itself is sufficient to keep 
them quiet, the tumults, uproars, miseries, discontents, anguish, 
loss, dangers that attend upon it might restrain the calamities 
of contention ; for as it is with ordinary gamesters, the games 
go to the box, so falls it out to such as contend ; the lawyers 
get all ; and therefore if they would consider of it, aliena 
perictila cantos, other men's misfortunes in this kind, and 
common experience might detain them. *The more they 
contend, the more they are involved in a labyrinth of woes, 
and the catastrophe is to consume one another, like the ele- 
phant and dragon's conflict in Pliny ; ^ the dragon got under 
the elephant's belly, and sucked his blood so long, till he fell 
down dead upon the dragon, and killed him with the fall, so 
both were ruined. 'Tis a hydra's head, contention ; the more 
they strive, the more they may ; and as Praxiteles did by 
his glass, when he saw a scurvy face in it, brake it in pieces ; 
but for that one he saw many more as bad in a moment : 
for one injury done they provoke another cum foenore, and 
twenty enemies for one. Noli irritare crcibrones, oppose not 
thyself to a multitude ; but if thou hast received a wrong, 
wisely consider of it, and if thou canst possibly, compose thy- 
self with patience to bear it. This is the safest course, and 
thou shalt find greatest ease to be quiet. 

' I say the same of scoffs, slanders, contumelies, obloquies, 
defamations, detractions, pasquilling libels, and the like, which 
may tend any way to our disgrace ; 'tis but opinion ; if we 
could neglect, contemn, or with patience digest them, they 
would reflect on them that offered them at first. A wise 

1 lib. 18. * Hoc 8cio pro certo qaod quispiam, sive rera is dixerit, siTe fliln, 
■i com ttercore certo, Tinno sea vincor, maximam tibi coronam texueris si man- 
semper ego macolor. > Ub. 8, cap. 2. saetd conTitinm tuleris. Chrys. in 6 
^Obloquvtns ««t, probrumque tibi intulit cap. ad Rom. ser. 10. 
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citizen, I know not whence, had a scold to his wifb ; when 
she brawled, he played on his drum, and by that means mad- 
ded her more, because she saw that he would not be moved. 
Diogenes in a crowd when one called him back, and told him 
how the boys laughed him to scorn. Ego, inquit, ncn rvdecr^ 
took no notice of it Socrates was brought upon the stage 
by Aristophanes, and misused to his face, but he laughed as 
if it concerned him not ; and as ^lian relates of him, what- 
soever good or bad accident or fortune befell him, going in or 
coming out, Socrates still kept the same countenance ; even 
so should a Christian do, as Hierom describes him, per in-- 
famiam et bonam famam grmsari ad tmmortcdttcUem, march 
on through good and bad reports to immortality, ^ not to be 
moved ; for honesty is a sufficient reward, proJntas sibi pr^e- 
mium ; and in our times the sole recompense to do well, is, 
to do well ; but naughtiness will punish itself at last, *-6n- 
probis ipsa nequitia suppUdurru As the diverb is, 

• 

^ Qni ben^ fecemnt, illi ana facta seqneiitiir; 

Qui maid fecemnt, facta sequentur eos: " 

" They that do well, shall have reward at last; 
But they that ill, shall suffer for that's past." 

Yea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonoured, degraded, 
exploded; my notorious crimes and villanies are come to 
light (deprendi miserum est), my filthy lust, abominable op* 
pression and avarice lies open, my good name's lost, my 
fortune's gone. I have been stigmatized, whipt at post, 
arraigned and condemned, I am a common obloquy, I have 
lost my ears, odious, execrable, abhorred of Grod and men. 
Be content, 'tis but a nine days' wonder, and as one sorrow 
drives out another, one passion another, one cloud another, 
one rumour is expelled by another ; every day almost come 
new news unto our ears, as how the sun was eclipsed, 
meteors seen in the air, monsters bom, prodigies, how the 

1 Tnllius, episfc. Dolabells, tn finrti sis eorum in&met injuriam. < Boethiiui 
animo ; et tua moderatio, constantia, consol. lib. 4, pros. 8. 
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Turks were overthrown in Persia, an earthquake in Hel- 
vetia, Calabria, Japan, or China, an inundation in Holland, 
a great plague in Constantinople, a fire at Prague, a dearth 
in Germany, such a man is made a lord, a bishop, another 
hanged, deposed, pressed to death, for some murder, treason, 
rape, theft, oppression, all which we do hear at first with a 
kind of admiration, detestation, consternation, but by and 
by they are buried in silence ; thy father's dead, thy brother 
robbed, wife runs mad, neighbour hath killed himself; 'tis 
heavy, ghastly, fearful news at first, in every man's mouth, 
table-talk; but after a while who speaks or thinks of it? 
It will be so with thee and thine offence, it will be forgotten 
in an instant, be it theft, rape, sodomy, murder, incest, 
treason, &c, thou art not the first offender, nor sbalt not be 
the last, 'tis no wonder, every hour such malefactors are 
called in question, nothing so common, Qiwcunque in poptdo, 
quocunque svh axe} Comfort thyself, thou art not the sole 
man. If he that were guiltless himself should fling the 
first stone at thee, and he alone should accuse thee that were 
faultless, how many executioners, how many accusers wouldst 
thou have ? If every man's sins were written in his fore- 
head, and secret faults known, how many thousands would 
parallel, if not exceed thine offence ? It may be the judge 
that gave sentence, the jury that condemned thee, the spec- 
tators that gazed on thee, deserved much more, and were 
far more guilty than thou thyself. But it is thine infelicity to 
be taken, to be made a public example of justice, to be a 
terror to the rest; yet should every man have his desert, 
thou wouldest peradventure be a saint in comparison ; vexait 
censura columbas, poor souls are punished ; the great ones do 
twenty thousand times worse, and are not so much as spoken of. 



2 " Non rete accipitri tenditnr neqne milvio, 

Qui male facinnt nobis; illis qui nil facimit tenditnr.*' 

" The net*8 not laid for kites or birds 
But for the harmless still our gins we 
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Be not dismayed then, humanum est errare^ we are all 
fiinners, daily and hourly subject to temptations, the best of 
us is a hypocrite, a grievous oflTender in God's sight, Noah, 
Lot, David, Peter, &c, how many mortal sins do we com- 
mit ? Shall I say, be penitent, ask forgiveness, and make 
amends by the sequel of thy life, for that foul offence thou 
hast committed ? recover thy credit by some noble exploit, as 
Themistocles did, for he was a most debauched and vicious 
youth, sed juventce maculas prceclaris factis delemt, but made 
the world amends by brave exploits ; at last become a new 
man, and seek to be reformed. He that runs away in a 
battle, as Demosthenes said, may fight again ; and he that 
hath a fall may stand as upright as ever he did before. 
Nemo desperet meliora lapsus, a wicked liver may be re- 
claimed, and prove an honest man; he that is odious in 
present, hissed out, an exile, may be received again with all 
men's favours, and singular applause ; so Tully was in 
Rome, Alcibiades in Athens.. Let thy disgrace then be 
what it will, quod fit, infectum non potest esse, that which is 
past cannot be recalled ; trouble not thyself, vex and grieve 
thyself no more, be it obloquy, disgrace, &c. No better way, 
than to neglect, contemn, or seem not to regard it, to make no 
reckoning of it, Deesse rohur arguit dicadias; if thou be 
guiltless it concerns thee not: — 

1 " Irrita vaniloqnae quid cnras spicnla lingnsB, 
Latrantem curatne alta Diana canem? " 

Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog ? They de- 
tract, scoff and rail, saith one, ^ and bark at me on every 
side; but I, like that Albanian dog sometimes given to 
Alexander for a present, vindico me ah iUis solo coniemptUy 
I lie still and sleep, vindicate myself by contempt alone. 
■ Expers terroris Achilles armatus ; as a tortoise in his shell, 



1 Camerar. Bmb. 61, cent. 8* " Why Diana care for the barking of a dog? »» 
diould you regard the harmless shafts of s Lipsius, elect, lib. 8, alt. Latrant m«, 
a Tain-speaking tongue— does the exalted jaceo, ac taceo, &c. < Gatuliiu. 
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^ virttUe med me tnvolvo, or an urchin round, nil moror ictVA^ 
^ a lizard in camomile, I decline their fury and am safe. 

** Integritas virtasque suo mnnimine tuta, 
Non patet adversas morsibus invidisa : " 

" Virtue and integrity are their own fence, 
Care not for envy or what comes from thence." 

Let them rail then, scoff, and slander, sapiens contumelid 
non afficitur, a wise man, Seneca thinks, is not moved be- 
cause he knows, contra Sycophantce morsum non est reme- 
dium, there is no remedy for it; kings and. princes, wise, 
grave, prudent, holy, good men, divine, all are so served 
alike. * Jane a tergo quern nvUa ciconia pinsit, Ante- 
vorta and Postvorta, Jupiter's guardians, may not help in 
this case, they cannot protect; Moses had a Dathan, a 
Corath, David a Shimei, Grod himself is blasphemed ; nondum 
fdix es si te nondum turha deridet It is an ordinary thing 
so to be misused. ^ Regium est cum bene feceris male audire, 
the chiefest men and most understanding are so vilified ; let 
him take his * course. And as that lusty courser in -3Ssop, 
that contemned the poor ass, came by and by after with his 
bowels burst, a pack on his back, and was derided of the 
same ass : contemnentur ah its quos ipsi priiis contempsere^ et 
irridehmtur ab iis quos ipsi prius irrisere, they shall be con- 
temned and laughed to scorn of those whom they have for- 
merly derided. Let them contemn, defame, or undervalue, 
insult, oppress, scoff, slander, abuse, wrong, curse and swear, 
feign and lie, do thou comfort thyself with a good conscience, 
in sinu gaudeas, when they have all done, *"a good con- 
science is a continual feast," innocency will vindicate itself ; 
and which the poet gave out of Hercules, diisfruitur iratisj 
enjoy thyself, though all the world be set against thee, con- 

1 The symbol of I. Keyenheder, a Oa- insipientis sermone pendere? Tolliiis, 2, 
rinthian baron, salth Sambucus. ^ The de flnibus. o Tua te conscientia sal- 
symbol ct Gtonzaga, duke of Iklantua. yare, in cubiculum iugredere, ubi secure 
3 Pers. Sat. 1. 4 Magui animi est inju- requiescas. Minuifc se quodammodo pro- 
riafi deepioere, Seneca de Ira, cap. 81. ba bonitaa conscientisB secretum, BoethS- 
6 Quid tarpios quam sapientis yitam ex us, 1. 1, pros. 4. 
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temn and say with him, JSlogium mihi praforihus^ my posj 
is, " not to be moved, that ^ my palladium, my breastplate, 
my buckler, with which I ward all injuries, offences, lies, 
slanders ; I lean upon that stake of modesty, so receive and 
break asunder all that foolish force of liver and spleen/' 
And whosoever he is that shall observe these short instruc- 
tions, without all question he shall much ease and benefit 
himself. 

In fine, if princes would do justice, judges be upright, cler- 
gymen truly devout, and so live as they teach, if great men 
would not be so insolent, if soldiers would quietly defend us, 
the poor would be patient, rich men would be liberal and 
humble, citizens honest, magistrates meek, superiors would 
give good example, subjects peaceable, young men would 
stand in awe ; if parents would be kind to their children, and 
they again obedient to their parents, brethren agree amongst 
themselves, enemies be reconciled, servants trusty to their 
masters, virgins chaste, wives modest, husbands would be lov- 
ing and less jealous ; if we could imitate Christ and his apos- 
tles, live after God's laws, these mischiefs would not so 
frequently happen amongst us ; but being most part so iireo- 
oncilable as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, factious, and 
malicious, prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such 
fiery spirits, so captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to 
virtue, void of grace, how should it otherwise be? Many 
men are very testy by nature, apt to mistake, apt to quarrel, 
apt to provoke and misinterpret to the worst, everything that 
is said or done, and thereupon heap unto themselves a great 
deal of trouble, and disquietness to others, smatterers in other 
men's matters, talebearers, whisperers, liars, they cannot 
speak in season, or hold their tongues when they should, ^Et 
suam partem itidem tacere, cum aliena est orcUto ; they will 
speak more than comes to their shares, in all companies, and 
by those bad courses accumulate much evil to their own souls 

1 Ringantur licet et maledicant ; Palla- exdpio et frango stulttsBiinain impetnm 
dinm iUud pectorl oppono, uon moTeri : fiyons. Putean. lib. 2, epiat. 58. *iai. 
eonsisto modestisB yeluti sudi innitenB, glor. Act. 8, Plautua. 
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(qui contendit, sihi convicium facit), their life is a perpetual 
brawly they snarl like so many dogs, with their wives, chil- 
dren, serrants, neighbours, and all the rest of their friends, 
they can agree with nobody. But to such as are judicious^ 
meek, submissive, and quiet, these matters are easily reme- 
died ; they will forbear upon all such occasions, neglect, con- 
temn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, or wisely turn it 
offl If it be a natural impediment, as a red nose, squint eyes, 
crooked legs, or any such imperfectiouj infirmity, disgrace, 
reproach, the best way is to speak of it first thyself, * and so 
thou shah surely take away all occasions from others to jest 
at, or contemn, that they may perceive thee to be careless 
of it Vatinius was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, 
to prevent his enemies' obloquies and sarcasms in that kind ; 
or else by prevention, as Cotys, king of Thrace, that brake a- 
company of fine glasses presented to him, with his own hands, 
lest he should be overmuch moved when they were broken 
by chance. And sometimes again, so that it be discreetly 
and moderately done, it shall not be amiss to make resistance, 
to take down such a saucy companion, no better means to 
vindicate himself to purchase final peace ; for he that suffers 
himself to be ridden, or through pusillanimity or sottishness 
will let every man baffle him, shall be a common laughing- 
stock to flout at. As a cur that goes through a village, if he 
clap his tail between his legs, and run away, every cur will 
insult over him ; but if he bristle up himself, and stand to it, 
give but a countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
him : much is in a man's courage and discreet carriage of 
himself. 

Many other grievances there are, which happen to mortals 
in this life, from friends, wives, children, servants, masters, 
companions, neighbours, our own defaults, ignorance, errors, 
intemperance, indiscretion, infirmities, &c., and many good 
remedies to mitigate and oppose them, many divine precepts 

1 Bion said his father yns a rogue, his to show that nought belonged to htm buft 
tiottMr a whore, to -ptemait obloquy, and goods of the mind. 
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to counterpoise our hearts, special antidotes both in Scripture 
and human authors, which, whoso will observe, shall purchase 
much ease and quietness unto himself; I will point out a few. 
Those prophetical, apostolical admonitions are well known to 
all; what Solomon, Siracides, our Saviour Christ himself 
hath said tending to this purpose, as " Fear Grod ; obey the 
prince ; be sober and watch ; pray continually ; be angry but 
sin not ; remember thy last ; fashion not yourselves to this 
world, &C. ; apply yourselves to the times ; strive not with a 
mighty man ; recompense good for evil ; let nothing be done 
through contention pr vainglory, but with meekness of mind, 
every man esteeming of others better than himself ; love one 
another ; " or that epitome of the law and the prophets, which 
our Saviour inculcates, " love Grod above all, thy neighbour 
as thyself;" and "whatsoever you would that men should do 
unto you, so do unto them ; " which Alexander Severus writ 
in letters of gold, and used as a motto, ^ Hierom commends 
to Celantia as an excellent way, amongst so many enticements 
and worldly provocations, to rectify her life. Out of human 
authors take these few cautions, ^ " Know thyself. * Be con- 
tented with thy lot. * Trust not wealth, beauty, nor parasites, 
they will bring thee to destruction. * Have peace with all 
men, war with vice. * Be not idle. ' Look before you leap. 
® Beware of, Had I wist. • Honour thy parents, speak well 
of friends. Be temperate in four things, Ungua, locuUs, oculisj 
et poculis. Watch thine eye. ^^ Moderate thine expenses. 
Hear much, speak little, '^susUne et ahstine. If thou seest 
aught amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep thine own 
counsel, reveal not thy secrets, be silent in thine intentions. 
** Give not ear to taletellers, babblers, be not scurrilous in 
conversation : ^' jest without bitterness ; give no man cause 

ilib. 2, ep. 26. s^osce teipsum. rentem.siaequnm; aliter, feias; pnestef 

* Contentus abi. ^ Ne Adas opibus, parentibus pietatem, amicis dilectionem. 
nequepaiasitis. trahuntin prsecipitiam. lo Oomprime Iinguam< Quid de qaoque 
ft Pacem cum hominibus habe, bellum Tiro et cui dlcas saepe caveto. Libentius 
cum ▼itiis. Othon. 2, imperat. symb. audias qudim loquaris; viye ut yiyas. 

• Daemon te nunquam otiosum inyeniat. n Epictetus : optime feceris si ea ftigeris 
^eron. 7 Diu deliberandum quod quae in alio reprehendis. Nemini dixeria 
Statuendum est semel. 8 Insiplentis quae nolis efferri. is Page susuTrones. 
Mt dicere non put&ram. » AmM pa- Percontatorom ftigito, &g. » Sint 
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of offence ; set thine house in order ; * take heed of surety- 
ship. ^ Fide et diffide, as a fox on the ice, take heed whom 
you trust. • Live not beyond thy means. * Give cheerfully. 
Pay thy dues willingly. Be not a slave to thy money ; *omit 
not occasion, embrace opportunity, lose no time. Be humble 
to thy superiors, respective to thine equals, affable to all, •but 
not familiar. Flatter no man. ^ Lie not, dissemble not. 
Keep thy word and promise, be constant in a good resolu- 
tion. Speak truth. Be not opiniative, maintain no factions. 
Lay no wagers, make no comparisons. • Find no faults, 
meddle not with other men's matters. Admire not thyself. 
• Be not proud or popular. Lisult not. Fortunam reverenter 
habe, ^* Fear not that which cannot be avoided. ^ Grieve 
not for that which cannot be recalled. ^ Undervalue not thy- 
self. ^'Accuse no man, commend no man rashly. Go not to 
law without great cause. Strive not with a greater man. 
Cast not off an old friend, take heed of a reconciled enemy. 
^* K thou come as a guest stay not too long. Be not un- 
thankfuL Be meek, merciful, and patient. Do good to alL 
Be not fond of fair words. ^'^ Be not a neuter in a faction ; 
moderate thy passions. ^' Think no place without a witness. 
^' Admonish thy friend in secret, commend him in public 
Keep good company. ^* Love others to be beloved thyself. 
Ama tanquam osurus. Amicus tarda Jias. Provide for a 
tempest. Noli irritare crahrones. Do not prostitute thy soul 
for gain. Make not a fool of thyself to make others merry. 
Marry not an old crony or a fool for money. Be not over- 
solicitous or curious. Seek that which may be found. Seem 
not greater than thou art. Take thy pleasure soberly. 

■al68 sine TiUtate. Sen. i Sponde, quod vitari non potest. u De re amis- 

5T89sto noza. > Gamerar. emb. 55, cent, sa irreparabili ne doleas. ^^ Tanti eris 
, caye cui credas, Tel nemini Adas. Epi- aliis quanti tibi faexis. '^ Neminem 
eharmus. < Tecum habita. < Bu dat cito laudes Tel accuses. l^Nullius hos- 
^ui cito dat. ^ Post est occasio calva. pitis grata est mora longa. ^^ Solonls 
Nimia Ikmiliaritas parit contemptum. lex apud Aristotelem ; Gtellius, lib. 2, 
1 Mendacium servile vitium. ^ Area- cap. 12. "^^ Nullum locum putes sin« 
num nequeinscrutaberisulliuB unquam, teste, semper adesse I>eum cogita. 
oommissumque teges, Hor. lib. 1, ep. 19. ^^ Secretd amicos admone, lauda palam. 
Nee tua laudabis studia ant aliena repren- i^ tTt ameris, amabilis esto. Eros et An- 
des. Hor. ep. lib. 18. ^ Ne te qusesiy- teros gemelli Veneris, amatio et ledamac 
eiis extra. lo Stultum est timere, tio. Plat. 
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Ocymum ne terUo. ^Ldve merrily as than canst. 'Take 
heed bj other men's examples, Gro as thoa wonldest be 
met^ sit as thou wouldest be fomid, * yield to the time, follow 
the stream. Wilt thou live free from fears and cares ? * Live 
innocently, keep thyself upright, thou needest no other keep- 
er/' &c. Look for more in Isocrates, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, &&, and for defect^ consult with cheese trenchers 
and painted doths. 



MEMB. VHX 

Agcdnst MeUmcholy itself, 

** Evert man," saith * Seneca, "thinks his own burden 
the heaviest," and a melancholy man above aU others com- 
plains most; weariness of life, abhorring all company and 
light, fear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of mind, bashfulness, 
and those other dread symptoms of body and mind, must 
needs aggravate this misery ; yet compared to other maladies, 
they are not so heinous as ihej be taken. For first this dis- 
ease is either in habit or disposition, curable or incurable. 
If new and in disposition, 'tis commonly pleasant, and it may 
be helped. If inveterate, or a habit, yet they have ludda 
intervaUa, sometimes well, and sometimes ill ; or if more con- 
tinuate, as the ^Yegentes were to the Romans, 'tis hostis 
magis assiduus quam gravis^ a more durable enemy than 
dangerous; and amongst many inconveniences, some com- 
forts are annexed to it. First it is not catching, and as 
Erasmus comforted himself, when he was grievously sick of 
the stone, though it was most troublesome, and an intolerable 
pain to him, yet it was no whit offensive to others, not loath- 
some to the spectators, ghastly, fulsome, terrible, as plagues, 

1 Dam ftta sintmt vivite Iseti, Seneca, nee contra flamina flato. < Nulla cer- 

* Id apprime in yita utile, ex aliis obaer- tior custodia innocenttil : inezpngnabile 

rare sibi quod ex usu siet. Ter. spum munimentom munimento non eget^. 

farm in carsn currenti cede Axrori. Cret- 5 Unicuique suum onus intolerabile yI- 

izandum cum Crete. Temporibus servi, detur. * Uyius. 
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apoplexies, leprosies, wounds, sores, tetters, pox, pestilent 

agues are, which either admit of no company, terrify or 

offend those that are present. In this malady, that which is, 

is wholly to themselves ; and those symptoms not so dreadful, 

if they be compared to the opposite extremes. They are 

most part bashful, suspicious, solitary, <&c., therefore no such 

ambitious, impudent intruders as some are, no sharkers, no 

cony-catchers, no prowlers, no smellfeasts, praters, panders, 

parasites, bawds, drunkards, whoremasters ; necessity and 

defect compel them to be honest ; as Mitio told Demea in the 

^comedy, * 

" HaBc si neqtie ego neqae tu fecimos, 
Non sinit egestas facere nos.** 

" If we be honest 'twas poverty made us so ; " if we melan- 
choly men be not as bad as he that is worst, 'tis our dame 
melancholy kept us so : Non deerat voluntas sedfacuUas.^ 

Besides they are freed in this from many other infirmities, 
solitariness makes them more apt to contemplate, suspicion 
wary, which is a necessary humour in these times, ^Nam pol 
qui maxime cavet, is scepe catUor capitis est, ^ he that takes 
most heed, is often circumvented and overtaken." Fear and 
sorrow keep them temperate and sober, and free them from 
any dissolute acts, which jollity and boldness thrust men 
upon ; they are therefore no sicarii, roaring boys, thieves or 
assassins. As they are soon dejected, so they are as soon, by 
soft words and good persuasions, reared. Wearisomeness of 
life makes them they ai*e not so besotted on the transitory 
vain pleasures of the werld. If they dote in one thing, they 
are wise and well understanding in most other. If it be in- 
veterate, they are insensati, most part doting, or quite mad, 
insensible of any wrongs, ridiculous to others, but most happy 
and secure to themselves. Dotage is a state which many 
much magnify and commend ; so is simplicity and folly, as 
he said, ^ hie furor, 6 superi, sit mihi perpetuus. Some think 

1 Ter. Seen. 2, Adelphtu. s ^* 'TwM not the will but the way was wanting '* 
Plantos. * PetroodnB Oatul. 
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fools and dizzards live the merriest lives, as Ajax in Sopho- 
cles, Nihil scire vita jucundissima, '' 'tis the pleasantest life 
to know nothing ; iners malorum remedium ignorantia, " igno- 
rance is a downright remedy of evils." These curious arts 
and laborious sciences, Galen's, Tully's, Aristotle's, Justinian's, 
do but trouble the world some think ; we might live better 
with that illiterate Virginian simplicity, and gross ignorance ; 
entire idiots do best, they are not macerated with cares, tor- 
mented with fears and anxiety, as other wise men are ; for 
as ^he said, if folly were a pain, you should hear th«n howl, 
roar, and cry out in every house, as you go by in the street, 
but they are most free, jocund, and merry, and in some 
* countries, as amongst the Turks, honoured for saints, and 
abundantly maintained out of the common stock.' They are 
no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for fools and madmen tell 
commonly truth. In a word, as they are distressed, so are 
they pitied, which some hold better than to be envied, better 
to be sad than merry, better to be foolish and quiet, qudm 
sapere et ringi, to be wise and still vexed ; better to be mis- 
^ erable than happy ; of two extremes it is the best. 



SECT. IV. MEMB. I. 

SuBSECT. I. — Of Physic which cwreth vrith Medicines, 

After a long and tedious discourse of these six non-nat- 
ural things and their several rectifications, all which are com- 
prehended in diet, I am come now at last to Pharmac&uJdcBy 
or that kind of physic which cureth by medicines, which 
apothecaries most part make, mingle, or sell in their shops. 
Many cavil at this kind of physic, and hold it unnecessary, 
unprofitable to this or any other disease,- because those coun- 
tries which use it least, live longest, and are begt in health, 

1 Parmeno CselestiiuB, Act. 8. Si stul- lib. 1, fol. 89. s Quia hodie beatior, 
titia dolor esaet, in nulla non domo ^u- quam cui licet stultum esse, et eorundem 
iatus audires. s Bnsbequius. Sands, immunitatibus frui. Sat. Menip. 
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as ^ Hector Boethius relates of the isles of Orcades, the peo- 
ple ar^ still sound of body and mind, without any use of 
physic, the J live commonly 120 years, and Ortelius in his 
itinerary of the iuhabitants of the Forest of Arden, ^ " they 
are very painful, longlived, sound,'* &c. *Martianus Capella, 
speaking of the Indians of his time, saith, they were (much 
like our western Indians now) " bigger than ordinary men, 
bred coarsely, very longlived, insomuch, that he that died at 
a hundred years of age, went before his time," &c. Dami- 
anus A-Gk)es, Saxo-Grammaticus, Aubanus Bohemus, say 
the like of them that live in Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Bi- 
armia, Coreha, all over Scandia, and those northern countries, 
they are most healthful, and very longlived, in which places 
there is no use at all of physic, the name of it is not once 
heard. Dithmarus Bleskenius in his accurate description of 
Iceland, 1607, makes mention, amongst other matters, of the 
inhabitants, and their manner of living, * " which is dried fish 
instead of bread, butter, cheese, and salt meats, most part 
they drink w^ater and whey, and yet without physic or physi- 
cian, they live many of them 250 years." I find the same 
relation by Lerius, and some other writers, of Indians in 
America. Paulus Jovius in his description of Britain, and 
Levinus Lemnius, observe as much of this our island, that 
there was of old no use of * physic amongst us, and but little 
at this day, except it be for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting 
courtiers, and stall-fed gentlemen lubbers. The country peo- 
ple use kitchen physic, and common experience tells us, that 
they live freest from all manner of infirmities, that make 
least use of apothecaries' physic. Many are overthrown by 
preposterous use of it, and thereby get their bane, that might 
otherwise have escaped ; ® some think physicians kill as many 
as they save, and who can tell, "^ " Qiiot TTiemison cegros au-' 

1 Ub. EQst. s Parro viyeiites, labo- loco panis habent; ita multosannos ssE^pe 

riosi, longseyi, suo contenti, ad centum 250 -absque medico et medicinal virunt. 

annoBTiyunt. « Lib. 6 de Nup. Philol. 6 Lib. de 4 complex. « Per mortes 

Ultra humanam fraf^litatom prolixi, ut a^unt ezperimenta et animas nostras ne- 

immaturd pereat qui oentenarius moria- gotiantur ; et quod aliis exitiale homl- 

tnr, &c. 4 Victus. eorum caseo et lacte nem occidere. lis impunitas gummai 

ooiuistdt, potas aqua et serum ; pisces Plinius. f Juyen. 
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tumno Occident uno f**^ How many murders they make in a 
year," quihus impune licet hominem occidere, " that may fireely 
kill folks," and have a reward for it, and according to the 
Dutch proverb, a new physician must have a new churchyard ; 
and who daily observes it not ? Many that did ill under physi- 
cians' hands, have happily escaped, when they have been 
given over by them, left to Grod and nature and themselves ; 
*twas Pliny's dilemma of old, * " every disease is either cur- 
able or incurable, a man recovers of it or is killed by it ; both 
ways physic is to be rejected. If it be deadly it cannot be 
cured ; if it may be helped, it requires no physician, nature 
will expel it of itself." Plato made it a great sign of an in- 
temperate and corrupt commonwealth, where lawyers and 
physicians did abound; and the Romans distasted them so 
much that they were often banished out of their city, as 
Pliny and Celsus relate, for 600 years not admitted. It is 
no art at all, as some hold, no not worthy the name of a lib- 
eral science (nor law neither), as ^ Pet And. Canonherius, a 
patrician of Rome and a great doctor himself, " one of their 
own tribe," proves by sixteen arguments, because it is merce- 
nary as now used, base, and as fiddlers play for a reward. 
Juridicis, medicis^ JUco fas vivere rapto, 'tis a corrupt trade, 
no science, art, no profession ; the beginning, practice, and 
progress of it, all is nought, full of imposture, uncertainty, 
and doth generally more harm than good. The devil him- 
self was the first inventor of it : Tnventum est medicina meum, 
said Apollo, and what was Apollo, but the devil? The 
Greeks first made an art of it, and they were all deluded by 
Apollo's sons, priests, oracles. If we may believe Varro, 
Pliny, Columella, most of their best medicines were derived 
ftx)m his oracles. jEsculapius his son had his temples erected 
to his deity, and did many famous cures ; but, as Lactantios 
holds, he was a magician, a mere imposter, and as his suooes- 

1 OmiiLi morbuB loChalls ant curabilis, non requiiit mediciim : nahxra expolM. 

tn Titam detlnit ant in mortem. Utro- * In interpretationes poUtico-momlM ia 1 

que igitur modo medicina inntiliB ; a! Aphorism, ffippoo. Qbros. 
bthalifli ourari non poteet ; si cusabilis, 
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Aors, Phaon, Podalirias, Melampius, Menecrates (another 
god), by charms, sp^ and ministry of bad spirits, performed 
most of their cures. The first that ever wrote in physic to 
any purpose, was Hippocrates, and his disciple and commen- 
tator Galen, whom Scaliger calls Fimhriam Hippocraiis ; hut 
as ^ Cardan censures them, hoth immethodical and ohscure, 
as all those old ones are, their precepts confused, their medi- 
cines obsolete, and now most part rejected. Those cures 
which they did, Paracelsus holds, were rather done out of 
their patients' confidence, ^and good opinion they had of 
them, than out of any skiU of theirs, which was very small, 
he saith,.they themselves idiots and infants, as are all their 
academical followers. The Arabians received it from the 
Greeks, and so the Latins, adding new precepts and medi- 
cines of their own, but so imperfect still, that through igno- 
rance of professors, impostors, mountebanks, empirics, dis- 
agreeing of sectaries (which are as many almost as there 
be diseases), envy, covetousness, and the like, they do much 
harm amongst us. They are so different in their consulta- 
tions, prescriptions, mistaking many times the parties' con- 
stitution, * disease, and causes of it, they give quite contrary 
physic ; * " one saith this, another that," out of singularity or 
opposition, as he said of Adrian, mvUitudo medicorum prin» 
eipem interfecit, "a multitude of physicians hath killed the 
emperor;" plus a medico quam a morho pericvli, "more 
danger there is from the physician, than from the disease." 
Besides, there is much imposture and malice amongst them. 
** All arts (saith * Cardan) admit of cozening, physic, amongst 
the rest, doth appropriate it to herself;" and tells a story of 
one Curtius, a physician in Venice ; because he was a stran- 
ger, and practised amongst them, the rest of the physicians 
did still cross him in all his precepts. If he prescribed hot 
medicines they would prescribe cold, miscentes pro ccUidis 

1 Prae&t. de contrad. med. > Opinio remedium pro alio. * Contrarias prof- 

fbcit medicos : a £ar gown, a yelyet cap, erunt sententias. Card. ^ Lib. 8 da 

the name of a doctor is all ia all. sap. Omnes artes firaudem admittun^ 

Morbufl aliiu pro sJio curator ; aliud sola medioixia sponte earn accersit. 
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frigiday pro frigidis kumida, pro purganiihus astringentioy 
binders for purgatives, omnia perturhahant. If the party 
miscarried, Ourtium damnahant, Curtius killed him, that dis- 
agreed from them ; if he recovered, then ^ they cured him 
themselves. Much emulation, imposture, malice, there is 
amongst them : if they be honest and mean well, yet a knave 
apothecary that administers the physic, and makes the medi- 
cine, may do infinite harm, by his old obsolete doses, adulter- 
ine dinigs, bad mixtures, quid pro quo, &c See Fuchsius, 
lib. 1, sect. 1, cap. 8, Cordus*8 Dispensatory, and Brassivola'a 
Mxamen simpl. &c. But it is their ignorance that doth more 
harm than rashness, their art is wholly conjectural, if it be 
an art, uncertain, imperfect, and got by killing of men, they 
are a kind of butchers, leeches, men-slayers; chirurgeons 
and apothecaries especially, that are indeed the physicians' 
hangmen, camijices, and common executioners; though to 
say truth, physicians themselves come not far behind; for 
according to that facete epigram of Maximilianus Urentius, 
what's the difference ? 

" ChimrguB medico quo diflfert? scilicet isto, 
Enecat hio succis, enecat ille manu : 
Gamifice hoc ambo tantum differre videntur, 
Tarditis hi faciunt, quod facit ille cit6.*' ^ 

But I return to their skill ; many diseases they cannot 
cure at all, as apoplexy, epilepsy, stone, strangury, gout, 
ToUere nodosam nescit medicina Podagram ;• quartan agues, 
a common ague sometimes stumbles them all, they cannot so 
much as ease, they know not how to judge of it If by 
pulses, that doctrine, some hold, is wholly superstitious, and 
I dare boldly say with * Andrew Dudeth, " that variety of 
pulses, described by Galen, is neither observed nor under- 
stood of any." And for urine, that is meretrix medicorum, 

1 Omnia aegrotus propria culp& perit, does in an instant.*' * ** Hedicins 

sed nemo nisi medicl beneficio restituitur. cannot cure the knotty gout." * lib. 

i^ppa. 3 u How does the surgeon 8, Crat. ep. Winceslao Raphreno. Ausim 

differ firom the doctor? In this respect : dicere, tot pulsuum differentias, qua 

one kills by drugs, the other by the describuntur a Galeno, nee a quoquam 

hand ; both only differ from the hang- intelligi, nee observari posse, 
man in this way, they do alowly what he 
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the most deceitful thing of all, as Forestus and some other 
physicians have proved at large; I say nothing of critic 
days, errors in indications, &c. The most rational of them, 
and skilful, are so often deceived, that as a Tholosanus infers 
" I had rather believe and commit myself to a mere empiric, 
than to a mere doctor, and I cannot sufficiently commend 
that custom of the Babylonians, that have no professed phy- 
sicians, but bring all their patients to the market to be 
cured ; " which Herodotus relates of the Egyptians ; Strabo, 
Sardus, and Aubanus Bohemus of many other nations. 
And those that prescribed physic, amongst them, did not so 
arrogantly take upon them to cure aU diseases, as our pro- 
fessors do, but some one, some another, as their skill and 
experience did serve ; ^ " one cured the eyes, a second the 
teeth, a third the head, another the lower parts," &c., not 
for gain, but in charity to do good, they made neither art, 
profession, nor trade of it, which in other places was ac- 
customed ; and therefore Cambyses in * Xenophon told Cyrus, 
that to his thinking physicians "were like tailors and 
cobblers, the one mended our sick bodies, as the other did 
our clothes." But I will urge these cavilling and contumeli- 
ous arguments no farther, lest some physician should mistake 
me, and deny me physic when I am sick ; for my part, I am 
well persuaded of physic ; I can distinguish the abuse from 
the use, in this and many other arts and sciences ; ^ Alintd 
vinum, alivd ebrietas^ wine and drunkenness are two distinct 
things. I acknowledge it a most noble and divine science, 
insomuch that Apollo, ^sculapius, and the ilrst founders 
of it, meritd pro diis h(d>iti, were worthily counted gods by 
succeeding ages, for the excellency of their invention. And 
whereas Apollo at Delos, Venus at Cyprus, Diana at Ephe- 
Bus, and those other gods were confined and adored alone 
in some peculiar places: JEsculapius had his temple and 

1 Lib. 28, cap. 7, syntax, art. mirab. singulorum morborum snnt singnli med- 

Ifallem ego ezpertis credere solum, quam ici ; alius curat oculos, alius dentes, alius 

mer6 ratiocinantibus : neque satis laudare caput, partes occultas alius. 8 Cyrop. 

possum institutum Babjionicum, &c. lib. 1. Velut yestium fractarum resam- 

s Herod. Euterpe, de .SIgyptiis Apudeos natores, &c. ^ Ohiys. horn. 
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altars everywhere, in Corintii, Lacedasmon, Athens, Thebe^ 
Epidaurus, &c. Fausanius records, for the latitude of his 
art, diety, worth, and necessity. With all virtuous and wise 
men, therefore, I honour the name and calling, as I am en- 
joined " to honour the physician for necessity's sake. The 
knowledge of the physician lifleth up his head, and in the 
sight of great men he shall be admired. The Lord hath 
created medicines of the earth, and he that is wise will not 
abhor them," Ecclus. Iviii. 1. But of this noble subject how 
many panegyrics are worthily written ? For my part, as 
Sallust said of QsiihA^ity prcestat sUere quam pauca dicere; 
I have said, yet one thing I will add, that this kind of 
physic is very moderately and advisedly to he used, upon 
good occasion, when the former of diet will not take place. 
And 'tis no other which I say, than that which Amoldas 
prescribes in his 8 Aphorism. ^"A discreet and goodly 
physician doth first endeavour to expel a disease by medici- 
nal diet, then by pure medicine;" and in his ninth, ^"he 
that may be cured by diet, must not meddle with physic" 
So in 11 Aphorism. *^'A modes! and wise physician will 
never hasten to use medicines, but upon urgent necessity, and 
that sparingly too;" because (as he adds in his 13 Apho- 
rism), *" Whosoever takes much physic in his youth, shall 
soon bewail it in his old age ; " purgative physic especially, 
which doth much debilitate nature. For which causes some 
physicians refrain from the use of purgatives, or else spar- 
ingly use them. * Henricus Ayrerus in a consultation for a 
melancholy person, would have him take as few purges as 
he could, " because there be no such medicines, which do not 
steal away some of our strength, and rob the parts of our 
body, weaken nature, and cause that cacochymia," which 
• Celsus and others observe, or ill digestion, and bad juice 

1 Prudens et plus modicus, morbiim nisi cogente necessitate. * Qaieunqtw 

ante expellere satagit, cibis medicinali- pharmacatur in juTentute, deflebit ia 

boflf quam puris mediciois. > Ouicun- senectate. <» Hildesh. spie. 2, de ineL 

que potest per alimenta restitui sanitas, fol. 276. Nnila eat fermi medidna pnr- 

fugiendus est penitos ustu medicamen- gans, quae non alfquam de yixibiu eC 

toram. "Modestuset sapiens medicug, partibus corporiB deprasdatnr. siib.!! 

Qunquam propexabit ad pharmaciam, et Bart. lib. 8, cap. 12. 
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through all the parts of it. Galen himself confesseth, ^ " that 
purgative physic is contrary to nature, takes away some of 
our best spirits, and consumes the very substance of our 
bodies ; " But this, without question, is to be understood of 
such purges as are unseasonably or immoderately taken; 
they have their excellent use in this, as well as most other 
infirmities. Of alteratives and cordials no man doubts, be 
they simples or compounds. I will, amongst that infinite 
variety of medicines which I find in every pharmacopoeia, 
every physician, herbalist, &c., single out some of the chiefest. 

SuBSECT. II. — Simples proper to Melancholy, against Exotic 

Simples. 

Medicines properly applied to melancholy, are either 
simple or compound. Simples are alterative or purgative. 
Alteratives are such as correct, strengthen nature, alter, any 
way hinder or resist the disease ; and they be herbs, stones, 
minerals, &c., all proper to this humour. For as there be 
divers distinct infirmities continually vexing us, 

kvTOfMTOi ^oiTwai Kcuca d^vrjTdlai ^povccu 
Sty^, hrsl ^wv^v k^ei2^o fjurjTiira Zei)c" 

" Diseases steal both day aod night on men, 
For Jupiter hath taken voice from them: " 

So there be several remedies, as * he saith, " each disease a 
medicine, for every humour ; " and as some hold, every clime, 
every country, and more than that, every private place hath 
his proper remedies growing in it, peculiar almost to the 
domineering and most frequent maladies of it. As *one 
discourseth, " wormwood groweth sparingly in Italy, because 
most part there they be misaffected with hot diseases ; but 
henbane, poppy, and such cold herbs ; with us, in Germany 

1 Ve yict. aout. Oinoe pnigans medi- tus, denar. med. Qusecunque regio pro 

eamentum, corpori purgato contrarinm, dncit simplicia, pro morbis regionis ; 

&c., auccos et gpiritas abdacit, substan- crescit raro absynthium ia Italia, quod 

tiam corpoTJB aufert. s Hesiod. op. ibi plerumqne morbi calidi, sed cicuta, 

' Henniius, prsef. pra. med. Quot mor- papayer, et herb» fHgidae ; apud noB 

IM>ram sunt iden, tot remediorum gen- Oennanoe et Polonos iibique provenit 

en rariis potentiis decorata. * Penot- absynthium. 
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and Poland, great store of it in every waste." Baracellas, 
Horto genially and Baptista Porta, Phydognomicce, lib. 6, cap. 
23, give many instances and examples of it, and bring many 
other proofs. For that cause belike that learned Fuchsias 
of Nuremburg, ^ " when he came into a village, considered 
always what herbs did grow most frequently about it, and 
those he distilled in a silver alembic, making use of others 
amongst them as occasion served." I know that many are 
of opinion, our northern simples are weak, imperfect, not so 
well concocted, of such force, as those in the southern parts, 
not so fit to be used in physic, and will therefore fetch their 
drugs afar off: senna, cassia out of -ZEgypt, rhubarb from 
Barbary, aloes from Socotra; turbith, agaric, myrobalans, 
hermodactyls, from the East Indies, tobacco from the West, 
and some as far as China, hellebore from the Antycirae, or 
that of Austria which bears the purple flower, which Mat- 
thiolus so much approves, and so of the rest. In the king- 
dom of Valencia in Spain, * Maginus commends two moun- 
tains, Mariola and Renagolosa, famous for simples ; ' Lean- 
der Albertus, * Baldus a mountain near the Lake Venacus in 
the territory of Verona, to which all the herbalists in the 
country continually flock ; Ortelius one in Apulia, Munster, 
Mons major in Istria ; others Montpelier in France ; Prosper 
Altinus prefers Egyptian simples, Garcias ab Horto Indian 
before the rest, another those of Italy, Crete, &c Many 
times they are over-curious in this kind, whom Fuchsius 
taxeth, Instit L 1, sec. 1, cap. 1, *"that think they do noth- 
ing, except they rake all over India, Arabia, ^Ethiopia, for 
remedies, and fetch their physic from the three quarters of 
the world, and from beyond the Garamantes. Many an old 
wife or country woman doth often more good with a few 

1 Quum in yillam Tenit, oonsideraTit Itiner. QalUa. * Baldiu mons prope 

que ibi cretxebant medicamenta simplicia Benaoum herbilegis maxime notng. 

flreqnentiora, et iis plerumque usiu dis- 6 Qui se nihil effociase arbitrantnr, nisi 

tillatis, et aliter« alimbacum ideo argen- Indiam, JBthiopiam, Arabiam, et nltn 

tenm circumferens. > Herbae medicis Garamantas a tribus mundi partibofl 

utiles omnium in Apulia feracissimse. exquisite remedia corradunt. Tatiaa 

B Geog* ad quos magnus herbariorum ssepe medetur mstica anus una, fro. 
ftvmBrus undique oonfluit. Sinoems 
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known and common garden herbs, than our bombast physi- 
cians with all their prodigious, sumptuous, far-fetched, rare, 
conjectural medicines ; " without all question if we have not 
these rare exotic simples, we hold that at home which is in 
virtue equivalent unto them, ours will serve as well as theirs, 
if they be taken in proportionable quantity, fitted and quali- 
fied aright) if not much better, and more proper to our con- 
stitutions. But so 'tis for the most part, as Pliny writes to 
Gallus, ^"We are careless of that which is near us, and 
follow that which is afar off, to know which we will travel 
and sail beyond the seas, wholly neglecting that which is 
under our eyes." Opium in Turkey doth scarce offend, with 
us in a small quantity it stupefies ; cicuta or hemlock is a 
strong poison in Greece, but with us it hath no such violent 
effects: I conclude with I. Voschius, who as he much in- 
veighs against those exotic medicines, so he promiseth by our 
European, a full cure and absolute of all diseases ; a capite 
ad ccdcem, nostrce regionis herhce nostris corporibus magis 
condticunt, our own simples agree best with us. It was a 
thing that Femelius much laboured in his French practice, 
to reduce all his cure to our proper and domestic physic; 
80 did ^ Janus Comarius, and Martin Rulandus in Germany, 
T. B. with us, as appeareth by a treatise of his divulged in 
our tongue 1615, to prove the sufficiency of English medi- 
cines, to the cure of all manner of diseases. If our simples 
be not altogether of such force, or so apposite, it may be, 
if like industry were used, those far-fetched drugs would 
prosper as well with us, as in those countries whence now 
we have them, as well as cherries, artichokes, tobacco, and 
many such. There have been divers worthy physicians, 
which have tried excellent conclusions in this kind, aiid 
many diligent, painful apothecaries, as G«sner, Besler, Ge- 
rard, &c., but amongst the rest those famous public gardens 

1 Ep. lib. 8. Prozimonim inouriosi Tdna. > Exotica r^ecit, domesticis so« 

longinqua sectamur, et ad ea c(^aoscen- lum nos coatentos esse Yoluit. Melch. 

da iter ingredi et mare traosmittere Role- Adamus, Tit. qjus. 
mas; at qiue sub oculis posita negligi- 

TOL. U. 23 
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of Padua in Italy, Nuremburg in Germany, Leyden in 
Holland, Montpelier in France (and ours in Oxford now in 
Heri, at the cost and charges of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Dan vers, Earl of Danby), are much to be commended, 
wherein all exotic plants almost are to be seen, and liberal 
allowance yearly made for their better maintenance, that 
young students may be the sooner informed in the knowl- 
edge of them ; which as * Fuchsius holds, " is most necessary 
for that exquisite manner of curing," and as great a shame 
for a physician not to observe them, as for a workman not to 
know his axe, saw, square, or any other tool which he must 
of necessity use. 

SuBSECT, ni. — AUeraHveSj Herbs, other Vegetables, S^c. 

Amongst these 800 simples, which Galeottus reckons up, 
Kb. 3, de promise, doctor, cap. 3, and many exquisite herbal- 
ists have written of, these few following alone I find ap- 
propriated to this humour; of which some be alteratives; 
* " which by a secret force," saith RenodsBus, " and special 
quality expel future diseases, perfectly cure those which are, 
and many such incurable effects." This is as well observed 
in other plants, stones, minerals, and creatures, as in herbs, 
in other maladies as in this. How many things are related 
of a man's skuU ? What several virtues of corns in a horse- 
leg, * of a wolf's liver, &c ? Of * divers excrements of beasts, 
all good against several diseases ? What extraordinary vir- 
tues are ascribed unto plants? ^Satyrium et eruca penem 
eriguntf vitex et nymphea semen extinguunt, *^some herbs 
provoke lust, some again, as agnus castus, water-lily, quite 
extinguisheth seed ; poppy causeth sleep, cabbage resisteth 
drunkenness, &c., and that which is more to be admired, that 
such and such plants should have a peculiar virtue to such 
particular parts, "^ as to the head, anise-seeds, foalfoot, betony, 

1 Instit. 1. 1, cap. 8, sec. l,.Ad exqnisi- < Galen, lib. epar. lupi hepaticos curat, 

tam eurandi rationem, quorum cognitio' * Stercus pecoris ad Epilepsiain, ftc 

imprimis necessaria est. s Quae caec^ 6 Priestpintle, rocket. > Sabina fsetum 

tI ac specific^ qualitate morbos futu- edncit. 7 Wecker. Vide Osifaldum 

tot axeent, lib. 1, cap. 10, Instit. Phar. Orollium, lib. de interais reram Bignattt- 
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ealaiaint, eyebrigbt, lavender, bays, roses, rue, sage, marjoram, 
peony, &c. For tbe lungs, calamint, licorice, enula campana^ 
hyssop, borebound, water ^rmander, &c. For tbe heart, bor- 
age, bugloss, saffron, bahn, basil, rosemary, violet, roses, &c. 
For tbe stomach, wormwood, mints, betony, balm, centaury, 
Borrel, purslain. For the liver, darthspine or camaepitis, ger- 
mander, agrimony, fennel, endive, succory, liverwort, barber- 
ries. For the spleen, maidenhair, finger-fern, dodder of thyme, 
hop, the rind of ash, betony. For the kidneys, grumel, parsley, 
saxifrage, plantain, mallow. For the womb, mugwort, penny- 
royal, feverfew, savin, &c. For the joints, chamomile, St 
John's-wort, origan, rue, cowslips, centaury the less, &c. And 
so to peculiar diseases. To this of melancholy you shall find 
a catalogue of herbs proper, and that in every part. See 
more in Wecker, Kenodeeus, Heumius, UK 2, cap. 19, &c. 
I will briefly speak <rf* them, as first <rf alteratives, which 
Galen in his third book of diseased parts, prefers before dimin- 
utives, and Trallianus brags, that he hath done more cures on 
melancholy men ^ by moistening, than by purging of them. 

BoTage.'\ In this catalogue, borage and bugloss may chal- 
lenge the chiefest place, whether in substance, juice, roots, 
seeds, flowers, leaves, decoctions, distilled waters, extracts, 
oils, &c., for such kind of herbs be diversely varied. Bugloss 
is hot and moist, and therefore worthily reckoned up amongst 
those herbs which expel melancholy, and ^exhilarate the 
heart, Galen, lib, 6, cap, 80, de simpl, med, Dioscorides, lib. 
4, cap, 123. Pliny much minifies this plant It may be 
diversely used ; as in broth, in * wine, in conserves, syrups, 
&c. It is an excellent cordial, and against this malady most 
frequently prescribed; a herb indeed of such sovereignty, 
that as Diodorus, lib, 7, bibl,, Plinius, lib, 25, cap, 2, et lib, 21, 
cap, 22, Plutarch, sympos, lib, 1, cap, 1, Dioscorides, lib, 5, 
cap, 40, Caelius, lib, 19, c, 3, suppose it was that famous Ne- 
penthes of * Homer, which Polydamna, Thonis's wife (then 

lis, de herbis particularibus parti cuiqtie ago. 'Vino inftiBum hilaritatem fi^it. 
tonyenientibas. i Idem Laurantios, ^ Odyas. A. 
sap. 9 s Bioor borago, gaudia semper 
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king of Thebes in Egypt), sent Helena for a token of such 
rare virtue, " that if taken steeped in wine, if wife and chil- 
dren, father and mother, brother and sister, and all thy dearest 
fiiends shoald die before thy face, thou couldst not grieve or 
shed a tear for them." 

^ Qui semel id patera mistiim Nepenthes laccho 
Hauserit, hie lachrymam, non si suavissima proles, 
Si germanns ei oharus, materqae paterque 
Oppetat, ante oculos ferro confossos atroci.** 

Helena's commended bowl to exhilarate the heart, had no 
other ingredient as most of our critics conjecture, than this 
of borage. 

Bdim,'\ Melissa, balm, hath an admirable virtue, to alter 
melancholy, be it steeped in our ordinary drink, extracted, or 
otherwise taken. Cardan, lib. 8, much admires this herb* 
It heats and dries, saith ^.Heumius, in the second degree, 
with a wonderful virtue comforts the heart, and purgeth aU 
melancholy vapours from the spirits, Matthiol. in lib, 3, cap. 
10, in Dioscoridem. Besides they ascribe other virtues to 
it, ^^^as to help concoction, to cleanse the brain, expel all 
careful thoughts, and anxious imaginations ; " the same words 
in effect are in Avicenna, Pliny, Simon Sethi, Fuchsius, 
Leobel, Delacampius, and every herbalist. Nothing better 
for him that is melancholy than to steep this and borage in 
his ordinary drink. 

Matthiolus, in his fifth book of Medicinal Epistles, reckons 
up scorzonera, '"not against poison only, falling-sickness, and 
such as are vertiginous, but to this malady ; the root of it taken 
by itself expels sorrow, causeth mirth and lightness of heart" 

Antonius Musa, that renowned physician to GaBsar Augus- 
tus, in his book which he writ of the virtues of betony, cap. 
6, wonderfully commends that herb, animas hominum et car- 

1 Idb. 2f cap. 2, praz. med. mirft yi gare, solicitaa imaginationes toUere. 

Isetitiam prsebiat et cor conflrmat, va- > Scoraonerie non solum ad yiperarnm 

rftea melancholicos purgat a 8piritibu6. morsuSf comitiales, yertiginoeos, sed per 

Proprlum est ejus animem hilarem se aocommodata radix tristttiam diacnilfei 

xeddere, concoctionem juvare, cerebri hilaritatemque conciliat. 
obstructiones resecarei solicitudines fa- 
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pord custodit, securas de metu reddit, it preserves both body 
and mind, from fears, cares, griefs ; cures falliDg-sickiiess, 
this and many other diseases, to whom Galen subscribes, lib. 
7, iimpL med. Dioscorides, lib. 4, cap, 1, &c • 

Marigold is much approved against melancholy, and oflen 
used therefore in our ordinary broth, as good against this and 
many other diseases. 

Hop.'\ Lupulus, hop, is a sovereign remedy; Fuchsius, 
cap, 58, Plant, hist, much extols it ; ^ " it purges all choler, 
and purifies the blood." Matthiol. cap. 140, in 4 Dioscor. 
wonders the physicians of his time made no more use of it, 
because it rarefies and cleanseth ; we use it to this purpose in 
our ordinary beer, which before was thick and fulsome. 

Wormwood, centaury, pennyroyal, are likewise magnified 
and much prescribed (as I shall after show), especially in 
hypochondriac melancholy, daily to be used, sod in whey; 
and as Bufibs Ephesias, * Areteus relate, by breaking wind, 
helping concoction, many melancholy men have been cured 
with the frequent use of them alone. 

And because the spleen and blood are often misaffected in 
melancholy, I may not omit endive, succory, dandelion, fumi- 
tory, &c, which cleanse the blood. Scolopendria, cicuta, 
ceterach, mugwort, liverwort, ash, tamarisk, genist, maiden- 
hair, &c, which must help and ease the spleen. 

To these I may add roses, violets, capers, feverfew, scor- 
dium, stoBchas, rosemary, ros solis, saffron, ocyme, sweet ap- 
ples, wine, tobacco, saunders, &c That Peruvian chamico, 
manstrosd facidtate, &c., Linshcosteus datura ; and to such 
as are cold, the "decoction of guaiacum, China, sarsapariUa, 
sassafras, the flowers of carduus benedictus, which I find 
much used by Montanus in his Consultations, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, Laelius Eugubinus, and others. * Bemardus Penottus 
prefers his herba solis, or Dutch sindaw, before all the rest in 

1 Bilem ntrainqtie detraUt. sangninem * Praef. denar. med. Omnes capitis do- 

murgat. * lib. 7, cap. 6. Laet. occid. lores et phantasmata tollit ; scias nullam 

mdife descript. lib. 10, cap. 2. > Heur- herbam in terris huic comparandam Tiii* 

nliis, 1. 2, consil. 185, Sooltadi consil. 77. bus et bonitate nasci. 
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this disease, ^ and will admit ^ no herb upon the eajr^ to be 
comparable to it." It excels Homer's moly, cures this, fall- 
ing-sickness, and almost all other infirmities. The same 
Penqttus speaks of an excellent balm out of Apooensis, 
which, taken to the quantity of three drops in a cup of wine, 
^ "• will cause a sudden alteration, drive away dumps, and 
cheer up the heart." Ant Guianerius, in his Antidotaiy, 
hath many such. * Jacobus de Dondis, the aggregator, re- 
peats ambergris, nutmegs, and allspice amongst the rest 
But that cannot be generaL Amber and spice will make g 
hot brain mad, good for cold and moist Gardas ab Horto 
hath many Indian plants, whose virtues he much magnifies 
in this disease. Lemnius, instU. cap. 58, admires rue, and 
commends it to have excellent virtue, ' " to expel vain imag- 
inations, devils, and to ease afflicted souls." Other things are 
much magnified ^ by writers, as an old cock, a ram's head, a 
wolf's heart borne or eaten, which Mercurialis approves > 
Prosper Altinus, the water of Nilus; Gomesius, all sea- 
water, and at seasonable times to be sea-sick ; goat's milk, 
whey, &c 

SuBSECT. rV. — Preci(ms Stones^ Metals, Minerak, AUeror 

fives. 

Precious stones are diversely censured ; many explode 
the use of them or any mineral in physic, of whom Thomas 
Erastus is the chief, in his tract against Paracelsus, and in an 
epistle of his to Peter Monavius, * " That stones can wcwk any 
wonders, let them believe that list, no man shall persuade me; 
for my part, I have found by experience there is no virtue in 
them." But Matthiolus, in his comment upon ^ Dioscorides, 
is as profuse on the other side, in their commendation ; so is 
Cardan, Renodseus, Alardus, Bueus, Encelius, Marbodeus, &c 

1 Optimum mendicamentum in celeri mi imaginationes et daemones eneliit. 

oordis confortatione, et ad omnes qui ^ Sckenkius, Hizaldus, Rhasis. • Cra- 

tiistantarf &c. ^ Rondoletius. Ele- tonia ep. vol. 1. Credat qui Tult gem- 

num quod yim habet miram ad hilar- mas mkahilia efflcere ; mihi qui et ra* 

itatem et multi pro secreto habent. tione et experientii didici aliter rem 

Sckenkius, obsery. med- cen. 5, obgerr. habere, nullus &cile persuadebit lUmuB 

86. s Affliotas ip«nte8 relevat, ani- ease verum. < L. de gemmis. 
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^ Matthiolus specifies in coral ; and Oswaldus Crollius, Basil, 
Chym. prefers the salt of coral. ^ Christoph. Encelius, lib, 3. 
cap. 131, will have them to be as so many several medicines 
against melancholy, sorrow, fear, dulness, and the like ; 
" Renodaens admires them, " besides they adorn kings' 
crowns, grace the fingers, enrich our household stuff, defend 
us from enchantments, preserve health, cure diseases, they 
drive away grief, cares, and exhilarate the mind." The par^ 
ticulars be these. 

Granatus, a precious stone so called, because it is like the 
kernels of a pomegranate, an imperfect kind of ruby, it 
comes from Calecut ; * " if hung about the neck, or taken in 
drink, it much resisteth sorrow, and recreates the heart' 
The same properties I find ascribed to the hyacinth and 
topaz. ^They allay anger, grief, diminish madness, much 
delight and exhilarate the mind. • " If it be either carried 
about, or taken in a potion, it will increase wisdom," saith 
Cardan, ^< expel fear; he brags that he hath cured many 
madmen with it, which, when they laid by the stone, were 
as mad again as ever they were at first." Petrus Bayerus, 
lib. 2, cap. 13, veni mecwn, Fran. Rueus, cc^, 19, de gemmiSy 
say as much of the chrysolite, "^ a friend of wisdom, an enemy 
to folly. Pliny, lib. 37, Solinus, cap. 52, Albertus de Lapid., 
Cardan., Encelius, lib, 3, cap, 66, highly magnifies the virtue 
of the beryl, * " it much avails to a good understanding, re- 
presseth vain conceits, evil thoughts, causeth mirth," &c. In 
the belly of a swallow there is a stone found called cheli- 
donius, * " which if it be lapped in a fair cloth, and tied to the 

1 Mai^ritas efc corallum ad melancho- tristitiam pellit. * Lapis hio gestatiu 

liam pTSBcipue yalent. s Margaritae et aut ebibitus prudentiam augnt, noctur- 

gemmffi spiritas confortant et cor, melan- nos timores pellit ; insanos hac sanavi, et 

choliam fagant. s Praefat. ad lap. quum lapidem abjeceriDt, erupit iierum 

pi«c. lib. 2, sect. 2, de mat. med. Re- stultitia. 7 Inducit sapientiam, fVigat 

giun coronas ornant, digitos illnstrant, staltitiam. Idem Cardanus, lunaticos 

supellectilem ditant, e fascino tuentur, juvat. » Confert ad bonum intellec- 

morbis medentnr, sanitatem conservant, turn, comprimit malas cogitationes, &c. 

mentem exhilarant, tristitiam pdlunt. Alacres reddit. » Albertus, Encelius, 

*BnceUu8, 1.8,0.4. Suspensus yel ebib- cap. 44, lib. 8. Plln. lib. 87, cap. 10. 

itus tristitisB multom resLstit, et cor re- Jacobus de Dondis : dextro bra«hio al- 

sreat. ^ Idem, cap. 5 et cap. 6, de Hya- ligatus sanat lunaticos, insanos, fhclt 

cin^o et Topasio Iram sedat et ani^ amabiles, jacnndos. 
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right arm, will cure lunatics, madmen, make them amiable 
and merry." 

There is a kind of onyx called a chalcedony, which hath 
the same qualities, ^'^ avails much against fantastic illusions 
which proceed from melancholy," preserves the vigour and 
'good estate of the whole body. 

The Eban stone, which goldsmiths use to sleeken their 
gold with, borne about or given to drink, ^hath the same 
properties, or not much unlike. 

Levinus Lemnius, Institttt, ad vit. cap. 58, amongst other 
jewels, makes mention of two more notable, carbuncle and 
coral, '"which drive away childish fears, devils, overcome 
sorrow, and hung about the neck repress troublesome dreams," 
which properties almost Cardan gives to that green coloured 

* emmetris if it be carried about, or worn in a ring ; Bueus 
to the diamond. 

Nicholas Cabeus, a Jesuit of Ferrara, in the first book of 
his Magnetical Philosophy, cap. 3, speaking of the virtues 
of a loadstone, recites many several opinions ; some say that 
if it be taken in parcels inward, si quis per frusta voret, JU" 
ventutem restituety it will, like viper^s wine , restore one to his 
youth ; and yet, if carried about them, others will have it to 
cause melancholy ; let experience determine. 

Mercurialis admires the emerald for its virtues in pacifying 
all affections of the mind ; others the sapphire, which is '* the 

* fairest of all precious stones, of sky-colour, and a great 
enemy to black choler, frees the mind, mends manners," &c 
Jacobus de Dondis, in his catalogue of simples, hath amber- 
gris, OS in corde cervi, • the bone in a stag's heart, a monoc- 
erot's horn, bezoar^s stone (^ of which elsewhere), it is found 
in the bell}* of a little beast in the East Indies, brought into 
Europe by Hollanders, and our countrymen merchants. 

1 Valet contra phantastieas illnaioiifiB u^nteo annulo gestatus. • Atm bfli 

ex melancholia. s Amentes sanat, adyenatar, omnium gemmamm pulcher- 

tristitiam pellit, inm, tee. * Valet ad rima, ooeli colorem refert. animam ab 

rtigandos tlmores et daemones, tarbulen- errore liberat. moree in melius mntat 

ta somnia abigit, et nocturnoci puerorum * Lon^ moeroribus feliciter medetur, de* 

timone oompescit. * Somnia betafiwit Uquiis, &c. ' See. 5, Memb. 1, Subfl. 6. 
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Benodaeus, cap, 22, Ub. B, de ment med. saith he saw two of 
these beasts alive, in the castle of the Lord of Vitry at 
Coubert. 

Lapis lazuli and armenus, because thej purge, shall be 
mentioned in their place. 

Of the rest in brief thus much I will add out of Cardan, 
Benodaeus, cap. 23, lib, 3, Rondoletius, lib. 1, de Testat. c. 15, 
&c. ^ " That almost aU jewels and precious stones have ex- 
cellent virtues " to pacify the affections of the mind, for which 
cause rich men so much covet to have them; ^and those 
smaller unions which are found in shells amongst the Per- 
sians and Lidians, by the consent of all writers, are very 
cordial, and most part avail to the exhilaration of the heart. 

MineraU.'] Most men say as much of gold and some, 
other minerals, as these have done of precious stones.! 
Erastus still maintains the opposite part. IHsput. in Para' 
celsum, cap. 4, fol. 196, he confesseth of gold, ' " that it 
makes the heart merry, but in no other sense but as it is in a 
miser's chest : " cU mihi plaudo simul ac nummos contemplor 
in arcdy as he said in the poet, it so revives the spirits, and 
is an excellent recipe against melancholy, 

4 For gold in physic is a cortUcU, 
Therefore he loved gold in special, 

Aurum potabile, *he discommends and inveighs against it, by 
reason of the corrosive waters which are used in it ; which 
argument our Dr. Guin urgeth against D. Antonius. ^ Eras- 
tus concludes their philosophical stones and potable gold, &c, 
" to be no better than poison," a mere imposture, a non ens , 
dug out of that broody hill belike this golden stone is, ubi 
nascetur ridicvhis mus. Paracelsus and his chemistical fol- 
lowers, as so many Promethei, will fetch fire from heaven, 

1 Gestamen lapidum et granmamm in arc& Tironun. ^ Ohaucer 6 An- 

loaximum fert auxilium et juTamen; rum non aurum. Noxium ob aquas 

unde qui dites sunt gemmas secum ferre rodentes. > Ep. ad Mona-rmm. Me- 

student. 2 Margarit«e et unioaes qusB tallica omnia in universum quoyismodo 

a conchis et piscibus apud Persas et In- parata, nee tut6 nee commod4 intra cov- 

Ids, ralde cordiales sunt, &c. s Au- pus sumi. 
rum laetitiam generat, non in oorde, sed 
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will cure all manner of diseases vrith minerals, accounting 
them the only physic on the other side. * Paracelsus calls 
Gkilen, Hippocrates, and all their adherents, infants, idiots, 
sophisters, &c. Apagesis istos qui Vulcamas istas metamor- 
phoses sugtUantf inscitice soboles, supinm pertinacite ahim^ 
nos, &c., not worthy the name of physicians, for want of 
these remedies ; and hrags that by them he can make a man 
live one hundred and sixty years, or to the world's end, with 
their ^ Alexipharmacums, Panaceas, Mummias, tmguentum 
Armarium, and such magnetical cures, Lampas vitee et 
mortis, Balneum IHance, Balsamum, Mlectrum Magico- 
physicum, Amuleta Marticdia, &c. What will not he and 
his followers effect ? He brags, moreover, that be was pri- 
mus medicorum, and did more famous cures than all the 
physicians in Europe besides, * " a drop of his preparations 
should go farther than a drachm, or ounce of theirs,** those 
loathsome and fulsome filthy potions, heteroclitical pills (so 
he calls them), horse medicines, ad qwyrum nspectum Oydop$ 
Polyphemus exhorrescerei. And though some condemn their 
skill and magnetical cures as tending to magical superstition, 
witchery, charms, &c., yet they admire, stiffly vindicate 
nevertheless, and infinitely prefer them. But these are both 
in extremes, the middle sort approve of minerals, though not 
in so high a degree. Lemnius, lib, 3, cap, 6, de occult, not, 
mir, commends gold inwardly and outwardly used, as in 
rings, excellent good in medicines ; and such mixtures as are 
made for melancholy men, saith Wecker, antid, spec, lib, 1, 
to whom Renodaeus subscribes, lib, 2, cap. 2, Ficinus, lib. 2, 
cap. 19, Fernel. meth. med. lib. 5, cap. 21, de Cardiacis, 
Daniel Sennertus, lib. 1, part. 2, cap. 9, Audemacus, Li- 
bavius, Quercetanus, Oswaldus Crollius, Euvonymus, Rubeus, 
and Matthiolus in the fourth book of his Epistles, Andreas a 
J^wen, epist ad Matthiolum, as commended and formerly 

1 In pang. Stultissimns pilus oodpitis omnes Aeademise. > Vide Brnestiua 

mei plus scit quam omnes yestri doctores, Bui^ratiom, edit. Fraoaker. 8to. 1611. 

et calceorum meorum annnli doctiores OrolUus and otiiers. sPlns profleiet 

Bunt qnam vaster Galenus et Ayicenna, gntta mea, quam tot eonim draehmie et 

barba mea plus experta est quam yestrss uncisa. 
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^ed hj Avicexma, Amoldus, and nmnj others ; ^ Matthiolus 
in the same place approves of potable gold, mercury, with 
axiany such chemical confections, and goes so far in approba- 
tion of them, that he holds ^ '^ no man can be an excellent 
physician that J[iath not some skill in chemistical distillations, 
and that chronic diseases can hardly be cured without 
mineral medicines ; " look for antimony among purgers. 

SuBSECT. V. — Compound Alteratives; Censure of Com^ 

pounds, and mixed Physic, 

Flint, lib, 24, c, 1, bitterly taxeth all compound medicines, 
•"Men's knavery, imposture, and captious wits, have in- 
vented these shops, in which every man's life is set to sale ; 
and by and by came in those compositions and inexplicable 
jopixtures, ^-fe^ed out of India and Arabia; a medicine 
for a botch must be had as far as the Red Sea.^' And 'tis 
not without cause which he saith ; for out of question they 
mre much to ^ blame in their compositions^ whilst they make 
infinite variety of mixtures, as ^Fuchsius notes. "They 
tiiink they get themselves gr^eat credit, excel others, and to 
he more learned than the rest, because they make many 
variations, but he accounts them fools, and whilst they brag 
of their skill, and think to get themselves a name, they be- 
come ridiculous, betray their ignorance and error." A few 
simples well prepared and understood, are better than such a 
heap of nonsense, confused compounds, which are in apothe- 
caries* shops ordinarily sold. " In which many vain, super- 
fluous, corrupt, exolete, things out of date are to be had 
(saith Comarius) ; a company of barbarous names given to 

1 NonnulU hixic supra modum indiil- ulceri parvo medicina a nubro Mari Im- 

gent, usum efesi nOQ adeo magnum, non portatur. ^Araoldua, Aphor. 15. Fal- 

tamen abjiciendum censeo. > Ausim lax medicus qui potens mederi simplicl- 

dicere Qeminem medicum excellentem, bus, cpmpositadolos^ autfrustraquserit. 

qui non in hac distillatione chymica sit 6 Lib. 1, sect. 1, cap. 8- Duminfinitamed- 

Teraatus. Morbi chrooici devinci cicra icamenta miscent, laudem ribi comparare 

metallic3l yix possint, aut ubi sanguis student, et in hoc studio^ alter alteram 

eorrumpitur. 8 Fraudes hominum et superare conatur, dum quisque, quo plu> 

ingeniorum capturae, offlcinas invea&re ra miscuerit, eo se doctiorem putet, inde 

istas, in quibus sua cuique veualis pro- fit ut suam prodant inscitiam, dum os- 

mlttitur vita; statim compositiones et tentant peritiam, et se ridieulos exhib«- 

mixturse inezpUeabiles ex Arabia et IndiSl, ant, &c. 
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BjTups, juleps, an unnecessary company of mixed medi- 
cines ; " rtidis indigestaqiLe moles. Many times (as Agrippa 
taxeth), there is by this means ^ " more danger from the medi- 
cine than from the disease," when they put together they know 
not what, or leave it to an illiterate apothecary to be made, 
they cause death and horror for health. Those old physi- 
cians had no such mixtures ; a simple potion of hellebore in 
Ilippocrates's time was the ordinary purge ; and at this day, 
saith ^Mat. Riccius, in that flourishing commonwealth of 
China, " their physicians give precepts quite opposite to ours, 
not unhappy in their physic; they use altogether roots, 
herbs, and simples in their medicines, and all their physic in 
a manner is comprehended in a herbal; no science, no 
school, no art, no degree, but like a trade, every man in 
private is instructed of his master." ' Cardan cracks that he 
can cure all diseases with water alone, as Hippocrates of 
old did most infirmities with one medicine. Let the best of 
our rational physicians demonstrate and give a sufficient 
reason for those intricate mixtures, why just so many simples 
in mithridate or treacle, why such and such quantity ; may they 
not be reduced to half or a quarter ? Frustra fit per plura 
(as the saying is) quod fieri potest per pandora ; three hun- 
dred simples in a julep, potion, or a little pill, to what end or* 
purpose ? I know not what * Alkindus, Capivaccius, Mon- 
tagna, and Simon Eitover, the best of them all and most 
rational have said in this kind ; but neither he, they, nor 
any one of them, gives his reader, to my judgment, that 
satisfaction which he ought; why such, so many simples? 
Rog. Bacon hath taxed many errors in his tract de gradua- 
ttonibuSf explained some things, but not cleared. Mer- 
curialis, in his book de composit. medtcin, gives instance in 
Hamech, and Philonium Romanum, which Hamech an 
Arabian, and Philonius a Roman, long since composed, but 

1 Multo plus periculi a medicamento herbis, radicibtiB, ftc , tota eoram xned- 

qnain a morbo, &c. 3 Expedit. in icina DOStrsB herbarisB prseceptis contino- 

Binas, lib. 1, cap. 5. Prsecepta medici tur; niiUus ludus higus artis, quisqn* 

dant nostris dirersa, in medeado non in- priyatus a qnolibet ma^tro eruditnr. 

felices, pharmacis utuntur simplicibuB, * lib. de Aquft. * Opnsc. do Doe. 
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crasse as the rest. If they be so exact, as by him it seems 
they were, and those mixtures so perfect, why doth Ferne- 
lius alter the one, and why is the other obsolete ? * Cardan 
taxeth Galen for presuming out of his ambition to correct 
Theriacum Andromachi, and we as justly may carp at all 
the rest. Galen's medicines are now exploded and rejected ; 
what Nicholas Meripsa, Mesue, Celsus, Scribanius, Actu- 
arius, &c., writ of old, are most part contemned. Mellichius, 
Cordus, Weckerj Quercetan, Renodaeus, the Venetian, Flor- 
entine states have their several receipts and magistrals ; they 
of Nuremburg have theirs, and Augustana Pharmacopoeia, 
peculiar medicines to the meridian of the city ; London hers, 
every city, town, almost every private man hath his own 
mixtures, compositions, receipts, magistrals, precepts, as if 
he scorned antiquity, and all others in respect of himself. 
But each man must correct and alter to show his skill, every 
opinionative fellow must maintain his own paradox, be it 
what it will ; Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi : they dote, 
and in the mean time the poor patients pay for their new 
experiments, the commonalty rue it. 

Thus others obgect, thus I may conceive out of the weak- 
ness of my apprehension ; but to say truth, there is no such 
fault, no such ambition, no novelty, or ostentation, as some 
suppose ; but as ^ one answers, this of compound medicines, 
"is a most noble and profitable invention found out, and 
brought into physic with great judgment, wisdom, counsel 
and discretion." Mixed diseases must have mixed remedies, 
and such simples are commonly mixed as have reference to 
the part affected, some to qualify, the rest to comfort, some 
one part, some another. Cardan and Brassivola both hold 
that NvRum simplex medicamentum sine noxd, no simple 
medicine is without hurt or offence; and although Hippo- 
crates, Erasistratus, Diocles of old, in the infancy of this art, 
were content with ordinary simples, yet now, saith ® " -ZEtius, 

1 Subtil, cap. de sdentiis. s Quer- smnmSl cum neeessitate adinyentum et 
c«tan. pharmacop. restitut. cap. 2. Nob- introductom. > Cap. 25, Tetrabib. 4, 
mwdTnnin et ntilissiiuum inveatum ser. 2. NeoMSitaa nuno cogit aliqnando 
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necessity oompelleth to seek for new remedies, and to mak« 
compounds of simples, as well to correct tbeir harms if cold, 
dry, hot, thick, thin, insipid, noisome to smell, to make them 
savoury to the palate, pleasant to taste and take^ and to pre- 
serve them for continuance, by admixtion of sugar, honey, to 
make them last months and years for several uses." In sueh 
cases, compound medicines may be approved, and Amoldas, 
in his 18 aphorism, doth allow of it. ^ '' If simples cannot, 
necessity compels us to use compounds ; " so for receipts and 
magistrals, dies diem docet^ one day teacheth another, and 
they are as so many words or phrases, Qu<b nunc sunt in 
honore vacalnUa si volet ustcs, ebb and flow with the season, 
and as wits vary, so they may be infinitely varied. " Quis- 
que suum pladtum, quo capiatur, hahety " Every man as he 
likes, so many men so many minds," and yet aU tending to 
good purpose, though not the same way. As arts and sciences, 
so physic is still perfected amongst the rest ; HorcB musarum 
ntUnceSf and experience teacheth us every day * many things 
which our predecessors knew not of. Nature is not effete, as 
he saith, or so lavish, to bestow all her gifls upon an age, but 
hath reserved some for posterity, to show her power, that she 
is still the same, and not old or consumed. Birds and beasts 
can cure themselves by nature, ^ncUi^rcB usu ea plerumque 
cognoscunt, quce homines vix longo hhore et doctrind clssC' 
quuntur, but " men must use much labour and industry to find 
it out." But I digress. 

Compound medicines are inwardly taken or outwardly ap- 
plied. Inwardly taken, be either liquid or solid ; liquid, are 
fluid or consisting. Fluid, as wines, and syrups. The wines 
ordinarily used to this disease are wormwood wine, tamarisk, 
and buglossatum, wine made of borage and bugloss, the com- 
position of which is specified in Amoldus Villanovanus, lib. 
de vinis, of borage, balm, bugloss, cinnamon, &c., and highly 

noxia qtuerere remedia, et ex simplicibus tionem, &c. ' Cum slmplicia non poi- 

sompositas facere, turn ad saporem, odo- sunt, necesAitas cogit ad composHa. 

rem, palatigratiam,adcorrectionem8iin- s Ups. Epist. s Theod. Prodromvi 

pUciiun, tarn ad futuros usos, conserva* Amor. lib. 9. 
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eammended for its virtues : ^ " it drives away leprosy, scabs, 
clears the blood, recreates the spirits, exhilarates the mind, 
porgeth the brain of those anxious black melancholy fumes, 
and cleanseth the whole body of that black humour by urine. 
Tq which I add," saith Villanovanus, " that it will bring mad«- 
men, and such raging bedlamites as are tied in chains, to the 
use of their reason again. My conscience bears me witness, 
that I do not lie, I saw a grave matron helped by this means ; 
she was so choleric, and so furious sometimes, that she was 
almost mad, and beside herself; she said and did she knew 
not what, scolded, beat her maids, and was now ready to be 
bound, till she drank of this borage wine, and by this ex- 
cellent remedy was cured, which a poor foreigner, a silly 
beggar, taught her by chance, that came to crave an alms 
from door to door." The juice of borage, if it be clarified, 
and drunk in wine, will do as much, the roots sliced and 
steeped, <&c., saith Ant. Mizaldus, art, med,, who cites this 
story verbatim out of Villanovanus, and so doth Magninus, a 
physician of Milan, in his regimen of health. Such another 
excellent compound water I find in Rubeus, de distil, sec, 3, 
which he highly magnifies out of Savanarola, * " for such as 
are solitary, dull, heavy, or sad without a cause, or be 
troubled with trembling of heart." Other excellent com- 
pound waters for melancholy, he cites in the same place, 
• " if their melancholy be not inflamed, or their temperature 
over-hot." Evonimus hath a precious aqtia vitce to this pur- 
pose, for such as are cold. But he and most commend aurum 
potaMle, and every writer prescribes clarified whey, with 
borage, bugloss, endi^ve, succory, &c., of goat's milk especially, 

1 San^nem corruptum emaculat, mens, et impos animi dioenda tacenda 

flcabiem abolet, lepram curat, spiritas loquebatur, adeo furens ut ligari cogere- 

recreat. et aninmm exhilarat. Melan- tur. Fuit ei prsestantissimoremedioTini 

choUcos hixmoTes per urinam educlt, «t istius usus, indicatus a peregrino homine 

cerebrum a crassis serum nosis melan- mendico, eleemosynam prse foribus dictao 

cfaolise flimis purgat, quibus addo de- matronse implorante. ^ lis qui tris- 

mentes et furiosos vinculis retinendos tantur sine causft, et vitant amicorum 

plurimum juvat, et ad rationis usum societatem et tremunt corde. 3 Modo 

ducit. Testis eat mihi conscieatia, quod non inflammetur melancholia, aut caUdl« 

Viderim matronam quandam hinc libera- ore temperamento sint. 
tarn, qa«B fireqnentius ex iracundii de- 
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Bome indefinitely at all times, some thirty days toorether in 
the spring, eve.7 morning fasting, a good draught Syrups 
are verj good, and often used to digest this humour in the 
heart, spleen, liver, &c. As syrup of borage (there is a 
famous syrup of borage highly commended by Laurentius to 
this purpose in his tract of melancholy), d& pomis of King 
Sabor, now obsolete, of thyme and epithyme, hops, scolopen- 
dria, fumitory, maidenhair, bizantine, &c. These are most 
used for preparatives to other physic, mixed with distilled 
waters of like nature, or in juleps otherwise. 

Consisting, are conserves or confections; conserves of 
borage, bugloss, balm, fumitory, succory, maidenhair, vio- 
lets, roses, wormwood, &c. Confections, treacle, mithridate, 
edegms, or linctures, &c. Solid, as aromatical confections ; 
hot, diamhra, diamargaritum calidum, dianthus, diamoschum 
dulce, electuarium de gemmis, Icetijicans Galeni et JRhasis, 
diagalinga, diadmymum, diamsum, diatrion piperion, dia- 
zingiher^ diacapers, diadnnamomum ; Cold, cls diamargari' 
turn frigidum^ diacoraEi, diarrhodon abbatisy dincodion, &c., 
as every pharmacopcda will show you, with their tables or 
lozenges that are made out of them ; with condites and the 
like. 

Outwardly used as occasion serves, as amulets, oils hot and 
cold, as of camomile, stsBchados, violets, roses, almonds, poppy, 
nymphsBa, mandrake, &c, to be used after bathing, or to pro- 
cure sleep. 

Ointments composed of the said species, oils and wax, &c., 
as Alablastriium Populeum, some hot, some -cold, to -moisten, 
procure sleep, and correct other accidents. 

Liniments are made of the same matter to the like pur- 
pose ; emplasters of herbs, flowers, roots, &c, with oils, and 
other liquors mixed and boiled together. 

Cataplasms, salves, or poultices made of green herbs, 
pounded or sod in water till they be soft, which are applied 
to the hypochondres, and other parts when the body is 
empty. 
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Cerates are applied to several parts and frontals, to take 
away pain, grief, heat, procure sleep. Fomentations or 
sponges, wet in some decoctions, &c, epithemata, or those 
moist medicines, laid on linen, to bathe and cool several parts 
misaffected. 

Sacculi, or little bags of herbs, flowers, seeds, roots, and 
the like, applied to the head, heart, stomach, &c., odoraments, 
balls, perfumes, posies to smell to, all which have their several 
uses in melancholy, as shall be shown, when I treat of the 
cure of the distinct species by themselves. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSECT. I. — Purging Simples upward, 

Melanagoga, or melancholy purging medicines, are 
either simple or compound, and that gently, or violently, 
purging upward or downward. These following purge up- 
ward. ^Asarum or Asarabacca, which, as Mesne saith, is 
hot in the second degree, and dry in the third, " it is com- 
monly taken in wine, whey," or as with us, the juice of two 
or three leaves, or more sometimes, pounded in posset drink 
qualified with a little licorice, or anise-seed, to avoid the ful- 
someness of the taste, or as Diaserum Femelii. Brassivola, 
in Catart., reckons it up amongst those simples that only 
purge melancholy, and Ruellius confirms as much out of his 
experience, that it.purgeth ^ black choler, like hellebore itself. 
Galen, lih. 6, simplic, and • Matthiolus ascribe other virtues 
to it, and will have it purge other humours as well as this. 

Laurel, by Heumius's method, ad prax. lib, 2, cap. 24, is 
put amongst the strong purgers of melancholy ; it is hot and 
dry in the fourth degree. Dioscorides, lib. 11, cap. 114, adds 
other effects to it.* Pliny sets down fifteen berries in drink 

iHeurnius: datur in sero lActis, aut 8 OnussoBetbiliosoflhumoTesperTomittiiii 
Tino. 3 Yeratri modo ezpui^t cere- educit. ^ Vomitnm et menseBcit; Ta- 
brnm, roboiat memoriam. Fuchsius. let ad hydrop. &o. 

YOli. II. 24 
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for a sBfficient potion ; it is eodunonly oorrected untk his op- 
posites, oold and moist, as juice of endiye, paralane, and ia- 
taken in a potion to seyen grains and a hidf. But this aad 
asarabacca, every gentlewoman in die ooimtry knows bow 
to give ; they are two common vomits. 

Scilla, or searonion, is- hot and dry in the third degroe. 
Brassivola, in Catart, out of Mesne, others, and his own ex- 
perience, will have this simple to purge ^ melaneholy al<me^ 
It is an ordinary vomit, mnvm seiUUieamy mined with rubei 
in a little white wine. 

White hellebore, which some call sneezing powder, a strong 
purger upward, which many reject, as being too violent; 
Mesne and Averroes will not admit of it, ^"by reason of 
danger of suffocation," * " great pain and trouble it puts the 
poor patient to," saith Dodonaeus. Yet Galen, lib, 6, simpL 
tned. and Dioscorides, cap. 145, allow of it It was indeed 
* " terrible in former times," as Pliny notes, but now familiar, 
insomuch that many took it in Aose days, ^ " that were stu- 
dents, to quicken their wits," which Persius, ^. 1, objects to 
Accius the poet, lUas Aeci ehria vertxtro, • " It helps melan- 
choly, the falling-sickness, madness, gout, &c, but not to be 
taken of old men, youths, such as are weaklings^ nice, or 
effeminate, troubled with headache, high-coloured, or fear 
strangling," saith Dioscorides. ' Oribasius, an old physician, 
hath written very copiously, and approves of it, "in such 
affections which can otherwise hardly be cured." Heumius, 
lib, 2, prax. med, de vomitoriis, will not have it used ® " but 
with great caution by reason of its strength, and then when 
antimony will do no good," which caused Hermophilus to 
compare it to a stout captain (as Codronchus observes, cap. 
7, comment, de Selleb.) that will see all his soldiers go before 

1 Msterfui atiM edu«it. > Ab^ arte libnii et effseminAtis^ ^ Collect, lib. 8) 

Ideo Tcgiciendum, ob periculum suffoca- cap. 8, in affectioaibus its qusB difficulter 

Uonis. 8 Oap. 16, magnA ri edvctt, et cnrantvr. Hellebornm damns. 8 Noa 

molestiSl ctun summft. * Quondam fline sumini cautione hoc remedio ute- 

tefriblle. & Mnlti stvdioniBi gntiaad mur; est etiim TaUdiarimam, et quxah. 

rrovidetida-aeriiis quA-eomnieiitabanftur. vires Antimonii coatemnit morbus, ia 

Medetur comitialibus, melanoholieis, anzilium eyooatttr, medo yaJide Tini 

podagricis ; yetatur senibus, pueris, mol- eflSorescant. 
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him and come post pnncipia, like the braggiBg soldier^ hiat 
himself; ^when other helps fail in inveterate melancholy^ in 
a desperate case, this vomit is to be taken. And jet for all 
this, if it be well prepared, it may be * securely given at first 
*Matthioltts brags, that he hath often, to the good of many, 
made use of it, and Hearniiis, ^ '^ that he hath happily used 
it, prepared afler his own prescript," and with good snecess. 
Christophortts k Vega, lib. 3, c, 41, is of the same opinion, 
that it may be lawfully given ; and our country gentlewomen 
fitad it by their common practice, that there is no such great 
danger in it. Br. Turner, speaking of this plant in his 
Herbal, t^eth us, that in his time it was an ordinary receipt 
among good wives, to give hellebore in powder to ii* weight, 
and he is" not much against it But they do commonly ex- 
ceed, for who so bold as blind Bayard, and prescribe it by 
pennyworths, and such irrational ways, as I have heard my- 
self market folks ask for it in an apothecary's shop ; but with 
what success God knows ; they smart ofl^i for their rash 
boldness and folly, break a vein, make their eyes ready to 
start out of their heads, or kill themselves. So that the fault 
is not in the physic, but in the rude and indiscreet handling 
of it He that will know, therefore, when to use, how to pre- 
pare it aright, and in what dose, let him read Heumius, lib, 2, 
prax. med. Brassivola, de OaJtari, Gk)deiridus Stegius, the 
emperor Rudolphus's physician, cap. 16, Matthiolus in Dios- 
cor. and that excellent commentary of Baptista Codronchus, 
which is instar omnium de Hdleb, alh. where we shall' find 
great diversity of examples and receipts. 

Antimony or stibium, which our chemists so much magnify, 
is either taken in substance or infusion, &c., and frequently 
prescribed in this disease. ^^It helps all infirmities," saith 
* Matthiolus, ^* which proceed from black choler, falling-sick- 

1 iEtitui, tetial). cap. 1, ser. 2. Bs so- Helleboro albo. • In lib. 6, Dloseor. 

lam dari vult Helleboram albmn, qui cap. 8. Omnibus opitolatar morbis, 

secus spem non habent, non iis qni syn- qnos atra bilis ezeltaTit, oomitialibos, lis- 

oopen timent, &c. s Cam salute mnl- que prsesertim qui Hypoohondriacas ob- 

torum. > Cap. 12, de morbis cap. tinent pasdones. 

NoalkcilUme utimur nostro prepaiato 
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ness, and hypochondriacal passions , » and for farther proof 
of his assertion, he gives several instances of such as have 
been freed with it : ^ one of Andrew Gallus, a physician of 
Trent, that after many other essays, " imputes the recovery 
of his health, next after God, to this remedy alone." An- 
other of George Handshius, that in like sort, when other 
medicines failed, ^ " was by this restored to his former health, 
and which of his knowledge others have likewise tried, and 
by the help of this admirable medicine been recovered." A 
third of a parish priest at Prague in Bohemia, * ^ that was so 
far gone with melancholy that he doted, and spake he knew 
not what ; but afler he had taken twelve grains of stibium, 
(as I myself saw, and can witness, for I was called to see this 
miraculous accident,) he was purged of a deal of black choler, 
like little gobbets of flesh, and all his excrements were as 
black blood (a medicine fitter for a horse than a man), yet it 
did him so much good, that the next day he was perfectly 
cured." This very story of the Bohemian priest, Sckenkius 
relates verbatim, Exoter. experiment, ad var. morh. cent 6, 
ohserv. 6, with great approbation of it Hercules de Saxoni^ 
calls it a profitable medicine, if it be taken after meat to six 
or eight grains, of such as are apt to vomit. Eodericus h 
Fonseca, the Spaniard, and late professor of Padua in Italy, 
extols it to this disease, Tom. 2, consul. 85, so doth Lod. 
Mercatus, de inter, morb. cur. lib. 1, cap. 17, with many 
others. Jacobus Gervinus, a French physidan, on the other 
side, lib. 2, de venenis conjtit. explodes all this, and saith he 
took three grains only upon Matthiolus and some others' com- 
mendation, but it almost killed him, whereupon he concludes, 
* *' antimony is rather poison than a medicine." Th. Erastus 
concurs with him in his opinion, and* so doth JBlian Mon- 

1 Andreas Ghtllns, Tridentinus medicus, atram bilem ex alTO edaxit (ut ego ridi, 

•alutem huio medicamento post Deum qui Tocatus tanquam ad miraoulum ad- 

delMt. ^Integne sanitati, breyi restitu- ticA testari possum), et ramenta tanquam 

tus. Id quod aliis accidisse scio, qui hoc carnis dissecta in partes, totum ezcre- 

iniiabili medicamento usi sunt. * Qui mentum tanquam sanguinem nigerri- 

melancholicus fiEtctus plan^ desipiebat, mum repnesentabat. ^ Antimonium 

multaque stult^ loquebatur, huic ezUbi- Tenenum, non medicamentum. 
turn 12 gr. stibium, quod paulo post 
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taltus, cap, 30, de meUm, But what do I talk ? 'tis the sub- 
ject of whole books ; I might dte a century of authors pro 
and con. I will conclude with ^ Zuinger, antimony is like 
Scanderbeg's sword, which is either good or bad, strong or 
weak, as the party is that prescribes, or useth it ; "a worthy 
medicine if it be rightly applied to a strong man, otherwise 
poison." For the preparing of it, look in Evonimi thesawnis^ 
Quercetan, Oswaldus CroUius, Basil. Ghim. Basil. Vcden- 
tius, &c. 

Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes 
far beyond all the panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher's 
stones, a sovereign remedy to all diseases. A good vomit, I 
confess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely 
taken, and medicinally used ; but as it is commonly abused 
by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a plague, a 
mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health; hellish, 
devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body 
and soul. 

SuBSECT. n. — Simples purging Melancholy downward. 

Polypody and epithyme are, without all exceptions, 
gentle purgers of melancholy. Dioscorides will have them 
void phlegm ; but Brassivola out of his experience averreth, 
that they purge this humour; they are used in decoction, 
infusion, &c, simple, mixed, &c. 

Myrobalans, all five kinds, are happily ^ prescribed against 
melancholy and quartan agues ; Brassivola speaks out • " of 
a thousand " experiences, he gave them in pills, decoctions, &c, 
look for peculiar receipts in him. 

Stoechas, fumitory, dodder, herb mercury, roots of capers, 
genista or broom, pennyroyal and half boiled cabbage, I find 
in this catalogue of purgers of black choler, origan, fever- 
few, ammoniac * salt, saltpetre. But these are very gentle ; 

1 Czatonis ep. sect, vel ad MonaTium m6 dantur melancholicis et qnaternariis. 

9p. In utramque partem dignissimnm s Millies horum vires expertus sum. 

medicamentum, si recte utentur, secus ^ Sal niferiim, sal ajnmoniacum, dracontU 

▼enenum. 'Moeroresftigant; utilissi- ladix, dictamnum. 
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alyppq^, dragon root, oentaurj, dittany, €olutea, wkidbi Fuch- 
* Bius, cofp, 168, and ethers take for sensa^ but most dktin- 
gaish. Senna is in the middle of violent and gentle purgeis 
downward, hot in the second degree, dry in the 'first. Bras- 
sivola calls it ^ " a wonderful herb against melancholy, it 
scaurs the blood, lightens the spirits, shakes off sorrow, a 
most profitable medicine," as ^ Dodonseus terms it, invented 
by the Arabians, and not heard erf before. It is taken divers 
ways, in powder, infusion, but most commonly in the infusion, 
with ginger, or some cordial fiow^rs added to correct it 
Actuarius commends it sodden in broth, with an old. cock, or 
in whey, which is the common eonveyer of all «ueh things as 
purge black choler; or steeped in wme, which Heumius 
accounts sufficient without any farther r correction. 

Aloes by most is said to purge choler, but Aurelianas, 
lib, 2, c. 6, de morb. ckron. Ar^ulanus, cap. &,'%n 9 JRhasis, 
Julius Alexandrinus, cansil 185, Seobts,, Crato^cormL ISd, 
ScoUz. prescribe it to this disease ; as good for the ^nia<^ 
and to open the hasmorrhoids, out of Mesne, Rhasis, Serapio, 
Avicenna; Menardus, ep. lib. 1, epist. 1, opposeth it, aloes 
• "doth not open 'the veins," or move the haemorrhoids, which 
Leonhartus i^'uchsius, paradox, lib. 1, likewise affirzns; but 
Brassivola and Dodonseus defend Mesue. out of their experi- 
ence ; let * Valesius end the controversy. 

Lapis Armenius and lazuli are much magnified by '^ Alex- 
ander, lib. 1, cap. 16, Avicenna, JStius, and Actuarius, if 
they be well washed, that the water « be no more coloured, 
&fij times, some say. ® " That, good Alexander (saith Guia- 
nerius), puts such confidence in this one r medicine, -that he 
thought all melancholy passions might be cured by it ; and 
I for my part have oftentimes )hQ,ppily used. it, and was never 
deceived in the operation of it" The like may be said of 

1 Calet or^ne seoundo, friceat,piimo, xes ablfcerglt a TitoUbus partibai. 

adversus omnia vitia atr» bills valet, > Tract. 15, c. 6. Bonus Aleacander, tan* 

sanguinem mundat, spiritus illastrat, tarn lapide Armeno confidentiam habuit, 

inoBroreindiaoutit,berbainiiiflca. ^Oap. <at omnes melanchoUoas passion^s ab eo 

.4, lib. 2. 8 Recenticres negant ora eurari posse crederet,^ et ego inde scepini-* 

venariun rosecare. * An aloe aperiat me usus sum. et in ^os ^Ehibiti<»ie mm- 

»ia Tenarum, lib. 9, cent. 8. ^ Vapo- quam fiaQdatus fni. 
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lapis lazuli, though it be somewhat weaker than the oth^. 
Grarcias ab Horto, hisL Uh. 1, cap, 65,. relates, that the ^phj- 
siciaos of the Moors familiarly prescribe it to all melancholy 
passions, and Matthiolus, ^. lib. 3, ^ brags of that happy 
success which he still had in the administration of it. Nicholas 
Meripsa puts it amongst the best remedies, u^. 1, cap. 12, 
in Antidotis; '^'and if this will not serve (saiUi Ehasis), 
then there remains notlung but lapis Armenius and hellebore 
itself." Yalescus and Jason Pratensis much oommend pulvis 
hali, which is made of it. James Damascen. 2, cap, 12, 
Hercules de Saxonia, <&c, speaks well of it Crato will not 
approve this ; it and both hellebores, he saith,.are no better 
than poison. Victor Trhicavellius, lib. 2, cap. 14, found it in 
his experience, * " to be very noisome, to trouble the stomach, 
and hurt their bodies that take it overmuch." 

Black hellebore, that most renowned plant, and famous 
.purger of melancholy, which all antiquity so much used and 
admired, was first found out by Melanpodius a shepherd, as 
JPliny records, lib. 25, cap. 5, * who, Seeing it to purge his 
tgoats when they raved, practised it upon EUge and Calene, 
JKing Praetus's daughters, that ruled in Arcadia, near the 
fountain Glitorius, and restored them to their former health. 
Jn Hippocrates's time it was in only request, iusomuch that 
.he writ a book of it, a fragment of which remains yet. 
Tbeophrastus, ® Galea, Pliny, Ca^lius Aurelianus, as ancient 
as Galen, lib. l,.cap. 6, Areteus, lib. 1, cap. 5, Oribasius, 
Ub. 7, coUect. a famous Greek, ^tius, ser. 3, cap. 112 & 
113 p. ^^eta, Galen's Ape, lib. 7, cap. 4, Actuarius, 
Trallianus, lib. 5, cap. 15, Cornelius Celsus only remaining 
of the old Latins, lib. 3, cop. 28, extol and admire this 
excellent plant.; and it was generally so much esteemed. of 
the ancients for this disease amongst the rest, that they sent 
all such as were crazed, or that doted, to the.Anticyrae, or to 

iHanronunmedicihoclapideplerum- 181, Scolt^. >* Hulta eorpore rid! 

qua porgant melancholiam, &c. ^ Quo grayissimi hino agitata, et stomacho 

9glo aaepe feliciter uauB sum, et magno multom obfoisse. ^ Cum vidlsset ab eo 

cnm auxilio. ^Si non hoc, nihil restat curari capras foientes, &c. lib. Q, 

nisi helleborus, et lapis anuenus. Coiusil. simpl. nied. 
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Phocis in Achaia, to be purged, where this plant was in 
abundance to be had. In Strabo's time it was an ordinary 
voyage, Naviget Anticyras ; a common proverb among the 
Greeks and Latins, to bid a dizzard or a madman go take 
hellebore ; as in Lucian, Menippus to Tantalus, Tantale^ 
desipisj heUeboro epoto tibi opus est, eoque sane meraco, thou 
art out of thy little wit, O Tantalus, and must needs drink 
hellebore, and that without mixture. Aristophanes in VespiSy 
drink hellebore, &c., and Harpax in the ^ Comedian, told 
Simo and Ballio, two doting fellows, that they had need to 
be purged with this plant. When that proud Menacrates 
6 ^f , had writ an arrogant letter to Philip of Macedon, he 
sent back no other answer but this, Consulo tibi ut ad 
Anticyram te conferas, noting thereby that he was crazed, 
atque heUeboro indigere, had much need of a good purge. 
Lilias Geraldus saith, that Hercules, after all his mad pranks 
upon his wife and children, was perfectly cured by a purge 
of hellebore, which an Anticyrian administered unto him. 
They that were sound commonly took it to quicken their wits 
(as Ennius of old), ^ Qui non nisi potus ad arma — prosihdt 
dicenda, and as our poets drink sack to improve their inven- 
tions, (I find it so registered by Agellius, lib. 17, cap, 15.) 
Cameades the academic, when he was to write against Zeno 
the stoic, purged himself with hellebore first, which * Petro- 
nius puts upon Chrysippus. In such esteem it continued for 
many ages, till at length Mesne and some other Arabians 
began to reject and reprehend it, upon whose authority for 
many following lustres, it was much debased and quite out 
of request, held to be poison and no medicine ; and is still 
oppugned to this day by * Crato and some junior physicians. 
Their reasons are, because Aristotle, l.l,de plant c, 3, said, 
henbane and hellebore were poison ; and Alexander Aphro- 
diseus, in the preface of his problems, gave out, that (speak- 
ing of hellebore) *" Quails fed on that which was poison to 

1 Psendolo^ act. 4, seen. ult. heUeboro Etsi multi magoi viri probent, in boiuun 
hiflce homimbus opus est. ^ Hor. partem accipiant medid, non jrobem. 

9 In Satyr. * Orato, consil. 16, 1. 2. & Vescuntor veratro coturnioes quod ho* 
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men/' Gralen, L 6, JSpicL com. 5, Text, 35, confirms as much \ 
^ C!onstantine the emperor in his Greoponicks, attributes no 
other virtue to it, than to kill mice and rats, flies and mould- 
warps, and so Mizaldus, Nicandetof old, Gervinus, Sckenkius, 
and some other Neoterics that have written of poisons, speak 
of hellebore in a chief place. * Nicholas Leonicus hath a 
storj of Solon, that besieging, I know not what city, steeped 
hellebore in a spring of water, which by pipes was conveyed 
into the middle of the town, and so either poisoned, or else 
made them so feeble and weak by purging, that they were 
not able, to bear arms. Notwithstanding all these cavils and 
objections, most of our late writers do much approve of it. 
• Gariopontus, lib, 1, cap, 13, Codronchus, com. de heUeh,, 
Fallopius, lib, de med, purg. stmpL cap, 69, et consiL 15, 
Trincavellii, Montanus, 239, Frisemelica, consil, 14, Hercules 
de Saxonii, so that it be opportunely given. Jacobus de 
Dondis, Agg. Amatus, Lucet cent, 66, Godef. Stegius, cap. 

13, Hollerius, and all our herbalists subscribe. Femelius, 
meth, med, Ub, 5, cap, 16, "confesseth it to be a * terrible 
purge and hard to take, yet well given to strong men, and 
such as have able bodies." P. Forestus and Capivaccius 
forbid it to be taken in substance, but allow it in decoction 
or infusion, both which ways, P. Monavius approves above 
all others, Mpist, 231, Scoltzii ; Jacchinus in 9 Rhasis com- 
mends a receipt of his own preparing ; Penottus another of 
his chemically prepared, Evonimus another. Hildesheim, 
spicel, 2, de mel, hath many examples how it should be used, 
with diversity of receipts. Heumius, lib, 7, prax, med, cap. 

14, " calls it an ^ innocent medicine howsoever, if it be weU 
prepared." The root of it is only in use, which may be kept 
many years, and by some given in substance, as by Fallopius 
and Brassivola amongst the rest, who ® brags that he was the 
first that restored it again to its use, and tells a story how he 

minibiutoxictunest. ^ Lib. 28, c.7, 12, sed robustis datur tamen, &o. * In- 

14. s De Tar. hiit. ^ Corpus incol- nocens medicamentum, modo rite pare- 

ome reddit, et Javenlle efflcit. * Vet- tur. ^ Absit jactantia, ego pzimiu 

ereg non sine oauaft osi sunt ; Difflcilis prsebere coepi, &c. 
ex Heileboro purgatio, et terrorls plena, 
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cored one Melatasta^ a madman, that was thought to be p(Mh 
«essed, in the Xhike Ferrara's court, with one purge of black 
hellebore in substance ; the receipt is there to be seen ; his 
excrements were like ink, ^he peifectlj healed at once; 
Yidus Vidius, a Dutch physician, will not admit of it in sul^ 
«tance, to whom most subscribe, but as before in the decoo- 
iion, infusion, or which is all in all, in the extract, which he 
prefers before the rest, and calls suave medicamentumj a 
sweet medicine, an easy, that may be securely given to 
women, children, and weaklings. Baraeellus, harto geniaU, 
terms it maxinus priBstantiis medicamentum, a medicine of 
^eat worth and note. Quercetan in his Sptigir. Pkar, -and 
jnany others, tell wonders of the extract Paracelsus, above 
all the rest, is the greatest admirer of this plant ; and espec- 
ially the extract, he calls it iheriacum, terrestre halsamum, 
-another treacle, a terrestrial balm, instar ommurtij ^^ all in ail, 
the ^ sole and last refuge to cure this malady, the gout, epi- 
lepsy, leprosy," '&c. If this will not help, no physic in the 
world can but mineral, it is the upshot of all. Matthiolns 
.'laughs at those that except against it, and thdugh some abhor 
it out of the authority of Mesue, and dare not adventure to 
•pi-escribe it, • " yet I, (saith he) have happily used it six 
hundred times without offence, and communicated it to divers 
worthy physicians, who have given me great thanks for it" 
Look for receipts, dose, preparation, and other cautions con- 
.ceming this simple, in him, Brassivola, Paracelsus, Codron- 
.chus, and the rest 

Subs EOT. III. — Compound Purgers. 

Compound medicines which purge melanicholy, are either 
taken in the superior or inferior parts ; superior at mouth or 
nostrils. At the mouth swallowed or not swallowed; If 

1 In Gatart. Ex unft solft oTactiatione fti- mum medicamentnm, quod cietera omnia 

for cessavit et qidetus iade yizit. Tale ex- claudit, quaecunque ccetera laxafciTis pdii 

emplum apud Sekenkiam, et apud Scolt- non possunt ad hnne perttnent ; si non 

dnm, ep. 281. P. Monavios se stolidum hide, nuUioedant. STeitaii poMunau 

eurasse jactat hoc epoto tribua ant quatu- sezoentis hominibus Helleborum nigrain 

or vicibus. > Ultimum refugium, extie- exhiJi>niMe, nnUo pror^us inoaiik]Bodo,te. 
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swallowed liquid or solid ; liquid, as compound wine of helle- 
bore, sdUa or sea-onion, senna, Vinum SoiUiHiciim, HeUe- 
.horatum^ which ^Quercetan so much i^plauds "for 'melan- 
choly and .madness, either inwardly taken, or outwardly- 
applied to the head, with little pieces of linen dipped warm 
in it" Oxymel SciUttieum, Syrupus Hdleboratus major and 
minor in Quercetan,. and SyrupiLs GemsUe for hypochondria- 
cal melancholy in the same author, compound syrup of suc- 
cory, of .fumitory, polypody, &c. Heumius his purging cock- 
broth. Some except against these syrups, as appears by 
^Udalrinus Xieonorus.his epistle to Matthiolus, as most perni- 
cious, and that out of Hippocrates, cocta mavere, et medicariy 
•turn intidii, no raw things to be used in physic; but this in 
the following epistle is exploded and soundly confuted by 
•Mattbiohis ; many juleps, potions, receipts, are composed of 
these, as you shall find in Hildesheim, spieeL 2, Heurniu^, 
Ub. % cap. 14, Greoige Sckenkius, MdL med. prax. &c 

/SoUd purges are confections, electuaries, pills by them- 
•selves, or compound with: others, as de.lapide lazulo, Armenioy 
ipiU IndtBy of fumitory^ &c. Confection of Hamech, which 
though most approve, Solenander, sec. 5, consiL 22, bitterly 
inveighs against, so doth Bondoletius Pharmacop. officina, 
(Femelius and others.; diasena, diapolypodium, diacassia, dia- 
catholicon, Wecker^s electuarie de Epithymo, Ptolemy's hierol- 
ogadium, of which divers receipts are daily made. 

^tius, 22, 23, commends JEReram Buffi. Trincavellius, 
consiL 12, UK 4, approves of IBera; non^ inquit, invenio m»- 
Uu8 medieamentum^ I find no better medicine, he saith. 
.Heumius ^adds piL aggregai. pills de Mpithymo, pil. Ind, 
Mesne describes in the Florentine Antidotary, IHluke sine 
quibus.esse nolo, PHuUb Oochice cwm HeUeboro, PiL ArahiccSy 
JFatidiBy de quinqye generilus mirabolanorum, <&c. More 
proper to melancholy, not excluding in the mean time, turbith, 

1 Pharmaooi). Opttmum est ad mani- motum. * Epist. Math. lib. 8. Tates 

tmetoiuMflkiaelaDctLotioosaflectag, torn syrapi nooentiBBimi et omnibiu modii 

teitra assompium, turn extrinaeeus oapiti extii^Muidi. 
torn UnteolJ0 *n eo madefactJa tepide ad- 
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manna, rhubarb, agaric, elesoophe, &c, which are not so 
proper to this humour. For, as Montaltus holds, cap. 30, and 
Montanus, cholera etiam jnirganda quod atrce sit pafndumy 
choler is to be purged because it feeds the other ; and some 
are of an opinion, as Erasistratus and Asclepiades maintained 
of old, against whom Gralen disputes, i " that no physic doth 
purge one humour alone, but all alike or what is next" 
Most therefore in their receipts and magistrals which are 
coined here, make a mixture of several simples and com- 
pounds to purge all humours in general as well as this. 
Some rather use potions than pills to purge this humour, 
because that as Heumius and Crato observe, hie succus a 
sicco remedio cegre trahiiur, this juice is not so easily drawn 
by dry remedies, and as Montanus adviseth, 25 cons» ^ All 
^ drying medicines are to be repelled, as aloe, hiera,*' and aQ 
pills whatsoever, because the disease is dry of itself. 

I might here insert many receipts of prescribed potions, 
boles, &c. The doses of these, but that they are common 
in every good physician, and that I am loath to incur the cen- 
sure of Forestus, lih, 3, cap, 6, de urinis, •" against those 
that divulge and publish medicines in their mother-tongue," 
and lest I should give occasion thereby to some ignorant 
reader to practise on himself, without the consent of a good 
physician. 

Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the moath, 
are gargarisms used commonly after a purge, when the body 
is soluble and loose. Or apophlegmatisms, masticatories, to 
be held and chewed in the mouth, which are gentle, as hys- 
sop, origan, pennyroyal, thyme, mustard ; strong, as pellitory, 
pepper, ginger, &c 

Such as are taken into the nostrils, errhina, are liquid or 
dry, juice of pimpernel, onions, &c, castor, pepper, white 



1 PuTgantia oensebant medicamenta, qtuBoanqiie. 'Contra eos qui Ungttl 

nonunumhuiiioreinattrahere,sed quern- rulgari etyemacolft remedia et metttBir 

ounque attigerint in suam natnram con- menta prsosoribunt, et qnibiUTifl ooni' 

Tertere. ^ Religantur omnes exsic- munia &ciiint. 
cantes medicine, ut aloe, liiera, pilulsd 
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hellebore, &c. To these you may add odoraments, perfumes, 
and suffumigations^ &c. 

Taken into the inferior parts are clysters strong or weak, 
suppositories of Castilian soap, honey boiled to a consistence ; 
or stronger of scammony, hellebore, &c. 

These are all used, and prescribied to this malady upon 
several occasions, as shall be shown in its place. 



MEMB. in. 

ChiTurgiccd Remedies. 

In letting of blood three main circumstances are to be con- 
sidered, * " Who, how much, when." That is, that it be done 
to such a one as may endure it, or to whom it may belong, 
that he be of a competent age, not too young, nor too old, 
overweak, fat, or lean, sore laboured, but to such as have 
need, are full of bad blood, noxious humours, and may be 
eased by it. 

The quantity depends upon the party's habit of body, as 
he is strong or weak, full or empty, may spare more or less. 

In the morning is the fittest time ; some doubt whether it 
be best fasting, or full, whether the moon's motion or aspect 
of planets be to be observed; some affirm, some deny, some 
grant in acute, but not in chronic diseases, whether before or 
after physic. 'Tis Heumius's aphorism, a pMehotomid auspi- 
candum esse curationem, nan a pharmacid^ you must begin 
with bloodletting and not physic ; some except this peculiar 
malady. But what do I ? Horatius Augenius, a })hysician 
of Padua, hath lately writ 17 books of this subject, Jobertus, 

Particular kinds of bloodletting in ^ use are three, first is 
that openmg a vein in the arm with a sharp knife, or in the 
head, knees, or any other parts, as shall b» thought fit. 

1 Quia, quantum, qoando. < Femeliiu, lib. 2, cap. 19. 
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Cupping-glasses, with or without scarification, oey^nm^ 
compescunt, saith Femelius, they work presently, and a^e 
applied to several parts, to divert humours, aehes, winds, &c 

Horseleeches are much used in melancholy:, appHed es- 
pecially to the haemorrhoids. Horatius An genius, Uh. 10, 
cap. 10, Platerus, de mentis alienat, cap. 3. Altomarus, 
Piso, and many others, prefer them before any evacuations 
in this kind. 

^ GaiUeries, or searing with hot irons, combustions, borings, 
lancings, which, because they are terrible, Dropax and Sina^ 
pismus are invented by pilasters to raise blisters, and heating 
medicines of pitch, mustard-seed, and the like. 

Issues still to be kept open, made as the former, and ap- 
plied in and to several parts, have their use here on divers 
occasions, as shall be shown. 



SECT. V. MEMB. I. 

Stjbsect. I. — ParHcvlar (Jure of the three several Kinds , 

of Head'Mdancholy. 

The general cures thus briefly examined and discussed, it 
remains now to apply these medicines to the three particular 
species or kinds, that, according to the several parts afiected, 
each man may tell in some sort how to help or ease himself. 
I will treat of head-melancholy first, in which, as in all other 
good cures, we must begin with diet, as a matter of most 
moment, able oftentimes of itself to work this effect I have 
read, saith Laurentius, cap. 8, de Meh/nch. that in old dis- 
eases which have gotten the upper hand or a habit, the man- 
ner of living is to more purpose, than whatsoever can be 
drawn out of the most precious boxes of the apothecaries. 
This diet, as I have said, is not only in choice of meat and 

• 

1 Renodsens, lib. 6, cap. 21, de his, Mercuzlalis, lib. 8, de composit. med. cap. 34. 
Beurnius, lib. 1^ piaz. med< Weoker, &c. 
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dHnk, but of ail those other non-natural things. Let air be 
dear and moist most part ; diet moistening, of good juice, 
easy of digestion, and not windy; drink clear, and well 
brewed, not too strong, nor too 'small. ^ Make a melancholy 
man fat," as ^ Bhasis saith, <* and thou hast finished the cure." 
E^cercise not too remiss, nor too violent. Sleep a little more 
than ordinary. ^ Excrements daily to be voided by art or 
nature ; and which Femelius enjoins his patient, consiL 44, 
above the rest, to avoid all passions and perturbations of the 
mind. Let him not be alone or idle (in any kind of melan- 
choly), but still accompanied with such friends and familiars 
he most affects, neatly dressed, washed, and combed, accord- 
ing to his ability at least, in clean sweet linen, spruce, hand- 
some, decent, and good apparel ; for nothing sooner dejects a 
man than want, squalor, and nastiness, foul or old clothes out 
of fashion. Concerning the medicinal part, he that will satis- 
fy himself at large (in this precedent of diet) and see all at 
once, the whole cure and manner of it in every distinct 
species, let him consult with Gordonius, Vaiescus, with Pros- 
per Calenus, lib. de atrd bile ad Card. Gcesium, Laurentius, 
cop. S et d, de melan. .^lian Montaltus, de mel. cap. 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, Donat. ab Altomari, cap. 7, artis med. Herculea 
de Saxoniil, in Panth. cap. 7, ^ Tract, ^us peculiar, de 
mdcm. per -Bohetam^ edit. Veneiiis, 1620, cap. 17, 18, 19, 
Savanarola, Bub. 82, !?V«wi. 8, cap. 1, Sckenkius, in prax. 
curat. Bal. med. Heumius, cap. 12, de morh. Victorius Fav- 
entinus, pract. Magn. ef Mmpir. Hildesheitn^ Spicel. 2, de 
mJfm. et md. Fel. Plater, Stockerus, Bruel, P. Bayerus, 
Forestus, Fuchsius, Capivaccius, Eondoletios, Jason Praten- 
sis, Salust. Salvian. de re med. lib. 2, cc^. 1, Jacchinus, in 
9 Ukasis, Lod. Mercatus, de Inter, morb. cur. lib. 1, c<yi>. 17, 
Alexan. Messaria, pract. med. lib. 1, cap. 21, de mel. Piso, 
Hollerius, &c., that have culled out of those old Greeks, 
Arabians, and Latins, whatsoever is observable or fit to be 

1 Oont, lib. 1, c. 9, festtnes ad impingiisttoiMm, et cum impingnantur, remoTetor' 
malum. > Beneficiom TeDtris; 
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used. Or let him read those counsels and consultations of 
Hugo Senensis, eonsiL 13 et 14, Eenerus Solenander, cormh 
6, sec, 1, et consil. 3, sec. 3, Crato, consiL 16, lib. 1, Montanus, 
20, 22, and his following coufisels, Laelius a Fonte Eugu- 
binus, consult. 44, 69, 77, 125, 129, 142, Femelius, cormL 
44, 45, 46, Jul. Caesar Claudinus, Mercurialis, Frambesarius, 
Sennertus, &c. Wherein he shall find particular receipts, 
the whole method, preparatives, purgers, correctors, averters, 
cordials in great variety and abundance ; out of which, be- 
cause every man cannot attend to read or peruse them, I will 
collect for the benefit of the reader, some few more notable 

medicines. 

SuBSECT. n. — Bbodletting. 

Phlebotomy is promiscuously used before and after 
physic, commonly before, and upon occasion is often re- 
iterated, if there be any need at least of it. For Galen and 
many others, make a doubt of bleeding at all in this kind of 
head-melancholy. If the malady, saith Piso, cap. 23, and 
Altomarus, cap. 7, Fuchsius, cap. 33, ^ " shall proceed pri- 
marily from the misafiected brain, the patient in such case shall 
not need at all to bleed, except the blood otherwise abound, 
the veins be full, inflamed blood, and the party ready to run 
mad.** In immaterial melancholy, which especially comes 
from a cold distemperature of spirits, Hercules de Saxoniil, 
cap. 17, will not admit of phlebotomy; Laurentius, cap. 9, 
approves it out of the authority of the Arabians; but as 
Mesue, Rhasis, Alexander appoint, ^ " especially in the head," 
to open the veins in the forehead, nose and ears is good. 
They commonly set cupping-glasses on the party's shoulders, 
having first scarified the place, they apply horseleeches on 
the head, and in all melancholy diseases, whether essential or 
accidental, they cause the haemorrhoids to be opened, having 
the eleventh aphorism of the sixth book of Hippocrates for 
their ground and warrant, which saith, " That in melancholy 

1 Si ex primario cerebri aflbctu melan- mittatnr, si multus in yasis, kc. ttxutn 
cholici evaserint, sangoinlB detractione enim flttigatur corpus, &c. * Gompotlt 
Don indigent, nisi ob alias causas sanguis lis phlebotamia firontis. 
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and mad men, the varicose tumour or haemorrhoids appear- 
ing doth heal the same." Valescus prescribes bloodletting 
in all three kinds, whom Salust. Salvian follows. ^ " If the 
blood abound, which is discerned by the fulness of the veins, 
his precedent diet, the party's laughter, age, &c., begin with 
the median or middle vein of the arm ; if the blood be ruddy 
and clear, stop it, but if black in the spring-time, or a good 
season, or thick, let it run, according to the party's strength ; 
and some eight or twelve days after, open the head vein, and 
the veins in the forehead, or provoke it out of the nostrils, 
or cupping-glasses," &c. Trallianus allows of this, ^"If 
there have been any suppression or stopping of blood at nose, 
or haemorrhoids, or women's months, then to open a vein in 
the head or about the ankles." Yet he doth hardly approve 
of this course, if melancholy be situated in the head alone, 
or in any other dotage, * " except it primarily proceed from 
blood, or that the malady be increased by it ; for bloodletting 
refrigerates and dries up, except the body be very full of 
blood, and a kind of ruddiness in the face." Therefore I con- 
clude with Areteus, * " before you let blood, deliberate of it," 
and well consider all circumstances belonging to it. 

SuBSECT. m. — Preparatives and Purgers* 

After bloodletting we must proceed to other medicines ; 
&rst prepare, and then purge, Augece stahdum purgare, make 
the body clean before we hope to do any good. Walter Bruel 
would have a practitioner begin first with a clyster of his, 
which he prescribes before bloodletting ; the common sort, 
as Mercurialis, Montaltus, cap, 30, &c., proceed from leni- 
tives to preparatives, and so to purgers. Lenitives are well 

1 8i sangnis abnndet, quod scitnr ex suse snppTessn sunt menses, &;e., talo 

TenATum repletione, victils xatione pne- seeare oportet, ant vena firontis si sangub 

eedente, risu aegri, setate et aliis, tnnda- peccet cerebro. ^ Nisi ortnm dncat a 

tnrmediana; et si sanguis apparetclarus sanguine, ne morbus inde augeatur: 

et ruber, supprimatur; aut si yere, si phlebotomia refirigerat et 'ezsiccat, nisi 

nj^er aut crassus permittatur fluere pro corpus sit yalde sanguineum, rubicun- 

Tiribus SBgri, dein post 8 yel 12 diem ape- dum. * Cum sanguinem detrabere 

riatnr cepbalica partis ma^s affectse, et oportet, deliberatione indiget. Areteus 

Tena firontis, aut sanguis proyooetur setis lib. 7, c. 6. 
per xuures, sc. s Si quibus consuetee 

. TOIi. U. 26 
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known, electuariwn lentttvum^ dtaphenicum, diaccUhoUcony 
&C. Preparatiyes are usually syrups of borage, bugloss, ap- 
ples, fumitory, thyme and epithyme, with double as much of 
the same decoction or distilled water, or of the waters of 
bugloss, balm, hops, endive, . scolopendra, fumitory, &c, or 
these sodden in whey, which must be reiterated and used for 
many days together. Purges come last, ^' which must not be 
used at all, if the malady may be otherwise helped," because 
they weaken nature and dry so much ; and in giving of thenci, 

* " we must begin with the gentlest first." Some forbid all 
hot medicines, as Alexander, and Salvianus, &c. Ne tnr 
saniores inde jiaaU, hot medicines increase the disease * " by 
drying too much." Purge downward rather than upward, 
use potions rather than pills, and when you begin physic, 
persevere and continue in a course; for as one observes, 
^movere et non educere in omnibus malum est ; to stir up the 
humour (as one purge commonly doth) and not to prosecute, 
doth more harm than good. They must continue in a course 
of physic, yet not so that they tire and oppress nature, danda 
guies naturce, they must now and then remit, and let nature 
have some rest. The most gentle purges to begin with, are 

* senna, cassia, epithyme, myrobalans, catholioon ; if these 
prevail not, we may proceed to stronger, as the confection of 
Hamech, pil. Indse, fumitoriee, de assaieret, of lapis Armenius 
and lazuli, diasena. Or if pills be too dry ; ** some prescribe 
both hellebores in the last place, amongst the rest Areteus, 

* " because this disease will resist a gentle medicine." Lau- 
rentius and Hercules de Saxoni^ would have antimony tried 
last, " if the "^ party be strong, and it warily given." * Trin- 
(iavellius prefers hierologodium, to whom Francis Alexander 
in his ApoL rad, 5, subscribes, a very good medicine they 
account it But Crato in a counsel of his, for the Duke of 
Bavaria's chancellor, wholly rejects it. 

lA lenioribus auspicandum. (Vales- s Rhasis, saepe "valeiit ex heUebovOb 

eus, Piso. Bruel) rariusque medicamen- o Lib. 7. Exigais medicamentis morbui 

tis pu]^Qtii1$tt8 ntendum, ai sit opus, boq obsequitur. 7 Modo oante iMn 

I Quia corpus exiccant, morbum angent. et robustis. 8 OonsU. 10, 1. 1. 
*3(ituiaiierius, Tract. 16, c. 6. ^Piso. 
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I find a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipts 
and magistrals, amongst writers, appropriated to this disease 
some of the chiefest I will rehearse. ^ To be sea-sick first, 
is very good at seasonable times. Helleborismus Matthioli, 
with which he vaunts and boasts he did so many several 
cures, *" I never gave it (saith he), but after once or twice, 
by the help of God, they were happily cured." The manner 
of making it he sets down at large in his third book of Epist. 
to George Hankshius, a physician. Walter Bruel and Heur- 
nius, make mention of it with great approbation ; so doth 
Sckenkius in his memorable cures, and experimental medi- 
cines, cen, 6, ohser. 37. That famous Helleborism of Mon- 
tanus, which he so often repeats in his consultations and 
counsels, as 28 pro melan, sacerdote^ et consiL 1^8, pro hypo- 
ckondriaco^ and cracks, * " to be a most sovereign remedy for 
all melancholy persons, which he hath often given without 
offence, and found by long experience and observations to be 
such." 

Quercetan prefers a syrup of hellebore in his Spagirica 
Pharmac, and Hellebore's extract, cap. 5, of his invention 
likewise (" a most safe medicine * and not unfit to be given 
children ") before all remedies whatsoever. 

Paracelsus, in his book of black hellebore, admits this 
medicine, but as it is prepared by him. * " It is most certain 
(saith he) that the virtue of this herb is great, and admirable 
in effect, and little differing from balm itself; and he that 
knows well how to make use of it, hath more art than all their 
books contain, or aU the doctors in Germany can show." 

^lianus Montaltus, in his exquisite work de morh. capitisj 

5 Plin. 1. 81, c. 6. Navigationes ob lere. Idem responrione ad Aubertum, 

Tomitionein prosunt plurimis morbls yeratrum nigrum, alias timidnm et pe- 

capitis, et omnibas ob quos helieborum liculosum vini spiritn etiam et oleo com- 

bibitur. Idem Dioscorides, lib. 6, cap. 18. modum sic usai redditur. ut etiam pue- 

Avicenna tertia imprimis. ^ Nimquam ris tuto administrari possit. & Certum 

de^mus. quiuexunftautalterilassTimp- est hnjus herbn virtu torn maximam et 

tlone, Deo juvante, faerint ad salutem mirabilem esse, parumque distare a bal- 

restituti. s Lib. 2. Inter composita samo. Bt qui ndrit eo reCte uti, plufl 

purgantia melanoholiam. ^Longoex- habetartisquam totascribentiumcohorB, 

perimento a se obseiratum esse, melaa- aut ounes doctores in GermaniA. 
shoUoos sine offonsSL ^pregi^ curandos ya- 
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cap, 31, de met* sets a special receipt of his own, whicli in his 

practice * " he fortunately used ; because it is but short I will 

set it down." 

** B; Sjrapi de pomis 3 ij. aquae borag. 3 ii^. 
Ellebori nigri per noctem Infusi in ligatar& 
6 vel 8 gr. man^ factH collatiir& exhibe.** 

Other receipts of the same to this purpose you shall find in 
him. Valescus admires ptUvis Halt, and Jason Fratensis 
after him ; the confection of which our new London Pharma- 
copoeia hath lately revived. ^ " Put case (saith he), all other 
medicines fail, by the help of God this alone shall dp it, and 
'tis a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret." 

" B; EpithTmi semunc. lapidis lazuli, agarici ana 3 ij. 
Scammonii, 3 j. Gariophillorum numero 20 : pulverisentur 
Omnia, e{ ipsius pulveris scrup. 4, singulis septimanis assumat.*' 

To these I may add Amoldi vinum Bughssatum, or borage 
wine before mentioned, which 'Mizaldus calls vinum mirabiley 
a wonderful wine, and Stockerus vouches to repeat verbatim 
amongst other receipts. Rubeus his * compound water out 
of Savanarola ; Pinetus his balm ; Cardan's Pulvis Hyor 
cinthi, with which, in his book de curis admirandisy he boasts 
that he had cured many melancholy persons in eight days, 
which ^Sckenkius puts amongst his observable medicines; 
Altomarus his syrup, with which ' he calls God so solemnly 
to witness, he hath in his kind done many excellent cures, 
and which Sckenkius, cent, 7, ohserv. 80, mentioneth, Daniel 
Sennertus, lib, l,part, 2, cap, 12, so much commends; Ru- 
landus's admirable water for melancholy, which, cent, 2, cap, 
96, he names Spiritum vitce aureum, Panaceam, what not, 
and his absolute medicine of jftjiy eggs, curat, Empir, cent, 1, 
cur, 5, to be taken three in a morning, with a powder of his. 

1 Quo feliciter usus sum. SHoo vanarolao. s Sckenkius, obserr 81. 

E)sito quod alias medicinsB oon valeant, 8 Donatus ab Altomari, cap. 7. Tester 

ta tunc Dei misericordii yalebit. et est neum, me multog melancholicos hu- 

medidna coronataqusa secretisaime tene- jus solius syrupi uau curasse, &ctft priiis 

atur. 8 Lib. de artif. med. ^ Sect. 8. purgatione. 
Optimum remedium aqua comporita Sa- 
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^ Faventinus, prac. Mnpir, doubles this number of eggs, and 
will have one hundred and one to be taken hj three and three 
in like sort, which Sallust Salvian approves, de re med. lib, 2, 
c, 1, with some of the same powder, till all be spent, a most 
excellent remedy for all melancholy and mad men. 

*' B; EpithTmi, thymi, ana drachmas duas, sacchari albi nnciam unam, 
croci grana tria, 
Gimiamomi drachmam iinam; misce, fiat pulvis." 

All these yet are nothing to those * chemical preparatives of 
Aqua GhaHdonia, quintessence of hellebore, salts, extracts, 
distillations, oils, Aurum potabiley &c. Dr. Anthony, in his 
book de auro potab, edit. 1600, is all and all for it. * "And 
though all the schools of Galenists, with a wicked and un- 
thankful pride and scorn, detest it in their practice, yet in 
more grievous diseases, when their vegetals will do no good, 
they are compelled to seek the help of minerals, though they 
use them rashly, unprofitably, slackly, and to no purpose." 
Khenanus, a Dutch chemist, in his book de Sale e puteo emer- 
gente, takes upon him to apologize for Anthony, and sets light 
by all that speak against him. But what do I meddle with 
this great controversy, which is the subject of many volumes ? 
Let Paracelsus, Quercetan, CroUius, and the brethren of the 
rosy cross, defend themselves as they may. Crato, Erastus, 
and the Gralenists oppugn. Paracelsus, he brags on the 
other side, he did more famous cures by this means, than all 
the Gralenists in Europe, and calls himself a monarch ; Galen, 
Hippocrates, infants, illiterate, &c. As Thessalus of old 
railed against those ancient Asclepiadean writers, * " he con- 
demns others, insults, triumphs, overcomes all antiquity (saith 

1 Centum ova et nniim, quolibet mane detestentur ; tamen in grayoribns morbis, 

sumant ova sorbilia, cum sequent! pul- omni vegetabilium derelicto subsidio, ad 

vera supra oyum aspersft, et contineant mineralia confugiunt, licet ea temere, ig; 

quousque assumpserint centum et unum, nayiter, et inutiUter usurpent. Ad finem 

maniacis et melancholicis utilissimum libri. ^ Veteres maledictis ince8sit,yincit, 

remedium. s Quercetan. cap. 4. Phar. et contra omnem antiquitatem coronatur, 

OswalduB Crollius. ^ Cap. 1. Licet ipseque a se yictor declaratur. Gal. lib! 

tota Galenistarum schola, mineralia non 1, meth. c. 2. 
sine impio et ingrato fisu^tu a suSl praoticli 
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Gralen as if he spake to him), declares himself a conqueror, 
and crowns his own doings." ^ One drop of their chemical 
preparatives shall do more good than all their fulsome po« 
tions. ErastuSy and the rest of the Galenists, vilify them on 
the other side, as heretics in physic ; ^ ^' Paracelsus did that 
in physic, which Luther in divinity." * " A drunken rogue 
he was, a base fellow, a magician, he had the devil for his 
master, devils his familiar companions, and what he did, was 
done by the help of the devil." Thus they contend and rail, 
and every mart write books pro and cow, et (idJmc sub jtid^c$ 
Us est ; let them agree as they will, I proceed. 

SuBSECT. IV- — Averters. 

Ayerters and purgers must go together, as tending all to 
the same purpose, to divert this rebellious humour, and turn 
it another way. In this range, clysters and suppositories 
challenge a chief place, to draw this humour from the brain 
and heart, to the more ignoble parts. Some would have 
them still used a few days between, and those to be made 
with the boiled seeds of anise, fennel, and bastard safiron, 
hops, thyme, epithyme, mallows, fumitory, bugloss, polypody, 
senna, diasene, hamech, cassia, diacatholicon, hierologodium, 
oil of violets, sweet almonds, &c. For without question, a 
clyster opportunely used, cannot choose in this, as most other 
maladies, but to do very much good; Clysteres ntUriunt, 
sometimes clysters nourish, as they may be prepared, as I 
was informed not long since by a learned lecture of our nat- 
ural philosophy * reader, which he handled by way of dis- 
course, out of some other noted physicians. Such things as 
provoke urine most commend, but not sweat. Trincavellius, 
consil, 16, cap, 1, in head-melancholy forbids it. P. Bayems 
and others approve frictions of the outward parts, and to 
J)athe them with warm water. Instead of ordinary frictions, 

1 GodTonohns, de sale absynthii. eratus, dsemonem pneoeptorem habuik 

> Idem Paracelsus in medicinSl. quod dsemones famiUares, See. < Master D 

Lutherus in theologiSL. s Disput. in Lapworth. 
eundem, parte 1. MaguA ebrius, iUit- 
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Caxdan prescribes rubbing with nettles till they blister the 
skin, which likewise iBasardus Yisontinus so much mag- 
nifies. 

Sneezing, masticatories, and nasals are generally received. 
Montaltus, c, 34, Hildesheim, spiceL 3,foL 136 and 238, give 
several receipts of all three. Hercules de Saxonia relates 
of an empiric in Venice ^ " that had a strong water to purge 
by the mouth and nostrils, which he still used in head-melan- 
choly, and would sell for no gold." 

To open months and haemorrhoids is very good physic, 
• " if they have been formerly stopped." Faventinus would 
have them opened with horseleeches, so would Hercul. de 
Sax. ; Jalius Alexandrinus, consil, 185, Scoltzii thinks aloes 
fitter ; * most approve horseleeches in this case, to be applied 
to the forehead, * nostrils, and other places. 

Montaltus, cap, 29, out of Alexander and others, prescribes 
•"cupping-glasses, and issues in the left thigh." Areteus, 
lib. 7, cap, 5, ' Paulus Regolinus, Sylvius will have them 
without scarification, "applied to the shoulders and back, 
thighs and feet ; " ^ Montaltus, cap. 34, " bids open an issue 
in the arm, or hinder part of the head." • Piso enjoins 
ligatures, frictions, suppositories, and cupping-glasses, stiU 
without scarification, and the rest 

Cauteries and hot irons are to be used ^^ " in the suture of 
the crown, and the seared or ulcerated place sufiered to run 
a good while. 'Tis not amiss to bore the skull with an instru- 
ment, to let out the fuliginous vapours." Sallust. Salvianus, 
de re medic, lib. 2, cap. 1, ""because this humour hardly 
yields to other physic, would have the leg cauterized, or the 

1 Ant. PhikM. cap. de melan- fHetio yer- cnourbitulis siccis humeris ac dorso afflx- 

tlce, &o. s Aqua fortissima purgans is, circa pedes et crura. 8 Fontanellam 

OS, uares. quam non rult auro yendere. aperi juxta occipitium, aut brachium. 

8 Mereuruilis, consil. 6 et 90, haomorroi- 9 Balani, ligatursB, frictiones, &c. lo Gan- 

dum et mensinm proYocatio juyat, modo terium fiat sutara eoronali, din flueve 

ex eomm suppressione ortum babuerit. pennittantur loca ulcerosa. Trepano 

^Laurentius, Bruel, &c. & P. Bayerus, etiam oranii densitas Imminui poterit, 

1. 2, cap. 18, naribas, Sue. o Cucurbit- ut yaporibus fuliginosis exitus pateat. 

ulse siccsa, et fontanellse crure sinistro. ^i Quoniam difBculter cedit aliis medioa* 

THildesheim, spicel. 2. Vapores a cere- mentis, ideo fiat in yertice cauterium^ 

bro trahendi sunt frictionibns nniyersi, aut crure sinistro infra genu. 
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left leg, below the knee, ^ and the head bored in two or three 
places," for that it much avails to the exhalation of the va* 
pours ; ^ '^ I saw (saith he) a melancholy man at Eome, that 
by no remedies could be healed, but when by chance he was 
wounded in the head, and the skull broken, he was excel- 
lently cured." Another, to the admiration of the beholders, 
* "• breaking his head with a fell from on high, was instantly 
recovered of his dotage." Gordonius, cap. 13, part. 2, would 
have these cauteries tried last, when no other physic will 
serve. * " The head to be shaved and bored to let out fumes, 
which without doubt will do much good. I saw a melan* 
choly man wounded in the head with a sword, his brainpan 
broken ; so long as the wound was open he was well, but 
when his wound was healed, his dotage returned again." 
But Alexander Messaria, a professor in Padua, Uh. 1, pract. 
med. cap. 21, de melanchoL will allow no cauteries at all, 'tis 
too stiff a humour and too thick as he holds, to be so 
evaporated. 

Guianerius, c. 8, Ih^act. 15, cured a nobleman in Savoy, by 
boring alone, *" leaving the hole open a month together," 
by means of which, after two years' melancholy and mad- 
ness, he was delivered. All approve of this remedy in the 
suture of the crown ; but Arculanus would have the cautery 
to be made with gold. In many other parts, these cauteries 
are prescribed for melancholy men, as in the thighs, (Mer^ 
curtails, consil. 86,) arms, legs. Idem, cormL 6 and 19 and 
25, Montanus, 86, Rodericus k Fonseca, tarn. 2, consult. 84, 
pro hypochond. coxa dextrd, &c., but most in the head, '^ if 
other physic will do no good." 

1 Fiant duo aut tria cauteria, cum ossis et flat cauterinm in capite ; procul dubio 

perforatione. ^ Vidi RonisB melanchol- ista faciunt ad fumorum ezhalationem.; 

icum qui, adhibitis multis remediis, sa- vidi melancholioum a fortunft gladio tuI- 

nari non poterat, sed cum craniimi gla- neratum, et cranium firactum, quamdiu 

dio fractum esset, optime sanatus est. vulnus apertum, ouratus optime ; at cum 

s Et alterum vidi melancholicum, qui ex vulnus sanatum, reversa est mania, 

alto cadens non sine astantium admira- 6 Usque ad duram matrem treponari fool. 

tione, liberatus est ^ Badatur caput et per mensem aperte stetit. 
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SuBSECT. V. — Alteratives and Cordials^ corrohoratingf re* 
solving the Relics, and mending the Temperament. 

Because this humour is so malign of itself, and so hard 
to be removed, the relics are to be cleansed, by alteratives, 
cordials, and such means ; the temper is to be altered and 
amended, with such things as fortify and strengthen the heart 
and brain, ^^^ which are commonly both affected in this 
malady, and do mutually misaffect one another ; which are 
still to be given every other day, or some few days inserted 
after a purge, or like physic, as occasion serves, and are of 
such force, that many times they help alone, and as ^Ar- 
noldus holds in his Aphorisms, are to be " preferred before 
all other medicines, in what kind soever." 

Amongst this number of cordials and alteratives, I do not 
find a more present remedy, than a cup of wine or strong 
drink, if it be soberly and opportunely used. It makes a 
man bold, hardy, courageous, * " whetteth the wit," if moder- 
ately taken, (and as Plutarch *saith, Symp, 7, quasi, 12,) 
"it makes those which are otherwise dull, to exhale and 
evaporate like frankincense, or quicken, (Xenophon adds,) 
* as oil doth fire." ' " A famous cordial," Matthiolus in Dios- 
coridem calls it, " an excellent nutriment to refresh the body, 
it makes a good colour, a flourishing age, helps concoction, 
fortifies the stomach, takes away obstructions, provokes urine, 
drives out excrements, procures sleep, clears the blood, ex- 
pels wind and cold poisons, attenuates, concocts, dissipates all 
thick vapours, and fuliginous humours." And that which is 
all in all to my purpose, it takes away fear and sorrow. 
' Ouras edaces dissipat Evius. " It glads the heart of man," 

1 Cordis ratio eemper habenda quod nntriendo corpori alimentum optimum, 

eerebro compatitur, et sese invicem offlci- sBtatem floridam facit. calorem innatnm 

nnt. 8 Aphor. 88. Medicina Theria- fovet, concoctionem Juvat, stomachum 

cal^ prae caBteris eligenda. 3 Galen, de roborat, excrementis viam parat, urinam 

temp. lib. 8, c. 3, moderate vinum sump- movet, aomnum conciliat, yenena, frigi- 

tum acuit ingenium. * Tardos alitor dos flatus dissipat, crassos humores at- 

et tristes thuris in modum exhalare facit. tenuat, coquit, discutit, &c. 7 Hor. 

» miaritatem ut oleum flammam excitat. lib. 2, od. 11. " Bacchus dissipates cor- 

^ Viiibus retinendis cardiacum eximium, roding cares." 
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Psal. civ. 15, ktlaritatis dtdce seminarium, Helena's bowl, 
die sole nectar of the gods, or that true nepenthes in ^ Ho- 
mer, which puts away care and grief, as Oribasius, 5 Collect, 
cap, 7, and some others will, was nought else but a cup of 
good wine* ^ It makes the mind of the king and of the father- 
less both one, of the bond and free man, poor and rich ; it 
tumeth all his thoughts to joy and mirth, makes him remem* 
ber no sorrow or debt, but enricheth his heart, and makea 
him speak by talents," £sdras iii. 19, 20, 21. It gives life 
itself, spirits, wit, &c For which cause the ancients called 
Bacchus, Liber pater a liberando, and ^ sacrificed to Bacchus 
and Pallas still upon an altar. * ^ Wine measurably drunk, 
and in time, brings gladness and cheerfulness of mind, il 
cheereth God and men," Judges ix. 13, UetituB Bacchu$ 
daloTy it makes an old wife dance, and such as are in misery 
to forget evil, and be * merry. 

** BacchuB et afflictis requiem mortalibas affert, 
Crura licet duro compede vincta forent." 

** Wine makes a troubled soul to rest, 
Though feet with fetters be opprest** 

Demetrius in Plutarch, when he fell into Seleueus's hands, 
and was prisoner in Syria, * " spent his time with dice and 
drink that he might so ease his discontented mind, and avoid 
those continual cogitations of his present condition wherewith 
he was tormented." Therefore Solomon, Prov. xxxi. 6, bids 
'^wine be given to him that is ready to ^perish, and to 
him that hath grief of heart, let him drink that he forget his 
poverty, and remember his misery no more." SoUcitis ani- 
mia onus exinUty it easeth a burdened soul, nothing speedier, 
nothing better ; which the prophet Zachariah perceived, when 
he said, " that in the time of Messias, they of Ephraim 
should be glad, and their heart should rejoice as through 
wine." All which makes me very well approve of that 

1 Odyn. A. sPaiuanias. 3 Syracides, ret^ et conditionia pnesentis cogitatlonoi 

zxxi.iSB. ^Legituretpri8ci0atoni8 8«epe quibus agitabatur sobrius yitaret. •&• 

mero caluisse virtus. 6 In pocula et did the Athenians of old. as Suidas lelato^ 

aleam se prsecipitavit, et iis fere teznpuB and so do the Germans at this day. 
tradozit, ut aegram crapnla mentem leTa- 
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pretty description of a feast in ^ Bartholomeus Anglicns, 
wlien grace was said, their hands washed, and the guests 
sufficiently exhilarated, with good discourse, sweet music, 
dainty fare, exhtlarationis gratid^ poctUa iterum atque iterum 
offerwniury as a corollary to conclude the feast, and continue 
their mirth, a grace cup came in to cheer their hearts, and 
they drank healths to one another again and again. Which 
as I. Fredericus Matenesius, OriU Christ, lib, 2, cap, 5, 6, & 
7, was an old custom in all ages in every commonwealth, so 
as they be not enforced. Inhere per vioientiam, but as in that 
royal feast of ^Ahasuenis, which lasted one hundred and 
eighty days, " without compulsion they drank by order in 
golden vessels," when and what they would themselves. 
This of drink is a most easy and parable remedy, a common, 
a cheap, still ready against fear, sorrow, and such trouble- 
some thoughts, that molest the mind ; as brimstone with fire, 
the spirits on a sudden are enlightened by it. " No better 
physic" (saith *Rhasis) "for a melancholy man; and he 
that can keep company, and carouse, needs no other medi- 
cines," 'tis enough. His countryman Avicenna, 31, doeL 2, 
cc^. 8, proceeds farther yet, and will have him that is 
troubled in mind, or melancholy, not to drink only, but now 
and then to be drunk ; excellent good physic it is for this and 
many other diseases. Magninus, Heg. san, part, 3, c. 31, 
wiU have them to be so once a month at least, and gives his 
reasons for it, * " because it scours the body by vomit, urine, 
sweat, of all manner of superfluities, and keeps it dean." 
Of the same mind is Seneca the Philosopher, in his book d» 
tranqidL lib, 1, /*. 15, nonnunquam ut in alii$ morbU ad 
ebrietaiem ttsgue veniendum ; Guras deprimit, tristitia mede- 
tur, it is good sometimes to be drunk, it helps sorrow, de« 
presseth cares, and so concludes this tract with a cup of wine : 

1 Lib. 6, cap. 28 et 24, de remm pro- alia medicina, quod eo sunt omnia ad 

prietat. > Esther i. 8. ^ Tract. 1, nsumnecessariahijOuspasgionis. *Txan 

eont. 1 1 Non oestrus laudabilior eo, quod sequatur inde sudor, yomitlo, uri- 

val cura melior; qui melanoholicus, uta- ua, a quibus superfluitates a corpore re 

tor societate honunum et biberia; et qui moyentur et remaiiet corpus mimduin. 
pgtMt BUBtiofird qBUn Ttoi, non indiget 
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HabeSy Serene charitsimej qiue ad tranquUUtatem animal 
vertineni. But these are epicoreal tenets, tending to loose- 
ness of life, loxurj and atheism, maintained alone b^ somie 
heathens, dissolute Arabians, profane Christians, and are 
exploded by Rabbi Moses, tract. 4, Guliel. Flacentius, lib. 1, 
cap. 8, Yalescus, de Taranta^ and most accuratelj ventilated 
by Jo. Sjlyaticus, a late writer and physician of Milan, med. 
cont. cap. 14, where you shall find this tenet copiously 
confuted. 

Howsoever you say, if this be true, that wine and strong 
drink have such virtue to expel fear and sorrow, and to ex- 
hilarate the mind, ever hereafler lef s drink and be merry. 

1 " Prome reconditum, Lyde strenna, cfficabmn, 
Gapaciores, piier, hno affer Scyphos, 
Et Chia Vina aut Lesbia." 

^ Come, Insty Lyda, fill 'a a onp of sack, 
And, sirrah drawer, bigger pots we lack, 

And Scio wines that have so good a smack.*' 

* 

I say with him in ^A. Grellius, " let's maintain the vigour 

of our souk with a moderate cup of wine," ^Natis in usutn 

IcetiticB scyphis^ ^' and drink to refresh our mind ; if there be 

any cold sorrow in it, or torpid bashfulness, let's wash it all 

away." I^unc vino peUite curas; so saith * Horace, so 

saith Anacreon, 

M&^ovra yap fie Kela^cu, 
11o2a> Kpeiaaov ij -^dvovTO, 

Let's drive down care with a cup of >vine ; and so say I 
too (though / drink none myself), for all this may be done, 
so that it be modestly, soberly, opportunely used; so that 
" they be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess," which our 
* Apostle forewarns; for as Chrysostom well comments on 
that place, ad IcBtitiam datum est vinum, non ad ebrietatemy 
'tis for mirth wine, but not for madness ; and will you know 

Hor. 8 Lib. 15, 2 noct. Att. Vi- pentls yerecnndiflB flierit, diluamus. 

gorem animi moderato vini usu tueamur, » Hor. 1. 1, Od. 27. • Od. 7, lib. 1, 26. 

et oale&cto simul refotoque animo si Nam prsBstat ebriam me quam mortanni 

«Tiid in eo rel frigidae tristitin, Tel tor- Jaceie. ^Ephes. r. 18, ser. 19, in cap. 6. 
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where, when, and how that is to be understood ? Vis discere 
ubi honum sit vinum ? Audi quid dicat Scriptura, hear the 
Scriptures, " Give wine to them that are in sorrow," or as 
Paul bid Timothy drink wine for his stomach's sake, for con- 
coction, health, or some such honest occasion. Otherwise, as 
* Pliny tells us ; if singular moderation be not had, ^ " nothing 
so pernicious, 'tis mere vinegar, Uandus dcsmoriy poison itself." 
But hear a more fearful doom, Habac. ii. 15 & 16. " Woe 
be to him that makes his neighbour drunk, shameful spewing 
shall be upon his glory." Let not good fellows triumph there- 
fore (saith Matthiolus), that I have so much commended 
wine ; if it be immoderately taken, " instead of making glad, 
it confounds both body and soul, it makes a giddy head, a 
sorrowful heart." And 'twas well said of the poet of old, 
" Wine causeth mirth and grief," * nothing so good for some, 
so bad for others, especially as *one observes, qui a causd 
caiidd male habent, that are hot or inflamed. And so of 
spices, they alone, as I have shoVed, cause head-melancholy 
themselves, they must not use wine as an * ordinary drink, or 
in their diet. But to determine with Laurentius, c. 8, de 
mekm, wine is bad for madmen, and such as are troubled 
with heat in their inner parts or brains ; but to melancholy 
which is cold (as most is), wine, soberly used, may be very 
good. 

I may say the same of the decoction of China roots, sas- 
safras, sarsaparilla, guaiacum ; China, saith Manardus, makes 
a good colour in the face, takes away melancholy, and all in- 
firmities proceeding from cold, even so sarsaparilla provokes 
sweat mightily, guaiacum dries, Claudinus, consult. 89 & 46. 
Montanus, Capivaccius, consult, 188, Scoltzii, make frequent 
and good use of guaiacum and China, • " so that the liver be 
not incensed," good for such as are cold, as most melancholy 
men are, but by no means to be mentioned in hot. 

1 Lib. 14, 6. Nihil pemicioBlns Tiribus, pessimum ferinft melanoholi&. B "get- 

8i modus abeit, yenennm. > Theocri- nelius, consil. 44 et 45, Tinum probibefe 

tus, Idyl. 18. Tmo dari IsBtitiam et dolo- assiduum, et aromata. * Modo jeour 

rem. > Renodseofi. * Mercurialis, non inoendatur. 
soQjdl. 26. Viniua frigidis optimuin, et 
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The Turks have a diink called coffee (for they use no 
wine), so named of a berry as black as soot, and as bitter 
(like that black drink which was in use amongst the Lace*- 
dasmonians, and perhaps the same), which they sip still of, 
and sap as warm as they can suffer ; they spend much time 
in those coffee-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
or taverns, and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive 
away the time, and to be merry together, because they find 
by experience that kind of drink, so used, helpeth digestion, 
and procured alacrity. Some of them take opium to this 
purpose. 

Borage, balm, saffinon, gold, I have spoken of; Montalto^ 
c. 23, commends scorzonera roots condite. Garcias ab Horto^ 
j>lant, hist, lib, 2, cap. 25, makes mention of an herb called 
datura, * " which, if it be eaten, for twenty-four hours follow- 
ing takes away all sense of grief, makes them incline to 
laughter and mirth ; " and another called bauge, like in effect 
to opium, " which puts them*for a time into a kind of ecstasy," 
and makes them gently to laugh. One of the Roman em- 
perors had a seed, which he did ordinarily eat to exhilarate 
himself. * Christophorus Ayrerus prefers bezoar stone, and 
the confection of alkermes, before other cordials, and amber 
in some cases. • " Alkermes comforts the inner parts ; " and 
bezoar stone hath an especial virtue against all melancholy 
affections, * " it refresheth the heart, and corroborates the 
whole body." ^Amber provokes urine, helps the body, 
breaks wind, &c After a purge, three or four grains of 
bezoar stone, and three grains of ambergris, drunk or taken 
in borage or bugloss water, in which gold hot hath been 
quenched, will do much good, and the purge will diminish 
less (the heart so refreshed) of the strength and substance 
of the body. 



1 Per 24 hoiM senaum doloria omn«m ipsius usu omnes cordiB et ooxporis vim 

tollit,etridere&cit. ^ Hildeciheim, spi- mirum in modum refici. <^SucciQiui^ 

oel. 2. B Alkermes omnia Titaliayiscera vero albissimum confortat yentriciiliuii, 

mire conforiat. * Contra omnes mel- flatom discutit, urinam moTet, &e. 
ancholicofi affectus confeit, ac certum est 
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&. Confect. Alkermes 3^. lap. Bezoar. gj. 
Suocini albi subtiliss. pulverisat. gjj. cum 
Syrup, de cort. cith; fiat electuarium. 

To bezoar stone most subscribe, Manardus, and ^many 
others ; '' it takes away sadness, and makes him merry that 
useth it ; I have seen some that have been much diseased 
with faintness, swooning, and melancholy, that taking the 
weight of three grains of this stone, in the water of oxtongue, 
have been cured." Garcias ab Horto brags how many des- 
perate cures he hath done upon melancholy men by this 
alone, when all physicians had forsaken them. But alkermes 
many except against ; in some cases it may help, if it be 
good and of the best, such as that of Montpelier in France, 
which ^ lodocus Sincerus, Itinerario GaUicd^ so much magni- 
fies, and would have no traveller omit to see it made. But 
it is not so general a medicine as the other. Femelius, 
consil. 49, suspects alkermes by reason of its heat, • " nothing 
(saith he), sooner exasperates this disease, than the use of 
hot working meats and medicines, and would have them for 
that cause warily taken." I conclude, therefore, of this and 
all other medicines, as Thucydides of the plague at Athens, 
no remedy could be prescribed for it, Nam quod uni profuitj 
hoc aliis erat exitio : there is no catholic medicine to be had ; 
that which helps one is pernicious to another. 

Diamargaritum frigidum, diambra, diahoraginaiumy elec- 
tuarium IcBtificans Galeni et Rhasis^ de gemmis, dtanfhos, 
diamoschum dtdce et amarum, electuarium condltatoriSf 
ggrup. Cidoniorumy de pomis, conserves of roses, violets, 
fomitory, enula campana, satyrion, lemons, orange pills con- 
dite, &c., have their good use. 

^ " R. Diamoschi dulcis et amari, ana 3 y. 

Diabnglossati, Diaboraginati, sacchari yiolacei, 
ana 3 j. mi see cum syrupo de pomis." 

1 Oarcias ab Horto, aTomatum, lib. 1, 1617. Monspelll electuarium fit pfedo- 

cap. 16, adTersug omiies morboa melan- oissimum Alcherm. &c. ' Nihil mor- 

eholicos conducit, et Teneanm. Ego bum huno seque exaspeiat, ao alimento- 

(inquit)utorinmorbismelancholicis,&c., ram rel oalidiormu usns. Alchermeo 

et deploratos hn^us usu ad pristinam ideo Buspeotus, et quod semel moneam, 

wnitatem restitui. See more in Bauhi- oaute adhibenda oalida medioameuta. 

nuB^s book de lap. Beaoar, o. 46. > Edit. « SckenkiuB, 1. 1, Obserrat. de Mania, M 
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Every physician is full of such receipts ; one only I will add 
for the rareness of it, which I find recorded by many learned 
authors, as an approved medicine against dotage, head-melan- 
choly, and such diseases of the brain. Take a ^ ram's head 
that never meddled with an ewe, cut off at a blow, and the 
horns only take away, boil it well, skin and wool together ; 
after it is well sod, take out the brains, and put these spices 
to it, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, mace, cloves, ana s£, mingle 
the powder of these spices with it, and heat them in a platter 
upon a chafingdish of coals together, stirring them well, that 
they do not burn ; take heed it be not overmuch dried, or 
drier than a calf's brains ready to be eaten. Keep it so pre- 
pared, and for three days give it the patient fasting, so that 
he fast two hours after it. It may be eaten with bread, in an 
egg or broth, or any way, so it be taken. For fourteen days 
let him use this diet, drink no wine, &c. Gresner, hist* animal. 
It^, 1, pag. 917, Caricterius* pract, 13, in I^ich. de metri, 
pag, 129, latro : Witenberg. edit. Tubing, pag, 62, mention 
this medicine, though with some variation ; he that list may 
try it, * and many such. 

Odoraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowers, balm, 
rose-cakes, vinegar, &c, do much recreate the brains and 
spirits, according to Solomon. Prov. xxvii. 9. " They rejoice 
the heart," and, as some say, nourish ; 'tis a question commonly 
controverted in our schools, an odores nviriant ; let Ficinus, 
lib. 2, cap. 18, decide it; ^many arguments he brings to prove 
it ; as of Democritus, that lived by the smell of bread alone, 
applied to his nostrils, for some few days, when for old age he 
could eat no meat. Ferrerius, lib, 2, meth. speaks of an excel- 
lent confection of his making, of wine, saffron, &c., which he 
prescribed to dull, weak, feeble, and dying men to smell to, 
and by it to have done very much good, ceque fere profuisse 



mentis alienationem, et desipientlam vitiio addens aromata, &c. * Cinis testixdinifl 

cerebri obortam, in manuscripto codice ustns, et Tino potaa melancholiain cu- 

Germanico, tale medicamentum repezi. rat, et rasura comu Bliinooerotis, &c., 

1 Caput arietis nondum ezperti yenerem, Sckenkius. 3 Instat in matzi^e, qudd 

uno ictu amputatum, cornibus tantum sursum et deorsom ad odorifl iwmgnm 

demotis, integrum cum tana et pelle bene procipitatur 
elizabls, turn aperto cerebrum eximes« et 
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clfactu et potu, as if he had given them drink. Our noble and 
learned Lord *Verulam, in his book de vita et morte, com- 
mends, therefore, all such cold smells as any way serve to 
refrigerate the spirits. Montanus, consiL 31, prescribes a 
form which he would have his melancholy patient never to 
have out of his hands. If you will have them spagyrically 
prepared, look in Oswaldus Crollius, Basil, Chymica. 

Irrigations of the head shaven, * " of the flowers of water- 
lilies, lettuce, violets, camomile, wild mallows, wether's-head," 
&C., must be used many mornings together. Montan. consiL 
31, would have the head so washed once a week. LaBlius k 
fonte Eugubinus, constiU. 44, for an Italian count, troubled 
with head-melancholy, repeats many medicines which he 
tried, ^ " but two alone which did the cure ; use of whey 
made of goats' milk, with the extract of hellebore, and irriga- 
tions of the head with water-lilies, lettuce, violets, camomile, 
&c, upon the suture of the crown." Piso commends a ram's 
lungs applied hot to the forepart of the head, ' or a young 
lamb divided in the back, exenterated, &c. ; all acknowledge 
the chief cure in moistening throughout. Some, saith Lau- 
rentius, use powders and caps to the brain ; but forasmuch 
as such aromatical things are hot and dry, they must be 
sparingly administered. 

Unto the heart we may do well to apply bags, epithems, 
ointments, of which Laurentius, c. 9, de melan. gives ex- 
amples. Bruel prescribes an epithem for the heart, of 
bugloss, borage, water-lily, violet waters, sweet wine, bahn 
leaves, nutmegs, cloves, &c. 

For the belly, make a fomentation of oil, ^in which the 
seeds of cumin, rue, carrots, dill, have been boiled. 

Baths are of wonderful great force in this malady, much 
admired by '^ Galen, ' JEtius, Rhasis, &c, of sweet water, in 

* Vifloount St. Alban's. i Ex decoo- &c., 8utiir» corooali adhlbita ; his lexne- 

io flomm nymphese, lactucte, Tiolarumj d^ sanitatexn pristinam adeptuB est. 

chamomilaB, althe», capitis Yerrecomf > Confert et pulmo arietls, calidus agnni 

&c. s Inter auxilia multa adhibita, per dorsum divisus, exenteratus. admo- 

duo -visa, sunt remedium adferre, usus tus sincipiti. ^ Semina cumini, rutsB, 

seri caprini cum extracto Hellebori, et dauci, anethi oocta. & Lib. 8, de locii 

irtigatio ex lacte nymphese, yiolarum, aflect. > letxab. 2, ser. 1, cap. 10. 

vou n. 26 
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which are bofled the leaves of mallows, roses, Tiolets, water- 
lilies, wether's-head, flowers of bugloss, camomile, melHot, &c. 
Guianer. cap, 8, tract. 15, would have them used twice a day, 
and when thej come forth of the baths, their backbones to be 
anointed with oil of almonds, violets, nymphaea, fresh capon 
grease, &c. 

Amulets and things to be borne about, I find prescribed, 
taxed by some, approved by Renodaeus, Platerus (amttleta 
inquit non negligenda), and others ; look for them in Mizal- 
dus, Porta, Albertus, <&c. Bassardus Yisoontinus, ant philos. 
commends hypericon, or St John's wort gathered on a * Friday 
in the hour of " Jupiter, when it comes to his effectual opera- 
tion (that is, about the full moon in July) ; so gathered and 
borne, or hung about the neck, it mightily helps this affection, 
and drives away all fantastical spirits." *Philes, a Greek 
author that flourished in the time of Michael Paleologus, 
writes that a sheep or kid's skin, whom a wolf worried, 
^Hcedus inhumam raptus ah ore lupi, ought not at all to be 
worn about a man, ^^ because it causeth palpitation of the 
heart,'* not for any fear, but a secret virtue which amtdets 
have. A ring made of the hoof of an ass's right forefoot 
carried about, &c I say with ^Renodseus, they are not 
altogether to be rejected. Peony doth cure epilepsy; pre- 
cious stones, most diseases; 'a wolPs dung borne with one 
helps the colic, •a spider an ague, &c Being in the country 
in the vacation time not many years since, at Lindley in 
Leicestershire, my father's house, I first observed this amulet 
of a spider in a nutshell lapped in silk, &c, so applied for 
an ague by ^ my mother ; whom, although I knew to have ex- 
cellent skill in chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, &c, and such 
experimental medicines, as aU the country where she dwelt 
can witness, to have done many famous and good cures upon 



^ Cap. do mel. oolteetnm die rener. lunrpiuviain, cordis enixa pal|rftationflm 

llOra Joris com ad Bneigiam rsnit, i. e. exdtat, &o. * Bfart. * Pnar. lib. I, 

ad plenilaniam Jnlii, inde gesta et collo cap. 12. > JEtias, cap. SI, Tet. 8, 

appensa hunc aflbctum appnme Jntat et ser. 4. * Dioscorldes, uiywes Aldero- 

iknatlcos spiiltus ezpellit. *L. de pro- fandus da arane&. f Mistreaa Tknotbf 

prietat animal, oyis a lupo correptee pel- Burton, she died, 1<B9. 
lam non esse pro indnmento corporis 
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divers poor folks, that were otherwise destitute of help : yet 
among all other experiments, this methought was most ab- 
surd and ridiculous, I could see no warrant for it. Quid 
aranea cum fehre ? For what antipathy ? till at length 
rambling amongst authors (as often 1 do) I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by 
Alderovandus, cap, de Aranea^ lib, de insectis, I began to 
have a better opinion of it, and to give more credit to amulets, 
when I saw it in some parties answer to experience. Some 
medicines are to be exploded, that consist of words, characters, 
spells, and charms, which can do no good at all, but out of a 
strong conceit, as Pomponatius proves ; or the deviFs policy, 
who is the first founder and teacher of them. 

SuBSECT. VI. — Correctors of Accidents to procure Sleep. 
Against fearful Dreams^ Redness, S^c, 

When you have used all good means and helps of altera- 
tives, averters, diminutives, yet there will be still certain 
accidents to be corrected and amended, as waking, fearful 
dreams, flushing in the face to some ruddiness, &c. 

Waking, by reason of their continual cares, fears, sorrows, 
dry brains, is a symptom that much crucifies melancholy men, 
and must therefore be speedily helped, and sleep by all 
Bieans procured, which sometimes is a suflScient ^ remedy of 
itself without any other physic Sckenkius, in his Observa- 
tions, hath an example of a woman that was so cured. The 
means to procure it, are inward or outward. Inwardly taken, 
are simples, or compounds ; simples, as poppy, nympha^a, 
violets, roses, lettuce, mandrake, henbane, nightshade or 
solanum, saffron, hempseed, nutmegs, willows, with their 
seeds, juice, decoctions, distilled waters, &c. Compounds are 
syrups, or opiates, syrup of poppy, violets, verbasco, which 
sre commonly taken with distilled waters. 

£. Diacodii 3j. diascordii 3£.aquse lactacse 3iij.j^. 
miflta fiat potio ad horam somni sumenda. 

1 Solo lomno curata est citra medlci aiizUinm, tbl. IM. 
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Requites Nicholai^ Philonium RomanurHy Triphera magna^ 
pthUa de Oynoglossc^ IXascordium, Lavdanum Paracelsij 
.Opium, are in use, &c. Country folks commonly make a 
posset of hempseed, which Fuchsius in his herbal so much 
discommends ; yet I haye seen the good efifect, and it may be 
used where better medicines are not to be had. 

Laudanum Paracelsi is prescribed in two or three grains, 
with a drachm of IXascordium, which Oswald. Crollius com- 
mends. Opium itself is most part used outwardly, to smell 
to in a ball, though commonly so taken by the Turks to the 
same quantity ^ for a cordial, and at Goa in the Indies ; the 
dose forty or fifty grains. 

Bulandus calls Requiem Nichclai, tdtimum refagiumy the 
last refuge ; but of this and the rest look for peculiar receipts 
in Yictorius Faventinus, cap. de phrenesi, Heumius, cap. cte 
mania, Hildesheim, spiceL 4, de somno et vigil. &o. Out- 
wardly used, as oil of nutmegs by extraction, or expression 
with rose-water to anoint the temples, oils of poppy, nenuphar, 
mandrake, purslain, violets, all to the same purpose. 

Montan. consiL 24 and 25, much commends odoraments of 
opium, vinegar, and rose-water. Laurentius, cap. 9, prescribes 
pomanders and nodules ; see the receipts in him ; Codronchus, 
* wormwood to smell to. 

Unguentum Mahqstritum, populeum, are used to anoint the 
temples, nostrils, or if they be too weak, they mix saffix>n 
and opium. Take a grain or two of opium, and dissolve it 
with three or four drops of rose-water in a spoon, and after 
mingle with it as much UhguefUum populeum as a nut, use it 
as before ; or else take half a drachm of opium, Dhguenium 
poptdeum, oil of nenuphar, rose-water, rose-vinegar, of each 
half an ounce, with as much virgin wax as a nut, anoint your 
temples with some of it, ad horam somni. 

Sacks of wormwood, 'mandrake, ^ henbane^ roses made 

1 BelloniTiB, obaerrat. lib. 8, cap. 16, licit oUiictu. > Bead Lemniiu^b. ber. 

laflsitudinem et labores animi tollunt ; bib. cap. 2, of Mandrake. * ayoeoy%t 

inde Garcias ab Horto, lib. 1, cap. 4, mus sub oeryicali viiidiB. 
•imp. med. > Absjnthiam sonmos al- 
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Jike pillows and laid under the patient's head, are mentioned 
by ^ Cardan and Mizaldus, " to anoint the soles of the feel 
with the fat of a dormouse, the teeth with ear wax of a dog, 
swine's gall, hare's ears ; " charms, &c. 

Frontlets are well known to every good wife, rose-water 
and vinegar, with a little woman's milk, and nutmegs grated 
upon a rose-cake applied to both temples. 

For an emplaster, take of castorium a drachm and a half, 
of opium half a scruple, mixed both together with a little 
water of life, make two small plasters thereof, and apply 
them to the temples. 

Rulandus, cent, 1, car, 17, cenU 3, cur, 94, prescribes epi- 
thems and lotions of the head, with the decoction of flowers 
of nymphaea, violet leaves, mandrake roots, henbane, white 
poppy. Here de Saxonia, stiUicidia, or droppings, &c. 
Lotions of the feet do much avail of the said herbs ; by 
these means, saith Laurentius, I think you may procure sleep 
to the most melancholy man in the world. Some use horse- 
leeches behind the ears, and apply opium to the place. 

^Bayerus, lib. 2, c. 13, sets down some remedies against 
fearful dreams, and such as walk and talk in their sleep. 
Baptista Porta, Mag. not, L 2, c, 6, to procure pleasant dreams 
and quiet rest, would have you take hippoglossa, or the herb 
horsetongue, balm, to use them or their distilled waters after 
supper, &c Such men must not eat be^s, peas, garlic, 
onions, cabbage, venison, hare, use black wines, or any meat 
hard of digestion at supper, or lie on their backs, &c. 

Rusticus pudoTy bashfulness, flushing in the face, high 
colour, ruddiness, are common grievances, which much tor- 
ture many melancholy men, when they meet a man, or come 
in • company of their betters, strangers, after a meal, or if 
they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as red and 
fleet, and sweat as if they had been at a mayor's feast, prce- 

1 Plantam pedis inungere pinguedine ciliare, &o. Cardan de remm yaxietat. 

gliris dieunt effloacissimTun, et quod viz ^ Veni mecum lib. > Ant si quid in- 

3x«di potest, dentes inunctos ex sorditie cautius exciderit ant, &c. 
inrinm canis somnum im>fanduxn oon- 
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sertim si mettu accesserit, it exceeds, ^ tbej think every man 
observes, takes notice of it ; and fear alone will effect it, sus- 
picion without any other cause. Sckenkius, ob$erv» med. Uh, 
1, speaks of a waiting gentlewoman in the Duke of Savoy's 
court, that was so much offended with it, that she kneeled 
down to him, and offered Biarus, a physician, all that she 
had to be cured of it. And 'tis most true, that ^Antony 
Ludovicus saith in his book de Pudore, '^ bashfulness either 
hurts or helps," such men I am sure it hurts. If it proceed 
from suspicion or fear, 'Felix Plater prescribes no other 
remedy but to reject and contemn it ; Id popidus curat scili- 
cet, as a * worthy physician in our town said to a friend of 
mine in like case, complaining without a cause, suppose one 
look red, what matter is it, make light of it, who observes it ? 
If it trouble at or after meals (as ^ Jobertus observes, med. 
prcuit. L 1, c. 7), afler a little exercise or stirring, for many 
are then hot and red in the face, or if they do nothing at 
all, especially women ; he would have them let blood in both 
arms, first one, then another, two or three days between, if 
blood abound ; to use frictions of the other parts, feet especi- 
ally, and washing of them, because of that consent which is 
between the head and the feet. * And withal to refrigerate 
the face, by washing it oflen with rose, violet, nenuphar, let- 
tuce, lovage waters, and the like ; but the best of all is that 
lac virgmale, or strained liquor of litargy; it is diversely 
prepared ; by Jobertus thus : 3* lithar. argent, unc, j. ceruS" 
see candidisstmcBy 3iij. capkurcB, 9ij. dissolvantur aqaaarum 
solaniy lactuccB, et nenupharu ana unc, iij. aceti vini cdbi^ 
unc, ij. aliquot horas resideat^ deinde transmittatur per phiU, 
aqua servetur in vase vitreo, ac ed bis terve fades quoHdie 
irroretur, "^ Quercetan, spctgir, phar, cap, 6, commends the 
water of frogs' spawn for ruddiness in the face. * Crato, 

1 Nam quft parte pavor simul est pudor fiBminis praasertim ; caiua qnicqoid fiir- 

additu0 illi. Statins. s Olysipponen- vidum aut halituosum aangoinem fkcit. 

sis medicus ; pudor aut juyat aut Isedit. « Interim ftciei prospidendum ut ipsa 

B De mentis alienat. « Mr. Doctor Ash- refrigeretur ; utrumque praestabit ft«> 

wortli. & Faciefl nonnullis maxime calet quens potio ex aquft.roiarum, vtolarum, 

mbetque, si se paululum exercuerint ; nenupluuis, &o. 7 Ad fitolei raboiem 

nonnullis quiesoentibuB idem aocidit, aqua spermatis rananua. ^Baeto 
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cansiL 283, Scoltzii, would fain have them use all summer 
die oondit^ flowers of succory, strawberry water, roses (cup- 
ping-glasses are good for the time), consiL 285 et 286, and to 
d^ecate impure blood with the infusion of senna, savory, 
balm water. ^ Hollerius knew one cured alone with the use 
of succory boiled, and drunk for five montibs, every morning 
in the summer. ^ It is good overnight to anoint the face with 
hare's blood, and in the morning to wash it with strawberry 
and cowslip water, the juice of distilled lemons, juice of 
cucumbers, or to use the seeds of melons, or kernels of 
peaches beaten small, or the roots of Aron, and mixed with 
wheat bran to bake it in an oven, and to crumble it in straw- 
berry water, * or to put fresh cheese curds to a red face. 

If it trouble them at meal times that flushing, as oft it 
doth, with sweating or the like, they must avoid all violent 
passions and actions, as laughing, ^^, strong drink, and drink 
very little, ^one draught, saith Crato, and that about the 
midst of their meal; avoid at all times indurate salt, and 
especially spice and windy meat. 

* Grato prescribes the condite fruit of wild rose, to a noble- 
man his patient, to be taken before dinner or supper, to the 
quantity of a chestnut. It is made of sugar, as that of 
quinces. The decoction of the roots of sow-thistle before 
meat, by the same author is much approved. To eat of a 
baked apple some advfse, or of a preserved quince, cumin- 
seed prepared with meat instead of salt, to keep down fumes ; 
not to study or to be intentive after meals. 

** R. Nucleornm persic. seminis meloimm, ana unc. Q^, 
aqnffi fragorum L ij. miece, utatar mane.** 

" To apply cupping-glasses to the shoulders is very good. 

iitantar in aastate floribns Oichorii sac- 21, lib. unico vini hanstu sit oontentiiB. 

ebaro conditis yel saccbaro rosac«o, &c. 6 Idem, consil. 288, Scoltaii, laudatur con- 

1 Solo UBU decocti Cichorii. * Utile im- ditus rosae caninse fructus ante prandioQ 

primis noctu ftciem UUnira sanguine lep- et coenam ad magnitudinem castanesB. 

orino, et mane aqaSl fragorum, vel aqu& Decoctum radicum Sonchi, si ante cibom 

floribiis verbasci cum succo limonum dis- sumatur, yalet plurimum. ^ Ouourbit< 

tillato ablueie. s Utile rubenti feu^iei ad scapulas appositce. 
easeum reoentem imponere. ^ Consil. 
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For the other kind of ruddiness which is settled in the face 
with pimples, &c., becaase it pertains not to mj subject, I will 
not meddle with it. I refer you to Crato's counsels, Amoldus, 
Kb, 1, hreviar. cap. 39, 1, Bulande, Peter Forestus de Fuco, lib, 
31, obser. 2. To Platerus, Mercurialis, Ulmus, Bondoletius, 
Heumius, Menadous, and others that have written largely of it. 
Those other grievances and symptoms of headache, palpita- 
tion of heart. Vertigo, deliquium, &c., which trouble many 
melancholy men, because they are copiously handled apart in 
every physician, I do voluntarily omit. 



MEMB. n. 

Cure of Melancholy over clU the Body. 

Where the melancholy blood possesseth the whole body 
with the brain, ^it is best to begin with bloodletting. The 
Greeks prescribe the ^median or middle vein to be opened 
and so much blood to be taken away as the patient may well 
spare, and the cut that is made must, be wide enough. The 
Arabians hold it fittest to be taken from that arm on which 
side there is more pain and heaviness in the head ; if black 
blood issue forth, bleed on ; if it be clear and good, let it be 
instantly suppressed, ' " because the malice of melancholy is 
much corrected by the goodness of the blood." If the party^s 
sti^ength will not admit much evacuation in this kind at once, 
it must be assayed again and again ; if it may not be con- 
veniently taken from the arm, it must be taken from the 
knees and ankles, especially to such men or women whose 
hsemorrhoids or months have been stopped. * If the malady 
continue, it is not amiss to evacuate in a part in the forehead, 
and to virgins in the ankles, who are melancholy for love 
matters ; so to widows that are much grieved and troubled 

I Piso. s Medkina prsB cseteriB. malo ex qoacunque parte sanguis detza' 

* Socci melanohoUei malitia a sanguinis hi debet, 
bonitate oonigitar * PerseToiante 
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with sorrow and cares ; for bad blood flows in the heart, and 
BO crucifies the mind. The haemorrhoids are to be opened 
with an instrument or horseleeches, &c. See more in Mon- 
taltus, cap. 29. ^Sckenkius hath an example of one that 
was cured by an accidental wound in his thigh, much bleed- 
ing freed him from melancholy. Diet, diminutives, altera- 
tives, cordials, correctors as before, intermixed as occasion 
serves, ^ " all their study must be to make a melancholy man 
fat, and then the cure is ended." Diuretica, or medicines to 
procure urine, are prescribed by some in this kind, hot and 
cold ; hot, where the heat of the liver doth not forbid ; cold, 
where the heat of the liver is very great ; * amongst hot are 
parsley roots, lovage, fennel, &c. ; cold, melon seeds, &c., 
with whey of goats' milk, which is the common conveyer. 

To purge and * purify the blood, use sow-thistle, succory, 
senna, endive, carduus benedictus, dandelion, hop, maiden- 
hair, fumitory, bugloss, borage, &c., with their juice, decoc- 
tions, distilled waters, syrups, &c 

Oswaldus Crollius, Basil. Gkym. much admires salt of 
corals in this case, and JEtius, tetraUh. ser. 2, cap. 114, 
Hieram Archigenis, which is an excellent medicine to purify 
the blood, "for all melancholy affections, falling-sickness, 
none to be compared to it." 



MEMB. m. 

SuBSECT. I. — Oure of Hypochondriacctl Melancholy. 

In this cure, as in tjie rest, is especially required the recti- 
fication of those six non-natural things above all, as good 
diet, which Montanus, consil. 27, enjoins a French nobleman, 

1 Obseryat. fol. 154, curatus ex ynlnere uli ; inter fH^da emulsio seminis melo- 

in. crure ob craorem amissum. > Stu- num cum sero caprino quod est commune 

dium sit omne ut melancholicus impin- vehiculum. * Hoc unum praemoneo, 

gaetur : ex quo enim pingnies et carnosi, domine, ut sis diligens circa victum, sine 

iUicosanisunt. ^ Hildesheim, spicel. 2. quo caetera remedia firustra adhibentur. 
Inter calida radix petroselini, apii, fenio- 
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'^to have an especial care of it, without which all other 
remedies are in vain." Bloodletting is not to be used, ex- 
cept the patient's bodj be verj full of blood, and that it be 
derived from the liver and spleen to the stomach and his 
vessels, then * to draw it back, to cut the inner vein of either 
arm, some say the salvateUa, and if the malady be continuate, 
* to open a vein in the forehead. 

Preparatives and alteratives may be used as before, saving 
that there must b^ respect had as well to the liver, spleen, 
stomach, hypocbondries, as to the heart and brain. To com- 
fort the ' stomach and inner parts against wind and obstrao- 
tions, by Areteus, Galen, ^tius, Aurelianus, (&c, and many 
later writers, are still prescribed the decoctions of worm- 
wood, centaury, pennyroyal, betony sodden in whey, and 
daily drunk ; many have been cured by this medicine alone. 

Prosper Alpinus and some others as much magnify the 
water of Nile against this malady, an especial good remedy 
for windy melancholy. For which reason belike Ptolemeus 
Philadelphus, when he married his daughter Berenice to the 
king of Assyria (as Celsus, lib. 2, records), magnis impensu 
Nili aquam afferri jusdt, to his great charge caused the 
water of Nile to be carried with her, and gave command that 
during her life she should use no other drink. I find those 
that commend use of apples, in splenetic and this kind of 
melancholy (lamb's wool, some call it), which howsoever ap- 
proved must certainly be corrected of cold rawness and wind. 

Codronchus in his book de tale absynth, magnifies the oil 
and salt of wormwood above all other remedies, * " which 
works better and speedier than any simple whatsoever, and 
much to be preferred before all those fulsome decoctions and 
infusions, which must offend by reason of their quantity; 
this alone in a small measure taken, expels wind, and that 

1 LaurentitiB, cap. 15, ernlsionls gratift Itita in quantitate mult^l, et iaa{fn& omn 

yenam intemam alterius braohii secamus. assamentiuin inolesti& deeumpta. Flatus 

s Si pertinax morbus, yenam fronte seca- hie sal efflcaoiter dissipat, urinam moyet, 

bis. Bruel. 8£go maximam curam humores crassos abstergit, Btomachum 

stomacbo deleoabo. Octa. Horatianus, egregie confortat, cruditatem, nauseam, 

lib. 2, c. 7. ^Citius et e£Blcaciu8 suas appetentiam mirom in modum lenoyat, 

vires exercet quam solent decocta ac di- &o. 
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iQoet forcibly, moves urine, cleanseth the stomach of all gross 
humours, crudities, helps appetite," &c. Arooldus hath a 
wormwood wiue which he would have used, which every 
pharmacopoeia speaks of. 

Diminutives and purges may ^be taken as before, of hiera, 
manna, cassia, which Montanus, cansiL 230, for an Italian 
abbot, in this kind prefers before all other simples, ^'^and 
these must be often used, still abstaining from those which 
are more violent, lest they do exasperate the stomach, &c., 
and the mischief by that means be increased/' Though in 
some physicians I find very strong purgers, hellebore itself 
prescribed in this affection. If it long continue, vomits may 
be taken afler meat, or otherwise gently procured with warm 
water, oxymel, &c., now and then. Fuchsius, cap. 33, pre- 
scribes hellebore ; but still take heed in this malady, which I 
have often warned, of hot medicines, ' " because (as Salvianus 
adds) drought follows heat, which increaseth the disease ; " 
and yet Baptista Sylvaticus, controv, 32, forbids cold medi- 
cines, ^"because they increase obstructions, and other bad 
symptoms." But this varies as the parties do, and 'tis not 
easy to determine which to use. ^ '^ The stomach most part 
in this infirmity is cold, the liver hot ; scarce therefore (which 
Montanus insinuates, carmL 229, for the Earl of Moiifort) 
can you help the one and not hurt the other ; " much discre* 
tion must be used ; take no physic at all he concludes without 
great need. LsbHus JBugubinus, cansiL 77, for an hypochon- 
driacal Grerman prince, used many medicines ; " but it was 
after signified to him in ^ letters, that the decoction of China 
and sassafraa, and salt of sassafras, wrought him an incredi- 
ble good." In his 108 cansuk. he used as happily the same 
remedies ; this to a third might have been poison, by over- 
heating his liver and blood. 

1 Piso, Altomanu. Laurentias, o. 16. tionem ftUaque Bymptomata angebife. 

I His utendum ssBpluB iteratis : a vehe- 6 Ventriculus plerumque frigidus, epax 

mentioribus semper abstiDendum ne yen- calidum ; qnomodo ergo yentrioulam cal- 

trem exasperent. > Lib. 2, cap. 1. e&ciet, yel refrigeiabit hepar sine alteriutf 

Quoniam caliditate ooi\jui)ota est siccitaa maximo detrimento? * Significatum 

quae malum auget ^ Quisquis fHgidis per literas. incredibilem ntllitatem ez 

saziliis hoc mon>o ubus Aierit, is obstroo- decooto ChinaQ, et Saasafiras peroepisae. 
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For the other parts look for remedies in Savanarola, Gor- 
doniu?, Massaria, Mercatus, Johnson, &c. One for the spleen, 
amongst many other, I will not omit, cited by Hildesheim, 
spied, 2, prescribed by Mat Flaccus, and out of the author- 
ity of Benevenius. Anthony Benevenius in a hypochondri- 
acal passion, ^" cured an exceeding great swelling of the 
spleen with capers alone, a meat befitting that infirmity, and 
frequent use of the water of a smith's forge ; by this physic 
he helped a sick man, whom all other physicians had for- 
saken, that for seven years had been splenetic" And of such 
force is this water, * " that those creatures as drink of it, have 
commonly little or no spleen." See more excellent medi- 
cines for the spleen in him, and 'Lod. Mercatus, who is a 
great magnifier of this medicine. This Ghcdyhs prceparcUteSy 
or steel-drink, is much likewise commended to this disease by 
Daniel Sennertus, /. 1, part, 2, cap, 12, and admired by 
J. Caesar Claudinus, Respons, 29, he calls steel the proper 
^ alexipharmacum of this malady, and much magnifies it; 
look for receipts in them. Averters must be used to the 
liver and spleen, and to scour the meseraic veins ; and they 
are either to open or provoke urine. You can open no 
place better than the haemorrhoids, "which if by horse- 
leeches they be made to flow, * there may not be again such 
an excellent remedy," as Plater holds. Sallust. Salvian. will 
admit no other phlebotomy but this ; and by his experience 
in an hospital which he kept, he found all mad and melan- 
choly men worse for other bloodletting. Laurentius, cap. 15, 
calls this of horseleeches a sure remedy to empty the spleen 
and meseraic membrane. Only Montanus, condl, 241, is 
against it; ®"to other men (saith he) this opening of the 
haemorrhoids seems to be a profitable remedy ; for my part 

1 Tumorem Bplenis incnrabileiA sola quutns. s Si hvmorroides fluxefrint, 

csppari curavit, cibo tali segritudini ap- nullum prsestantius esset remedium, 

tLssimo : Soloque usu aquse, in qui &ber quae sanguisugis admotis proyocari pote- 

ferrarius saepe candens ferrum extinxerat, runt, observat. lib. 1, pro hypoc. l^uleio. 

&c. ^ Animalia quae apud bos fabros ^ Aliis apertio hseo in hoc morbo Tidetur 

educantur. exiguos babent lienes. ^ L. utilissima; mihi non admodum probatur, 

1, cap. 17. ^ Continuus ejus usus quia sanguinem tenuem attrahit et craa- 

semper felioem in s^ris finem est asse- sum relinquit. 
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1 do not approve of it, because it draws away the thinnest 
blood, and leaves the thickest behind." 

-^tius, Vidus Vidius, Mercurialis, Fuchsius, recommend 
diuretics, or such things as provoke urine, as anise-seeds, dill, 
fennel, germander, ground pine, sodden in water, or drunk 
in powder ; and yet ^ P. Bayerus is against them ; and so is 
HoUerius : ^' All melancholy men (saith he) must avoid such 
things as provoke urine, because by them the subtile or thin- 
nest is evacuated, the thicker matter remains." 

Clysters are in good request Trincavellius, lib, 3, cap, 38, 
for a young nobleman, esteems of them in the first place, 
and Hercules de Saxonia, ParUh, lib, 1, cap, 16, is a great 
approver of them. ^"I have found (saith he) by experi- 
ence, that many hypochondriacal melancholy men have been 
cured by the sole use of clysters," receipts are to be had in 
him. 

Besides those fomentations, irrigations, inunctions, odora- 
ments, prescribed for the head, there must be the like used 
for the liver, spleen, stomach, hypochondries, &c ' " In cru- 
dity (saith Piso) 'tis good to bind the stomach hard" to 
hinder wind, and to help concoction. 

Of inward medicines I need not speak ; use the same cor- 
dials as before. In this kind of melancholy, some prescribe 
* treacle in winter, especially before or after purges, or in the 
spring, as Avicenna, ^ Trincavellius mithridate, • Montaltus 
peony seeds, unicorn's horn ; os de corde cerviy &c. 

Amongst topics or outward medicines, none are more pre- 
cious than baths, but of them I have spoken. Fomentations 
to the hypochondries are very good, of wine and water in 
which are sodden southernwood, melilot, epithyme, mugwort, 
senna, polypody, as also ^ cerotes, ^ plasters, liniments, oint- 
ments for the spleen, liver, and hypochondries, of which look 

1 Lib. 2, cap. 18, omnes melancholici tate optimum, yentriculnm arotixis alli- 

debent omittero urinam proyocantia, gari. ^ Zy Theriacn, vere prseaertim 

quoniam per ea eduoitur subtile, et re- et aestate. ^ Cons. 12, 1. 1. > Cap. 88. 

manet crassum. 2 Ego experientii pro- 7 Trincayellius, consil. ^ 15, cerotum prv 

bayi, multos h3rpochondriacob iiolo usu sene melanolxolico ad jecur, optimum 

clysterum foisse sanatos. s Iq cradi- ^ Emplastia pro splene, I'wnel. coiudl. 46 
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for examples in Lanrentias, Jobertus, lib. S, e, 1, prcu tMd^ 
Montanus, cansiL 231, Montaltus, cap. 33, Hercnles de Saxo- 
ni&, Faventinus. And so of epithems, digestive powders, 
bags, oils, Octavias Horatianus, lib* 2, c, 5, prescribes calas- 
tic cataplasms, or dry purging medicines, Piso ' dropaces of 
pitch, and oil of rue, applied at certain times to the stomach, 
to the metaphrene, or part of the back which is over against 
the heart, ^tius sinapisms ; Montaltus, cap, 35, would have 
the thighs to be ' cauterized, Mercurialis prescribes beneath 
the knees ; LsdUus ^ugubinus, consiL 77, for a hypochondri- 
acal Dutchman, will have the cautery made in the right 
thigh, and so Montanus, consiL 55. The same Montanus, 
consiL 34, approves of issues in the arms or hinder part of 
the head. Bemardus Patemus in Hildesheim, spiceL 2, 
would have ' issues made in both the thighs ; * Lod. Mercar 
tus prescribes them near the spleen, aiU prope ventricuH 
regionem, or in jeither of the thighs. Ligatures, frictions, 
and cupping-glasses above or about the belly, without scari- 
fication, which * F^lix Platerus so much approves, may be 
used as before. 

SuBSEGT. IT. — Correctors to expel Wind, Against Costive' 

ness, S^c. 

In this kind of melancholy one of the most offensive 
symptoms is wind, which, as in the other species, so in this, 
hath great need to be corrected and expelled. 

The medicines to expel it are either inwardly taken, or out- 
wardly. Inwardly to expel wind, are simples or compounds ; 
simples are herbs, roots, &c, as galanga, gentian, angelica, 
enula, calamus aromaticus, valerian, zeodoti, iris, condite 
ginger, aristolochy, cicliminus, China, dittander, pennyroyal, 
rue, calamint, bay-berries, and bay-leaves, betony, rosemary, 
hyssop, sabine, centaury, mint, camomile, stoechas, agnus cas- 
tus, broom-flowers, origan, orange pills, &c. ; spices, as saf- 

1 Dropaz e piee naTaU, et oleo nitaceo nellsB sint in ntroqae crura. 4 lib. 1, 
afflgAtar rentriculo, et toti metaphreni. c. 17. * De menti«< atienat. e. 8, flatw 
• Cattterla orvribiis lotuta. ^Vonta- egr^gle dlseutiimt mateziamqae otomiiI 
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£ron, dnnamon, bezoar Btone, myrrh, mace, nutmegs, pepper, 
cloves, ginger, seeds of anise, fennel, amni, can, nettle, rue^ 
&c, juniper berries, grana paradisi; compounds, dianisum, 
diagalanga, diadminum, diacalaminth, electuarium de bacci^ 
tauri, benedicta laxativa, pulvis dd fiaiusy antid» Jlorent. pid-* 
vis carminativuSy aromoHcum rosatum, treacle, mithrtdate, &c< 
This one caution of * Gaulter Bruel is to be observed in the 
administering of these hot medidnes and dry, " that whilst 
they covet to expel wind, they do not inflame the blood, and 
increase the disease; sometimes (as he saith) medicinegl 
must more decline to heat, sometimes more to cold, as the 
drcumstances require, and as the parties are indined to heat 
or cold." 

Outwardly taken to expel wind, are oils, as of camomile, 
rue, bay, &c.; fomentations of the hypochondries, with the 
decoctions of dill, pennyroyal, rue, bay leaves, cumin, &c., 
bags of camomile flowers, anise-seed, cumin, bays, rue, 
wormwood, ointments of the oil of spikenard, wormwood, 
rue, &C. ^ Areteus prescribes cataplasms of camomile flow- 
ers, fennel, anise-seed, cumin, rosemary, wormwood leaves, 
&c. 

'Cupping-glasses applied to the hypochondries, without 
scarification, do wonderfully resolve wind. Fernelius, consiL 
43, much approves of them at the lower end of the belly ; 
*Lod. Mercatus calls them a powerful remedy, and testifies 
moreover out of his own knowledge, how many he hath seen 
suddenly eased by them. Julius Ca&sar Claudinus, Respons, 
med. resp. 33, admires these cupping-glasses, which he calls 
out of Galen, *"a kind of enchantment, they cause such 
present help." 

Empirics have a myriad of medicines, as to swallow a 

1 CaTendiim hio diligenter a multam dam exigentiam cironmstantiarain, Tel 

ealefiudentibus, atque exsiocantlbiu, sire nt patiens incUnat ad cal. et frigid, 

alimenta fuerint haeo, sive medicamenta : * Cap. 6, lib. 7. ' Piso, Bruel, mire fla- 

nonnnlti enim ut ventositates et rngitua tiu resolyit. * Lib. 1, c. 17, nonnullofl 

eomx)e8eant, hnjnsmodi ntentes mmUea- prse tensione rentris deploratos ilUco 

mentis, plnrimmn peccant, morbmn aic restitutes his yidimus. ^ Yelut incaa- 

•ngentes : debent enim medicamenta tamentum quoddam. ex flataoso spiritii 

dedinare ad ealidum tei frj|gldum aecnn- dolorcxn ortvm lersaii 
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bullet of lead, &c., whicb I voluntarilj omit. Amatus Lusi- 
tanus, cent, 4, curat. 54, for a hypochondriacal person, that 
was extremely tormented with wind, prescribes a strange 
remedy. Put a pair of bellows' end into a clyster pipe, and 
applying it into the fundament, open the bowels, so draw 
forth the wind, natura non admittit vacuum. He vaunts he 
was the first invented this remedy, and by means of it speed- 
ily eased a melancholy man. Of the cure of this fiatuous 
melancholy, read more in Fienus, dejlatibus, cap. 26, et pas- 
sim alias. 

Against headache, vertigo, vapours which ascend forth of 
the stomach to molest the head, read Hercules de Saxoni^ 
and others. 

If costiveness offend in this, or any other of the three 
species, it is to be corrected with suppositories, clysters or 
lenitives, powder of senna, condite prunes, &c. H; Elect, 
lenit. e succo rosar. ana s j* misce. Take as much as a nut- 
meg at a time, half an hour before dinner or supper, or piL 
mastichin. S j* in six pills, a pill or two at a time. See more 
in Montan. consiL 229. Hildesheim, spiceL 2. P. Cne- 
mander, and Montanus, commend ^ " Cyprian turpentine, 
which they would have familiarly taken, to the quantity of 
a small nut, two or three hours before dinner and supper, 
twice or thrice a week if need be ; for besides that it keeps 
the belly soluble, it clears the stomach, opens obstructions, 
cleanseth the liver, provokes urine." 

These in brief are the ordinary medicines which belong to 
the cure of melancholy, which if they be used aright, no 
doubt may do much good ; Si non levando, saUem leniendo 
valent peculiaria bene selecta, saith Bessardus, a good choice 
of particular receipts must needs ease, if not quite cure, not 
one, but all or most, as occasion serves. JSt guce non prosunt 
singula, muUajuvant. 

1 TeTebinthinam Oypriam habeant &- ezpedire yidebitur; nam praeterqnaai 

miliarem, ad quantitatem d^lutiant quod alyum moUem efflcit, obstrnctioiiM 

nucis paiT8B, tribus horis ante prandium aperit, Tentiicalum purgat, urinui 

*el coBnam, ter singulis septimiuais prout provocat, hepar mundiflcat. 
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PrefitoeorlntrodiiotioiL. Subuet. 1. 

Lore's definition, pedigree, object, fidr, amiable, giadons, and pleannt, from 
which oomeB beauty, grace, which all desire and lore, parts afboted. 

'Natural, in things without lilb, as lore and hatred of elements; 

and with life, as TQgetable, yine and elm, sympatiiy, antipathy, 

&o. 
Sensible, as of beasts, ibr pleasure, preserration of kind, mutual 

agreement, custom, brining up together, &c. 



Division or 

kinds, 

Sybs.2, 



f Profitable, 



at 



' Simple, 
which 
hath three 
ottJects, as 
Mrnib,!. 



f 



Health, wealth, honour, we lore our 
benefi&ctors ; nothing so amiable as 
profit, or that which hath a show 
of ccnnmodity^. 



Pleasant, 
Subs. 2, 



Things without life, made by art, 
pictures, sports, games, sensible ob- 
jects, as hawks, hounds, horses ; or 
men themselyes, for dmUitnde of 
manners, natural aOection, as to 
friends, children, kinsmen, &c., 
fbr glory such as commend us. 



Of 

women 

as 



Before marriage, as Herou 
ealMel. Sect. 2^ vide <^ 

Or after marriage, as thai- 
ousyy Sect. 8, vide ^ 



Honest, 
Subs.B. 



' Fueate in show, by some error or hy- 
pocrisy; some serai and are not; 
or truly for virtue, honesty, good 
parts, learning, eloquence, &o. 



Mixed of 
all three, 
which ex- 
tends 
Memb. 



I ex-« 
to 
>.8. I 



' Oommon good, our neighbour, country, firiendi, 
which is charity; the defect of which is cause 
of much discontent and melancholy. 



or 
Ood, Sect. 4. 



{In excess, vide n* 
In defbot viele zs. 



TOIi. JX. 
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T 
Heroical or 
liOve-Melan- 
eholy, in 
which oon- 
•ider^ 



SXemb.l. 
BQs pedigree, power, extent to -fegetablee and seiiBible evefttnzw, as 

ir^ as men, to spirits, deyils, he. 
BJ» name, definition, object, part affected, tyranny. 

Stars, temperature, ftill diet, place, oonntry, dime, 

condition, idleness, Subs. 1. 
Natural allurements, and causes of lore, as beauty, ita 

praise, how it allureth. 
Comeliness, gnraoe, resulting from the whole or wme 

parts, as fiioe, ejes, hair, hands, &c. Subs. 2. 
Artificial allurements, and provocations of lust and 

love, gestures, apparel, dowry, money, &o. 
Quest. Whether b^Mtuty owe more to Art or Nature ? 

Subs.Z. 
Opportunity of time and place, conference, discourse, 

music, singing, dancing, amorous tales, lascivious 

objects, fiuniliarity, gifts, promises, &c. SiAs. 4. 
Bawds and Philters. Subs. 6. 



Oauses. 
Jfefn6.2. 



Symptoms or 



Of body 



r Dryness, paleness, leanness, waking, 

] sighing, &c. 

( Quest, ^fi detwptUsus amatorita f 



or 



Of mind. 



Bad,a8 • 



Fear, sorrow, suspieioii, 

anxiety, &o. 
A hell, torment, fire, 

bUndzmn, &c. 
Dotage, slavery, neglaet 

of business. 



or 



Good, aa 



Spmoeness, neatnc 
courage, aptness to 
leam music, singing, 
dancing, poetry, &o. 



Prognosfeies; despair, mildness, frensy, death, Mtmb. 4. 

' By labour, diet, physic, abstinence, Svi>s. 1. 

To withstand the beginnings, avoid occasions. lUr and 
ibul means, change of place, contrary passion, witty 
inventions, discommend the fbrmer, bring in an- 
Ourei, other, Subs. 2. 

Memb. 6. 1 By good counsel, persuasion, from ftiture miaeriea, in- 
conveniences, &c.. Subs. 8. 

By pliilters, magical, and poetical cures, Subs. 4. 

To let them have uieir desire disputed pro and con. 
Dnpediments removed, reasons ibr it. Subs. 6. 

' His name, dBlinltlon, extent, power, tyranny, Mend). 1. 

' To many beasts, as swans, cocks, bulls. 
To kings and princes, of their sabjects, sncoet* 



I 



Division, 
Equivoca- 
tions, kinds,' 
Suhill. 



Improper 
or 



sors. 



To friends, parents, tutors over their cbildran, or 
otherwise. 



•v^^ I Before marriage, eorrivals, &c. 

"**P*'* \ After, as in this place our present sulijeet. 



Oauses, 
&CI.2. 



fii the par- 
ties them- 
selves, 

or 

from others. 



' Idleness, Impotenoy in one party, melancholy, long 

absence. 
They have been naught themselves. Ebrd usage, 

unkindness, wantonness, inequality of yean, 

persons, fortunes, &c. 

Outward oaticements and provocations of othem. 
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SymptonUi 
Menib.2. 

Prognostics, 
^£emb. 8. 



Cures, 
Memb. 4. 



' In excess 
of such as 
do that 
which is 
not re- 
quired. 
Mrmb. 1. 



I 

I 
I 



In defect, 
as 
[ Memb. % 



Causes, 
Subs. 2, 



SFear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of mind, strange actions, ges- 
tures, looks, speeches, locking up, outrages, serere laws, pro- 
digious triids, &c. 

Despair, madness, to make away themselyes, and others. 

By avoiding occasions, always busy, never to be idle. 

By good counsel, advice of friends, to contemn or dissemble it. 

Subs. 1. 
By prevention before marriage. Plato's communion. 
To marry such as are equal in years, birth, fortunes, beauty, of 

like 6onditlod8, &c. 
Of a good family, good education. To use them well. 

A proof that there is such a species of melancholy, name, object 
God, what his beauty is, how it allureth, part and parties ef- 
fected, superstitious, idolaters, prophets, heretics, &c., Svbs. 1. 
f ''The deviPs allurements, false miracles, 

priests for their gain. Politicians, to 
keep men in obedience, bad instructors, 
blind guides. 

S Simplicity, fear, ignorance, solitariness, 
melancholy, curiosity, pride, vainglory, 
decayed image of Ood. 

Zeal without knowledge, obstinacy, su- 
perstition, strange devotion, stupidity, 
confidence, stiff defence of their tenets, 
mutual love and hate of other sects, 
belief of incredibilities, impossibilities. 

Of heretics, pride, contumacy, contempt 
of others, wilfulness, vainglory, singu- 
larity, prodigious puadoxes. 

In superstitious blind seal, obedience, 
strange works, fiusting, sacrifices, obla- 
tions, prayers, vows, pseudo-martyr- 
dom, mad and ridiculous customs, cer- 
emonies, observations. 

In pseudo-prophets, visions, revelations, 
dreams, prophecies, new doctrines, &c., 
of Jews, Gentiles, Mahometans, &c. 

New doctrines, paradoxes, blasphemies, 
madness, stupidity, despair, damna- 
tion. 

good 



Symp- 
toms, 
Subs. 8. 



From 
others, 

or 

fttMn them- 
selves. 



GenanJ • 



or 



Particular. 



Prognostics, Svbs. 4. 



CureB, Subs. 6. 



Secure, 
void of 
grace and 
fears. 

or 



Dlstrnst- 
ftil, or too 
fflnorous, 
as despe- 
rate. In 
despair 
consider, 



I 

( By physic, if need b6, conference, 

J counsel, persuasion, compulsion, cor- 

] rection, punishment. Qucaritur an cO' 

I gi debetU ? Ajffir. 

' Epicures, atheists, magicians, hypocrites, such as have 

cauterized consciences, or else are in a reprobate 

sense, worldly secure, some philosophers, impenitent 

sinners, Subs. 1. 

The devil and his allurements, rigid 
preachers, that wound their con« 
sciences, melancholy, contemplation. 
Causes, J solitariness. 

Subs. 2. 1 How melancholy and despair differ. Bis- 
trust, weakness of fiiith. Guilty con- 
science for offence committed, zniaun- 
derstanding Scr. 
Symp- ^ Fear, sorrow, anguish of mind, extreme 
toms, < tortures and horror of conscience, fear- 

Subs. 8. ( fal dreams, conceits, visions, &c. 
Prognostics. Blasphemy, violent death, Sitbs. 4. 

S Physic, aA occasion serves, conference, not 
to be idle or alone. Good eonnsel, good 
company, all comforts and contents, &o . 
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LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

ITie Preface, 

Thebe will not be wanting, I presume, one or other that 
will much discommend some part of this treatise of love- 
melancholy, and object (which ^ Erasmus in his preface to 
Sir Thomas More suspects of his) " that it is too light for a 
divine, too comical a subject to speak of love symptoms, too 
fantastical, and fit alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young 
lovesick gallant, an effeminate courtier, or some such idle 
person." And 'tis true they say ; for by the naughtiness of 
men it is so come to pass, as ^ Caussinus observes, m^ casti$ 
auribus vox amoris suspecta sit, et invisa, the very name of 
love is odious to chaster ears ; and therefore some again, out 
of an affected gravity, will dislike all for the name's sake be- 
fore they read a word ; dissembling with him in ' Petronius, 
and seem to be angry that their ears are violated with such 
obscene speeches, that so they may be admired for grave phi- 
losophers and staid carriage. They cannot abide to hear talk 
^f love toys, or amorous discourses, wUu, gestu, ocvMs in their 

1 Encom. MorisB, leviores esse nugas toriis mentio fiusta est, tarn Tehementer 

quam ut Theologum deceant. ^ Lib. 8, excandoi ; tam severa tristitia violarl tmna 

tiloqaent. cap. 14, de afifectibus morta- meas obsceno sermone nolui, ut me tan- 

Uum vitio fit qui prseclara quseque in quam unum ex Philosophis intuerentor. 
pxavM us us yertuut. 8 Quoties de ama- 
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outward actions averse, and yet in their cogitations they are 

all out as bad, if not worse than others. 

^ " Erubuit, posuitque menm Lncretia libmm, 
Sed coram Bruto, Brute recede, legit.'* 

But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that as 
the Lord John answered the queen in that Italian ^ Guazzo, 
an old, a grave, discreet man is fittest to discourse of love 
matters, because he hath likely more experience, observed 
more, hath a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, 
discuss, advise, give better captions, and more solid precepts, 
better inform his auditors in such a subject, and by reason of 
his riper years sooner divert Besides, nihil in hdc amoris 
voce sultimendum, there is nothing here to be excepted at : 
love is a species of melancholy, and a necessary part of this 
my treatise, which I may not omit ; operi suscepto insermen" 
dum fuit : so Jacobus Mysillius pleadeth for himself in his 
translation of Lucian's dialogues, and so do I ; I must and 
will perform my task. And that short excuse of Mercerus 
for his edition of Aristaenetus shall be mine, • " K I have 
spent my time ill to write, let not them be so idle as to read." 
But I am persuaded it is not so ill spent, I ought not to ex- 
cuse or repent myself of this subject, on which many grave 
and worthy men have written whole volumes, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus, Maximus Tyrius, Alcinous, Avicenna, Leon 
Hebraeus in three large dialogues, Xenophon, sympos, Theo- 
phrastus, if we may believe Athenaeus, lib. 13, cap, 9, Pious 
Mirandula, Marius j^quicola, both in Italian, Kommannus, 
de lined Amoris, lib. 3. Petrus Gk)defridus hath handled in 
three books, P. Haedus, and which almost every physician, as 
Amoldus, Villanovanus, Valleriola, Observat. med, lib, 2, 
observ. 7, Julian Montaltus and Laurentius in their treatises 
of melancholy, Jason Pratensis, de morb, cap. Valescus de 
Taranta, Grordonius, Hercules de Saxonia, Savanarola, Lan- 
gius, &c., have treated of apart, and in their works. I ex- 

l Miurtial. *' In Brutns's presence Lu- read." ^ Lib. 4, of ciyil conTersation. 
eretia blushed and laid my book aside ; > Si male locata est opera scribendo, ne 
when he retired, she took it up again and ipsl locent in legendo. 
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cuse myself therefore with Peter Godefiridus, Yallenolay 
Ficinus, and in ^ Langius's words : ^ Cadmus Milesius writ 
fourteen books of love, and why should I be ashamed to 
write an epistle in favour of young men, of this subject ? " 
A company of stern readers dislike the second of the Oneida, 
and Virgil's gravity, for inserting such amorous passions in 
an heroical subject; but ^Servius, his commentator, justly 
vindicates the poet's worth, wisdom, and discretion in doing 
as he did. Castalio would not have young men read the 
' Canticles, because to his thinking it was too light and am- 
orous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our old English transla- 
tion hath it. He might as well forbid the reading of Genesis, 
because of the loves of Jacob and Rachel, the stories of 
Sichem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar ; reject the Book of 
Numbers, for the tbrnications of the people of Israel with the 
Moabites; that of Judges, for Samson and Delilah's em- 
bracings ; that of the Kings, for David and Bathsheba's adul- 
teries, the incest of Amnon and Tamar, Solomon's concubines, 
&C., the stories of Esther, Judith, Susanna, and many such. 
Dicearchus, and some other, carp at Plato's majesty, that he 
would vouchsafe to indite such love toys ; amongst the rest, 
for that dalliance with Agatho, 

'* Snavia dans Agathoni, animam ipse in labr& tenebam; 
^gra etenim properans tanquam abitura fuit.*' 

For my part, saith *Maximus Tyrius, a great Platonist 
himself, me non tantum admiroHo habet, sed eiiam stupor y I 
do not only admire but stand amazed to read, that Plato and 
Socrates both should expel Homer from their city, because 
he writ of such light and wanton subjects. Quod Junanem cum 
Jove in Ida concumbenies indueity ab immortali nvhe conteetos, 
Vulcan's net. Mars and Venus's fopperies before all the gods, 
because Apollo fled when he was persecuted by Achilles, the 

1 Med. epist. 1. 1, ep. 14. Cadmus Mi- lam. ^ Comment, in 2iBneid. SMe- 

lesius, teste SuidSl, de hoc Erotico Amore roa amores meram impudioitaam «>naie 

14 libros scripsit, nee me pigebit in gra- yidetur niid, &o. * Ser 8. 
tlam adolescentum hanc soribere episto- 
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^ gods were wounded and ran whining away, as Mars that 
roared louder than Stentor, and covered nine acres of ground 
with his fall, Vulcan was a summer's day falling down from 
heaven, and in Lemnos Isle brake his leg, Scc», with such 
ridiculous passages ; when as both Socrates and Plato hj his 
testimony writ lighter themselves ; quid enim tarn distcU (as 
he follows it) quam amans a temperimtey formarum cuimiratar 
a dementey what can be more absurd than for grave philos- 
ophers to treat of such fooleries, to admire Autiloquus, Alci- 
biades, for their beauties as they did, to run after, to gaze, to 
dote on fair Phaedrus^ delicate Agatho, young Lysis, fine 
Charmides, heeccine PhUoeophum decent ? Doth this become 
grave philosophers ? Thus peradventure Callias, Thrasym- 
achus, Polus, Aristophanes, or some of his adversaries and 
emulators might object ; but neither they nor ' Anytus and 
Melitus his bitter enemies, that condemned him for teaching 
Critias to tyrannize, his impiety for swearing by dogs and 
plane trees, for his juggling sophistry, &c, never so much as 
upbraided him with impure love, writing or speaking of that 
subject ; and therefore without question, as he concludes, both 
Socrates and Plato in this are justly to be excused. But 
suppose they had been a little overseen, should divine Plato 
be defamed ? no, rather as he said of Gate's drunkenness, if 
Cato were drunk, it should be no vice at all to be drunk. 
They reprove Plato then, but without cause (as 'Ficinus 
pleads) '^ for all love is honest and good, and they are worthy 
to be loved that speak weU of love." ** Being to speak of 
this admirable affection of love " (saith ^ Yalleriola) ^ there 
lies open a vast and philosophical field to my discourse, by 
which many lovers become mad, let me leave my more seri- 
ous meditations, wander in these philosophical fields, and look 

1 Quod rlstim et eomm amores com- nestus et bonus, et amore digni qui bene 

memoret. > Quum multa ei obJedaBent dkunt de amore. * Med. obser. lib. 2, 

quod Critiam tyiannidem docolaaet. quod cap. 7, de admizando amoiu affsetu dic- 

Platonem Juraret loquaoem sophistam, turns, iogens patet campus et phllofloph- 

&c., accusationem amoris nuUam fece^ icus, quo ssBpe homines ducuntur ad io- 

nint. Ideoque honestus amor, &c. saniam, libeat modo vagari, &o., qusB 

Carpunt iJii Platonicam mi^estatem non ornent modo, sed firagrantift et sue* 

quod amori nimium indulserit, Dicear- onlenti&jucandftpleniuBalaat, &o. 
chus et alii; sed male. Omnia amor bo- 
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into those pleasant groves of the Moses, where, with unspeak- 
able variety of flowers, we may make garlands to ourselves, 
not to adorn us only, but with their pleasant smell and juice 
to nourish our souls, and fill our minds desirous of knowl- 
edge," &C. After a harsh and unpleasing discourse of mel- 
ancholy, which hath hitherto molested your patience and tired 
the author, give him leave with ^ Gk)defridus the lawyer, and 
Laurentius (cc^. 5) to recreate himself in this kind after his 
laborious studies, ^ since so many grave divines and worthy 
men have without offence to manners, to help themselves and 
others, voluntarily written of it" Heliodorus, a bishop, 
penned a love story of Theagines and Charidea, and when 
some Catos of his time reprehended him for it, chose rather, 
saith ^Nicephorus, to leave his bishopric than his book. 
JBneas Sylvius, an ancient divine, and past forty years of 
age (as *he confesseth himself, after Pope Pius Secundus), 
indited that wanton history of Euryalus and Lucretia. And 
how many superintendents of learning could I reckon up that 
have written of light, fantastical subjects ? Beroaldus, Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius, twenty-four times printed in Spanish, &;c. 
Give me leave then to refresh my muse a little, and my 
weary readers, to expatiate in this delightsome field, hoc de- 
lidarum campo, as Fonseca terms it, to * season a surly dis- 
course with a more pleasing aspersion of love matters ; 
Edvlcare mtam canvenit, as the poet invites us, euros nugis, 
&c, 'tis good to sweeten our life with some pleasing toys to 
relish it, and as Pliny tells us, magna pars studiosorum 
amcenitates qtuerimus, most of our students love such pleas- 
ant * subjects. Though Macrobius teach us otherwise, * " that 
those old sages banished all such light tracts from their studies 
to nurse's cradles, to please only the ear ;" yet out of Apuleius 

1 Lib. 1, prsB&t. de amoribus agens rel- praetei^ressus in vesperem feror. iEneas 

ftzandi animi causa laboriosissimis stu- Sylyius, prse&t. * Ut seyeriora studia 

diis fatigati ; quando et Theologi se his iis amoenitatibus lector condire possit. 

juvari et juyare illsesis moribus yolant. Accius. ^ Biscuin quam philosophum 

s Hist. lib. 12, cap. 34. ^ Prse&t. quid audire malunt. * In Som. Scip. e sa- 

quadragenario conyenit cum amore? crario suo turn ad onnas nutricnm sapi- 

Ego yero agn:>sco amatorium scriptum entes eliminarunt, solas auiium deliciag 

Duhi non conyenlre, qui jam meridiem profltentes. 
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I will oppose as honourable patrons, Solon, Plato, ^ Xenophon, 
Adrian, &c., that as highly approve of tihese treatises. On 
the other side methinks they are not to be disliked, they are 
not so unfit. I will not peremptorily say as one did, ^tam 
suama dtcam facinora, ut male sit ei qui tdlihus non deleC" 
tetur, I will tell you such pretty stories, that foul befall him 
that is not pleased with them ; NeqiLe dicam ea quce vohis 
USUI sit audimsse, et voluptaii meminisse, with that confidence 
as Beroaldus doth his enarrations on Propertius. I will not 
expect or hope for that approbation which Lipsius gives to 
his Epictetus ; plurisfacio quum relego ; semper ut novum, et 
quum repetivi, repetendum, the more I read, the more shall 
I covet to read. I will not press you with my pamphlets, or 
beg attention, but if you like them you may. Pliny holds it 
expedient, and most fit, severitatem jucunditate etiam in scrips 
tis condire, to season our works with some pleasant discourse ; 
Synesius approves it, licet in ludicris ludere, the ®poet ad- 
mires it, Omne ttdit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci ; and 
there be those, without question, that are more willing to read 
such toys, than * I am to write ; " Let me not live," saith 
Aretine's Antonia, " if I had not rather hear thy discourse, 
* than see a play ! " No doubt but there be more of her 
mind, ever have been, ever will be, as * Hierome bears me , 
witness. A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than 
Plato ; Tully himself confesseth he 'could not understand 
Plato's Tnnaeus, and therefore cared less for it ; but every 
schoolboy hath that famous testament of Grunnius Corocotta 
PorceUus at his fingers' ends. The comical poet, 

" Id sibi negoti credidit solum dari, 
Populo ut placerent, quas fecisset fabulas," "^ 

made this his only care and sole study to please the people, 
tickle the ear, and to delight ; but mine earnest intent is as 

1 Babylonios et Ephesiug, qui de Amore Lttcian. ^ Plus capio yoluptatis inde, 

flcripserunt, uterque amoreg Myrrhae, quam speotandis in theatro ludia. •?!»- 

Cyrenes, et Adonidifl. Suidas. 2 Pet. oemio in Isaiam. Multo major pars Mile- 

Aretine, dial. Ital. « Hor. " He has sias &bulas revolventium quam Platonifl 

accomplished every point who has joined libros. ^ « This he took to be his only 

the useful to th» agreeable." * Legeu- business, that the plays which he wrote 

ii cupidiores, quam ego scribendi, saith should please the people." 
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much to profit as to please ; non tarn ftt popuh placeremy 
quam ut populum juvarem, and these my writings, I hope, 
shall take like gilded pills, which are so composed as well to 
tempt the appetite, and deceive the palate, as to help and 
medicinally work upon the whole body ; my lines shall not 
only recreate, but rectify the mind. I think I have said 
enough ; if not, let him that is otherwise minded, remember 
that of * Maudarensis, ^ he was in his life a philosopher (as 
Ausonius apologizeth for him), in his epigrams a lover, in his 
precepts most severe ; in his epistle to Caerellia, a wanton." 
Annianus, Sulpicius, Evemus, Menander, and many old 
poets besides, did in scriptis prurtre, write Fescennines, 
Attellanes, and lascivious songs ; Uetam materiam ; yet they 
had in morihus censurcmiy et severitateniy they were chaste, 
severe and upright livers. 

" Castam esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est, 
Qui turn denique habent salem et leporem." * 

I am of Catullus's opinion, and make the same apology in 
mine own behalf; Ifac etiam quod scribo^ pendet plerumque 
ex aliorum sententiA et auctoritate ; nee ipse forsan insanio, 
sed insanientes sequor, Atqui detur hoc insanire me ; semd 
insanimmus omnes, et tute ipse opinor insams cdiqtuzndoy 
et is, et iUe, et ego, scilicet,^ Homo sum, kumani a me nihU 
alienum puto ; * And which he urgeth for himself, accused 
of the like fault, I as justly plead, ^ lasdva est nobis pagincLy 
vita proba est. Howsoever my lines err, my life is honest, 
^vita verecunda est, musa jocosa mihi. But I presume I 
need no such apologies, I need not, as Socrates in Plato, 
eover his face when he spake of love, or bhish and hide mine 

*InyitaphilosophuB, in Epigram, ama- ers; nor perhaps am I frantic, I onlj 

tor, in Epistolis petulans, in preeceptis follow madmen ; but thus ikr I maj be 

seTerns. i "The poet himself should deranged; we have all been so at 8om« 

be chaste and pious, but his verses need one time, and yourself, I think, art some- 

not imitate him in these respects; they times insane, and this man, and that 

may therefore contain wit and humour." man, and I also.'* >"I am mortal, 

I '' This that I write depends sometimes and think no humane action unsuited to 

bpon the opinion and authority of oth> me." ^ Hart. a Ovid. 
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eyes, as Pallas did in her hood, when she was consulted bj 
Jupiter about Mercury's marriage, quod super nuptiu virgo 
consvlitWy it is no such lascivious, obscene or wanton dis- 
course ; I have not offended your chaster ears with anything 
that is here written, as many French and Italian authors in 
their modem language of late have done, nay some of our 
Latin pontifical writers, Zanches, Asorius, Abulensis, Bur- 
chardus, &c., whom ^ Rivet accuseth to be more lascivious 
than Virgil in Priapeiis, Petronius in Catalectis, Aristoph- 
anes in Lycistratae, Martialis, or any other pagan profane 
writer, qid tarn atrociier (^one notes) hoc genere peccdrunt 
ut mviUa ingeniosissime scripta ohsccenitatum gratid casta 
' mentes cMorreant. Tis not scurrile this, but chaste, honest, 
most part serious, and even of religion itself. * " Incensed 
(as he said) with the love of finding love, we have sought it, and 
found it" More yet, I have augmented and added something 
to this light treatise (if light) which was not in the former 
editions, I am not ashamed to confess it, with a good ^ author, 
qtiod extendi et locupUtaari hoc suhfectum plerique posttdabanty 
et eorum importunitate mctus, animum uteunque. renitentem 
eo (zdegi, ut jam sextd vice ccdamum in manum sumerem, 
seriptionique longe et a stvdiis et professione med alienee me 
(Mccingerem, horas aliquas a seriis meis oceupaiionilus interim 
suffuratttSy easque veluti hido cuidam ac recreationi des- 

tinans ; 

6 « Cogor retronum 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Olim relictos " 

etsi non ignorarem novos fortasse detractores novis hisce tn- 
terpolationibus meis minime defuJturos? 

1 Isago. ad sac. scrip, cap. 18. > Bar- myself to literature very foreign indeed 

thiufl, notis in Ooelestinam, ludxim BOsp. to my studies and professional occupa- 

s noinuB, Comment, c. 17. Amore incensi tions, stealing a few hours from serious 

tnTeniendi amoxis, amorem qusesiyimus et pursuits, and devoting them, as it were, 

invenimus. ^ Author Coelest.inse, Barth. to recreation." & Hor. lib. 1, Ode 81. 

intorpreto. *' That, overcome by the solici- '' I am compelled to reverse mv sails, and 

tations of friends, who requested me to retrace my former course " > ^'Although 

enlarge and improve my volumes, I have I was by no means ignorant that new 

devoted my otherwise reluctant mind to calumniators would not be wanting to 

the labour ; and now for the sixth time censure my new introductlonB.'* 
have I taken up my pen, and applied 
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And thus much have I thought good to say by way of 
preface, lest any man (which ^ Godefridus feared in his book) 
should blame in me lightness, wantonness, rashness, in speak- 
ing of love's causes, enticements, symptoms, remedies, lawful 
and unlawful loves, and lust itself, ^ I speak it only to tax 
and deter others from it, not to teach, but to show the 
vanities and fopperies of this heroical or herculean love, 
' and to apply remedies unto it I will treat of this with 
like liberty as of the rest. 

^ " Sed dicaxn yobis, vos porro dicite xnultis 
Milllbus, et facite hsBO charta loquatur anus.'* 

Condemn me not, good reader, then, or censure me hardly, 
if some part of this treatise to thy thinking as yet be too 
light ; but consider better of it ; * Omnia munda mundis^ * a 
naked man to a modest woman is no otherwise than a picture, 
as Augusta Livia truly said, and ^ mala mens, malus animuSy 
'tis as 'tis taken. If in thy censure it be too light, I 'advise 
thee as Lipsius did his reader for some places of Plautus, 
istos qiuzsi . Sirenum scopulos prcetervehare, if they like thee 
not, let them pass ; or oppose that which is good to that 
which is bad, and reject not therefore all. For to invert 
that verse of Martial, and with Hierom Wolfius to apply it 
to my present purpose, sunt mala sunt qucadam, medtocria, 
sunt bona plura ; some is good, some bad, some is indifferent. 
I say further with hina yet, I have inserted Q levicida qucR- 
dam et ridicula ascrihere non sum gravatus, circumforan.ea 
qucedam e theatris, e plcUeis, eiiam e popinis) some things 
more homely, light, or comical, litans gratiis, &c., which I 
would request every man to interpret to the best, and as 

1 Hsec prsedizi ne quis temere nos pa- is, (^aSneas Sylv.) et curam amoris si qnis 

taret scripsisse de amorum lenociniis, de nescit, hino poterit scire. ^ liartianiis 

prazi, fornicationibus, adulteriis, &c. Capella, lib. 1, de nupt. philol. virgixiali 

s Taxando et ab his deterrendo humanam sttffusa rubore oculos pepio obnubens, 

lasciyiam et insaniam, sed et remedia &c. ^ Catullus. " What I teU yoU| 

docendo : non igitur candidus lector no- do you tell to the multitude, and make 

bis succenseat, &c. Commonitio erit this treatise gossip like an old woman.'* 

Juvenibus hsec, hlsoe ut abstineant ^ Viros nudos castsa feminae niliil a 8tat> 

magis, et, omissa lascivia quae homines uis distare. ^ Honi soit qui mal 7 

reddit insanos, virtutis incumbant studi- pense. ? Praef. Suid. 
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Julius Caesar Scaliger besought Cardan {d quid urhaniuS" 
ctde lusum a nobis, per deos immortales te oro, Hieronyme 
Cardane, ne tne male capias). I beseech thee, good reader, 
not to mistake me, or misconstrue what is here written ; 
Per Musas et Oharites, et omnia Poetarum nwmina, benigne 
lector, oro te ne me male capias. 'Tis a comical subject ; in 
sober sadness I crave pardon of what is amiss, and desire 
thee to suspend thy judgment, wink at small faults, or to be 
silent at least ; but if thou likest, speak well of it, and wish 
me good success. JSxtremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede 
laborem.* 

I am resolved howsoever, velis, nolis, audacter stadium 
intrare, in the Olympics, with those JEliensian wrestlers in 
Philostratus, boldly to show myself in this common stage, and 
in this tragicomedy of love, to act several parts, some 
satirically, some comically, some in a mixed tone, as the sub- 
ject I have in hand gives occasion, and present scene shall 
require, or offer itself. 

SuBSECT. IL — Love*s Beginning, Object, Definition, Di' 

vision, 

^'Love's limits are ample and great, and a spacious 
walk it hath, beset with thorns," and for that cause, which 
^Scaliger reprehends in Cardan, "not lightly to be passed 
over." Lest I incur the same censure, I will examine aU 
the kinds of love, his nature, beginning, difference, objects, 
how it is honest or dishonest, a virtue or vice, a natural 
passion, or a disease, his power and effects, how far it ex- 
tends ; of which, although something has been said in the 
first partition, in those sections of perturbations (* " for love 
and hatred are the. first and most common passions, from 
which all the rest arise, and are attendant," as Picolomineus 
holds, or as Nich. Caussinus, the primum mobile of all other 

• " O Arathnsa, smile on this my last cap. 29, Ex Platone, primss et comma- 
labour." 1 Ezero. 901. Oampiis amo- xiissimaD perturbatioDes ex quibus oetem 
is maximtis et spinis obsitus, nee levis- oriuntur et earom sunt pedisseqosB. 
simo pede transyolandus. > Grad. 1, 
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affections, which cany them all about them), I will now 
more copiously dilate, through all his parts and eeveral 
branches, that so it may better appear what love is, and how 
it varies with the objects, how in defect, or (which is most 
ordinary and common) immoderate, and in excess, causeth 
melancholy. 

Love universally taken is defined to be a desire, as a 
word of more ample signification; and though Leon He- 
brasus, the most copious writer of this subject, in his third 
dialogue makes no difference, yet in his first he distinguisheth 
them again, and defines love by desire. ^ " Love is a volun- 
tary affection, and desire to enjoy that which is good. ^ Desire 
wisheth, love enjoys ; the end of the one is the beginning of the 
other ; that which we love is present ; that which we desire 
is absent." *"It is worth the labour," saith Flotinus, "to 
consider well of love, whether it be a god or a devil, or 
passion of the mind, or partly god, partly devil, partly pas- 
sion." He concludes love to participate of all three, to 
arise from desire of that which is beautiful and fair, and 
defines it to be " an action of the mind desiring that which is 
good." * Plato calls it the great devil, for its vehemency, 
and sovereignty over all other passions, and defines it an 
appetite, * " by which we desire some good to be present" 
Ficinus in his comment adds the word fair to-this definition. 
Love is a desire of enjoying that which is good and fair. 
Austin dilates this common definition, and will have love to 
be a delectation of the heart, ®*'for something which we 
seek to win, or joy to have, coveting by desire, resting in 
joy." ^ Scaliger, Exerc, 301, taxeth these former definitions^ 
and will not have love to be defined by desire or appetite ; 

1 Amor est yolnntarioB affectas et des^ pulohrique firaendi desfderiitm. * €k>« 

iderium re bon& fruendi. > Desideri- deftidus, 1. 1, cap. 2. Amor est deleetatlo 

iim optantis, amor eorum quibas frui- cordis, alicujns ad aliqtrid, propter all- 

mar; amoris principium, deslderii finis, quod desiderium in appetendo, etg^udi- 

amattim adest. « PrlDclplo, 1. 4, de um perfrnendo, per desiderium cnrrens. 

amore. Opene pretium est de amore reqoiesceas per ficaudium. 7 Non eot 

considerare, utrom Deus, an Daemon, an amor desiderium aut appetitos ut ab 

passio qusedam animae, an partim Deus, omnibus hactenus traditum ; nam cnia 

partim Daemon, passio partim, &c. potimur amatft re, non manet appetitfu; 

Amor est actus animi bonum desiderans. est igitur aflfectus quo cum re amaUL ant 

^ Magnus Daemon. Conyiyio. ^Boni unimur, aut unionem peipetuamus. 
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" for when we enjoy the things we desire, there remains no 
more appetite;" as he defines it, ^Love is an affection 
by which we are either united to the thing we love, or 
perpetuate our union;" which agrees in part with Leon 
Hebrseus. 

Now this love varies as its object varies, which is always 
good, amiable, fair, gracious, and pleasant. ^"All things 
desire that which is good," as we are taught in the Ethics, 
or at least that which to them seems to be good ; quid enim 
vis mali (as Austin well infers) die mihif puto nihil in 
omnibus actionibus ; thou wilt wish no harm, I suppose, no 
ill in all thine actions, thoughts or desires, nihil mcdi vis ; 
^ thou wilt not have bad com, bad soil, a naughty tree, but 
all good ; a good servant, a good horse, a good son, a good 
friend, a good neighbour, a good wife. From this goodness 
comes beauty ; from beauty, grace, and comeliness, which 
result as so many rays from their good parts, make us to 
love, and so to covet it ; for were it not pleasing and gracious, 
in our eyes, we should not seek. *"No man loves (saith 
Aristotle, 9 mar. cap. 5), but he that was first delighted with 
comeliness and beauty." As this fair object varies, so doth 
our love; for as Proclus holds, Omne 'pvMirum amaMhy 
every fair thing is amiable, and what we love is fair and 
gracious in our eyes, or at least we do so apprehend and still 
esteem of it. * " Amiableness is the object of love, the scope 
and end is to obtain it, for whose sake we love, and which 
our mind covets to enjoy." And it seems to us especially 
fair and good ; for good, fair, and unity, cannot be separated. 
Beauty shines, Plato saith, and by reason of its splendour 
and shining causeth admiration ; and the fairer the object is, 
the more eagerly it is sought. For as the same Plato defines 
it, *" Beauty is a lively, shining or glittering brightness, 

1 Omnia appetuntbonum. STerram. enim aspirat ut eo firaatur, et formam 

Hon vis malam, malam 8egetem,sed bonam boni habet et pnecipue yidetur et placet, 

arborem, eqaum bonum, &o. ^ Nemo Picolomineus, grad. 7, cap. 2, et grad. 8, 

amore capitur nisi qui fuerit ante fbrma cap. 86. ^ Forma est yitalis fulgor ex 

ipecieque delectatus. * Amabile objec- ipso bono manans, per ideas, semina, ra- 

turn amoris et scopus, cnjus adeptio est tiones, umbras ^usus, animos excitanf 

floiSi cijus gratia anuMUiUB. Animus ut per bonum in unum redigantur. 
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resulting from effused good, by ideas,^ seeds, reasons, shadows, 
stirring up our minds, that by this good they may be united 
and made one." Others will have beauty to be the perfec- 
tion of the whole composition, ^ ^ caused out of the congruous 
symmetry, measure, order and manner of parts, and that 
comeliness which proceeds from this beauty is called grace, 
and from thence all fair things are gracious." For grace 
and beauty are so wonderfully annexed, ^"so sweetly and 
gently win our spuls, and strongly allure, that they confound 
our judgment and cannot be distinguished. Beauty and 
grace are like those beams and shinings that come from the 
glorious and divine sun," which are diverse, as they proceed 
irom the diverse objects, to please and affect our several 
senses. * " As the species of beauty are taken at our eyes, 
ears, or conceived in our inner soul," as Plato disputes at 
large in his Dialogue de pvlchro, PhcBdro^ Hyppias, and after 
many sophistical errors confuted, concludes that beauty is a 
grace in all things, delighting the eyes, ears, and soul itself; 
so that, as Valesius infers hence, whatsoever pleaseth our 
ears, eyes, and soul, must needs be beautiful, fair, and de- 
lightsome to us. * " And nothing can more please our ears 
than music, or pacify our minds." Fair houses, pictures, 
orchards, gardens, fields, a fair hawk, a fair horse is most 
acceptable unto us ; whatsoever pleaseth our eyes and ears, 
we call beautiful and fair ; * " Pleasure belongeth to the rest 
of the senses, but grace and beauty to these two alone." As 
the objects vary and are diverse, so they diversely affect our 
eyes, ears, and soul itself. Which gives occasion to some to 
make so many several kinds of love as there be objects. 
One beauty ariseth from God, of which and divine love S. 
Dionysius,® with many fathers and Neoterics, have written 

1 Palchritudo est perfectio compositi ex radii et splendores divini solis in rebiia 

eongruente ordine, mensurft et ratione yariis vario modo fUlgentes. s Species 

partium consurgens, et veniistas inde pulchritudinis hauriuntur ocuUb, auii- 

orodiens gratia dicitur et res omnes pul- bus, aat concipiuntur internft mente. 

ehrse gratiosse. 2 Gratia et pulchritado ^ Nihil hinc magis animos conciliat qajum 

ita suaviter animos demulcent, ita vehe- musica, pulchrse picturse, aedee, &c. 

menter alliciunt, et admirabiliter con- &In reliquis sensibus yoluptas, in his 

nectuntur, ut in unum confundant et palchritudo et gratia. > Lib. 4} de 

distingai non possunt, et sunt tanquam diTinis. ConTivio Platonis. 
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just volumes, De amore Dei, as they term it, many pareneti- 
cal discourses ; another from his creatures ; there is a beauty 
of the body, a beauty of the soul, a beauty from virtue, 
formam martyrum, Austin calls it, qimm videmiLs oculis 
animi, which we see with the eyes of our mind; which 
beauty, as TuUy saith, if we could discern with these cor- 
poreal eyes, admirahiles sui amores excitaret, would cause 
admirable affections, and ravish our souls. This other 
beauty which ariseth from those extreme parts^ and graces 
which proceed from gestures, speeches, several motions^ and 
proportions of creatures, men and women (especially from 
women, which made those old poets put the three graces 
still in Yenus's company, as attending on her, and holding 
up her train) are infinite almost, and vary their names with 
their objects, as love of money, covetousness, love of beauty, 
lust, immoderate desire of any pleasure, concupiscence, friend- 
ship, love, good-will, &c., and is either virtue or vice, honest, 
dishonest, in excess, defect, as shall be showed in his place. 
Heroical love, religious love, &c., which may be reduced to a 
twofold division, according to the principal parts which are 
affected, the brain and liver. Amor et amidtia, which 
Scaliger, JSxercitat, 301, Yalesius and Melancthon warrant 
out of Plato ^pi^v and ipdv from that speech of Fausanias 
belike, that makes two Veneres and two loves. ^ " One 
Venus is ancient without a mother, and descended from 
heaven, whom we call celestial; the younger, begotten of 
Jupiter and Dione, whom conumonly we call Venus." Fi- 
dnus, in his comment upon this place, cap. 8, following 
Plato, calls these two loves, two devils, or good and bad 
angels according to us, which are stiU hovering about our 
souls. ^ " The one rears to heaven, the other depresseth us to 
hell; the one good, which stirs us up to the contemplation of 
that divine beauty for whose sake we perform justice and aU 

1 Diue Veneres duo amoree ; qoarum * Alter ad supema erkit, alter dei>riinit 

una antiqtiior et sine matre, ooelo nata, ad inferna; alter excitat hominem ad 

qnam coedestem Venerem nuncnpamua; divinam pulchritodinem liutrandam, 

idtera yero junior a Jove et Dione prog- cujus causa philoeophis ttudJa et Jus 

nata, quam ynlgarem Venerem yocamus. titiiCi &c. 

voi<* n. 28 
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godly offices, study philosophy, &c. ; the other base, and 
though bad yet to be respected ; for indeed both are good in 
their own natures ; procreation of children is as neci^sary as 
that finding out of truth, but therefore called bad, because it 
b abused, and withdraws our soul from the speculation of 
that other to viler objects," so far Ficinus. S. Austin, Uh 
lb, de civ. Dei et sup. Psal. Ixiv. hath delivered as mu(^ 
in effect ^ " Every creature is good, and may be loved well 
or ill ; '* and * " Two cities make two loves, Jerusalem and 
Babylon, the love of God the one, the love of the world the 
other ; of these two cities we all are citizens, as by examina- 
tion of ourselves, we may soon find, and of which." The one 
love is the root of all mischief, the other of all good. So, in 
his 15 cap, lib, de amor, JScclestte, he will have those four 
cardinal virtues to be nought else but love rightly composed ; 
in his 15 book de civ, Dei, cap, 22, he calls virtue the order 
of love, whom Thomas following, 1, part, 2, qtuBgi, 55, art, 1, 
and qu€Bst, b% 3, qtuBst, 62, art, 2, confirms as much, and 
amplifies in many words. 'Lucian, to the same purpose, 
hath a division of his own, "One love was bom in the sea, 
which is as various and raging in young men's breasts as the 
sea itself, and causeth burning hist ; the other is that golden 
chain which was let down from heaven, and with a divine 
fury ravisheth our souls, made to the image of God, and Btirs 
us up to comprehend the innate and incorruptible beauty to 
which we were once created." Beroaldus hath expressed all 
this in an epigram of his : — 

" Dogmata divini memorant si vera Platonis, 
Sunt geminse Veneres, et geminatas amor. 

Ooelestis Venus est nallo generata parents, 
Quae caste sanctos nectit amore viros. 

Altera sed Venas est totnm vnlgata per orbem, 
Quae divilm mentes alligat, atqae hominum; 

Improba, seductrix, petnlans," &c. 

1 OmniB creatnra cum. bona sit, et bene niet ande At ciTis. < Alter mari ortiu, 

Mnari potest et male. > Boas civitates ferox, varius, fluctoans, in animis Jut*- 

dno &ciant amores ; Jerusalem ficit num, mare referens, &c., alter anna 

amor Dei, Babylonem amor sseculi ; unus- cateIM^ coelo demissa, bornun fiuonm 

qnisque se quid amet interroget, et inve- mentibus mittens, &o. 
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** If divine Plato's tenets they be true, 

Two Veneres, two loves there be ; 
The one from heaven, uubegotten still, 

Which knits our souls in unitie. 
The other famous over all the world. 

Binding the hearts of gods and men; 
Dishonest, wanton, and seducing she, 

Bules whom she will, both where and when." 

This twofold division of love, Origen likewise follows, in 
his Comment on the Canticles, one from God, the other from 
the devil, as he holds (understanding it in the worse sense), 
which many others repeat and imitate. Both which (to omit 
ail subdivisions) in excess or defect, as they are abused, or 
degenerate, cause melancholy in a particular kind, as shall be 
shown in his place. Austin, in another Tract, makes a three- 
fold division of this love, which we may use well or ill: 
^ " God, our neighbour, and the world : God above us, our 
neighbour next us, the world beneath us. In the course of 
our desires, God hath three things, the world one, our neigh- 
bour two. Our desire to God, is either from God, with God, 
or to God, and ordinarily so runs. From God, when it re- 
ceives firom him, whence, and for which it should love him ; 
with God, when it contradicts his will in nothing; to God, 
when it seeks to him, and rests itself in him. Our love to 
our neighbour may proceed from him, and run with him, not 
to him : fix)m him, as when we rejoice of his good safety, and 
well-doing ; with him, when we desire to have him a fellow 
and companion of our journey in the way of the Lord ; not 
in him, because there is no aidj hope, or confidence in man. 
From the world our love comes, when we begin to admire 
the Creator in his works, and glorify Grod in his creatures ; 
with the world it should run, if, according to the mutability 
of all temporalities, it should be dejected in adversity, or over 
elevated in prosperity ; to the world, if it would settle itself 
in its vain delights and studies." Many such partitions of 

iTria sunt, quae amari a nobis beii6 mus; infra nosmundns. TriaDeu8,diio 
yel mal^ possunt ; Deus. proximus, mtin- proxdnus, unum mundus habet, &e. 
dus: Deus supra nos,* juxta nos prosd- * 
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love I could repeat, and subdivisions, but lest (which Scaliger 
objects to Cardan, Exercitat. 501,) ^"I confound filthy burn- 
ing lust with pure and divine love," I will follow that accurate 
division of Leon Hebraeus, dial. 2, betwixt Sophia and Philo, 
where he speaks of natural, sensible, and rational love, and 
handleth each apart. Natural love or hatred, is that sym- 
pathy or antipathy which is to be seen in animate and in- 
animate creatures, in the four elements, metals, stones, gravia 
tendunt deorsum, as a stone to his centre, fire upward, and 
rivers to the sea. The sun, moon, and stars go still round, 
^Amantes ncUurce debita exercere, for love of perfection. This 
love is manifest, I say, in inanimate creatures. How comes 
a loadstone to draw iron to it ? jet chaff? the ground to covet 
showers, but for love ? No creature, S. Hierom concludes, 
is to be found, quod nan cdiquid amcUy no stock, no stone, that 
hath not some feeling of love. 'Tis more eminent in plants, 
herbs, and is especially observed in vegetables ; as between the 
vine and elm a great sympathy, between the vine and the cab- 
bage, between the vine and the olive, ' Virgo fugit Bromium, 
between the vine and bays a great antipathy, the vine loves 
not the bay, * " nor his smell, and will kill him, if he grow 
near him ; " the burr and the lentil cannot endure one another, 
the olive * and the myrtle embrace each other, in roots and 
branches if they grow near. Read more of this in Picolo- 
mineus, grad. 7, cap. 1, Crescentius, lib. 5, de agric. Bap- 
tista Porta, de mag. lib. 1, cap. de plant, odio et element, sgm., 
Fracastorius, de sym. et antip. of the love and hatred of 
planets, consult with every astrologer. Leon Hebraeus gives 
many fabulous reasons, and moralizeth them withal. 

Sensible love is that of brute beasts, of which the same 
Leon Hebraeus, diaL 2, assigns these causes. First, for the 
pleasure tliey take in the act of generation, male and female 

1 Ne oonfandam Tesanos et fisdos ■ Vitis laurum non amat, neo cgus odorem : 
•mores beatis, scelerattun cam puro, di- A prope crescat, enecat. LappoB leoa 
Tino, et vero, &c. a Fonaeca, cap. 1, advenatar. ^ Sjmpathia olei et myrti 
Amor ex Augustini forsan lib. 11, de ramorum et radicum se complecteaiiam 
Givit. Dei. Amore inconcussus stat Mizaldus, secret, cent. 1, 47. 
mundos, &c. s Alciat. « Porta: 
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love one another. Secondly, for the preservation of the 
species, and desire of young brood. Thirdly, for the mutual 
agreement, as being of the same kind : Sus sui, canis cam, 
bos bovi, et crimes astno pulcherrimus vtdetur, as Epichannus 
held, and according to that adage of Diogenianus, Adsidet 
usque graculus apvd gracvlum, they much delight in one 
another's company, ^FormiccB grata est formica, cicada cico" 
dcB, and birds of a feather will gather together. Fourthly, 
for custom, use, and familiarity, as if a dog be trained up 
with a lion and a bear, contrary to their natures, they will 
love each other. Hawks, dogs, horses, love their masters 
and keepers; many stories I could relate in this kind, but 
see Gillius, de hist, anim. lib, 3, cap, 14, those two Epistles 
of Lipsius, of dogs and horses, Agellius, &c. Fifthly, for 
bringing up, as if a bitch bring up a kid, a hen ducklings, a 
hedge-sparrow a cuckoo, &c. 

The third kind is Amor cognitionis, as Leon calls it, ra- 
tional love, InteUectivus amor, and is proper to men, on which 
I must insist. This appears in God, angels, men. God is love 
itself, the fountain of love, the disciple of love, as Plato 
styles him ; the servant of peace, the God of love and peace ; 
have peace with all men and Grod is with you. 

2 " Quisqais veneratur Olympum, 
Ipse sibi mundum subjicit atque Deum.'* 

• " By this love (saith Gerson) we purchase heaven, and 
buy the kingdom of God." This * love is either in the Trin- 
ity itself (for the Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and 
the Son, &c., John iii. 35, and v. 20, and xiv. 31), or tow- 
ards us His creatures, as in making the world. Amxyr mun- 
dum fecit, love built cities, mundi anima, invented arts, sci- 
ences, and all * good things, incites us to virtue and humanity, 
combines and quickens ; keeps peace on earth, quietness by 

1 TheoerituB, Idyll. 9. ^ Bfontuan. hoc amore Dei agit. > Nich. Bellas, 

' Charitas munifica, quft mercamur de discun. 28, de amatoribua, yirtutem 

Deo regnum Dei. * Polanus, partit. provocat, conservat pacem in terrft tran« 

Zanchiiu, de natur& Dei, c. 8, copiose de quilliatitem in a6re, ventis Isetitiam, &o. 
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sea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, anger, 
and rusticity ; Oirculus a bono in bonum, a round circle still 
from good to good ; for love is the beginner and end of all 
our actions, the efficient and instrumental cause, as our poets 
in their symbols, impresses, ^ emblems of rings, squares, &c., 
shadow unto us, 

^ Si remm qusaris faerit quis finis et ortns, 
Desine; nam caasa est unica solus amor/' 

" If first and last of anything you wit, 
Cease; love's the sole and oiiJy cause of it.'* 

Love, saith ^ Leo, made the world, and afterwards in redeem- 
ing of it, " God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten son for it," John iii. 16. " Behold what love the 
Father hath showed on us, that we should be called the sons 
of Gkni," 1 John iii. 1. Or by His sweet providence, in pro- 
tecting of it ; either all in general, or His saints elect and 
church in particular, whom He keeps as the apple of His 
eye, whom He loves freely, as Hosea xiv. 5 speaks, and 
dearly respects, ® Gharior est ipsis homo qvxim sibi. Not that 
we are fair, nor for any merit or grace of ours, for we are 
most vile and base ; but out of His incomparable love and 
goodness, out of His Divine Nature. And this is that Ho- 
mer's golden chain, which reacheth down from heaven to 
earth, by which every creature is annexed, and depends on 
his Creator. He made all, saith * Moses, " and it was good ; " 
He loves it as good. 

The love of angels and living souls is mutual amongst 
themselves, towards us militant in the church, and all such 
as love God ; as the sunbeams irradiate the earth from those 
celestial thrones, they by their well wishes reflect on us, * in 
salute hominum promovendd alacres, et constantes cidndnistri^ 
there is joy in heaven for every sinner that repenteth ; they 
pray for us, are solicitous for our good, ® GcLSti genii. 

1 Camerarius, Emb. 100, cen. 2. ^ Dial. 8. s Jayen. « Gen« 1. &Oaiual 
DOS. 8 Theodoret e Plotino. 
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'^Ubi regnat oharitas, suave desiderlum, 
Lsetitiaqae et amor Deo conjanctus.*' * 

LoYe proper to mortal men is the third member of this sub* 
division^ and the subject of my following discourse^ 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSECT. I. — Love of Men, which varies as his ObfectSj 

ProfitaUe, Pleasant, Honest, 

Yalesius, lib 3, contr. 13, defines this love which is iu 
men, ^to be ^an affection of both powers, appetite, and 
reason." The rational resides in the brain, the other in the 
liver (as before hath been said out of Plato and others) ; the 
beart is diversely affected of both, and carried a thousand 
ways by consent. The sensitive faculty most part overrules 
reason, the soul is carried hoodwinked, and the understanding 
captive like a beast ^"The heart is variously inclined, 
sometimes they are merry, sometimes sad, and from love 
arise hope, and fear, jealousy, fury, desperation." Now this 
love of men is diverse, and varies as the object varies, by 
which they are enticed, as virtue, wisdom, eloquence, profit, 
wealth, money, fame, honour, or comeliness of person, &c. 
Leon Hebr^us, iu his first dialogue, reduceth them all to 
these three, tUile, jucundum, honestum, profitable, pleasant^ 
honest (out of Aristotle belike, 8 moral,) ; of which he dis- 
courseth at large, and whatsoever is beautiful and fair is 
referred to them, or any way to be desired. ® " To profitable 
is ascribed health, wealth, honour, &c, which is rather ambi- 
tion, desire, covetousness, than love ; " friends, children, love 
of women, * all delightful and pleasant objects, are referred 

* ** Where chBiity preyailfl. sweet de- nunc moerens ; statim ex amore nascitor 

■fare, Joy, and love towards God are al- Zelotypia, timor, fnror, spes, desperatio. 

wo present." i AfFectus nunc appe- ^ Ad utile sanitas refertur; utilium est 

titlYie potentlsB, nunc rationalis, alter ambitio, cupido, desiderium, potius quam 

eerebro r^det, alter hepate, corde, &o. amor, excessus, aTaritia. ^ Pioolom. 

> Cor rarle inclinatnr, nunc gaudens, grad. 7} cap. 1. 
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to the second. The love of honest things consists in virtue 
and wisdom, and is preferred before that which is profitable 
and pleasant ; intellectual about that which is honest. ^ St 
Austin calls ^^ profitable, worldly ; pleasant, carnal ; honest, 
spiritual. ^ Of and from all three, result charity, friendship, 
and true love, which respects God and our neighbour." Of 
each of these I will briefly dilate, and show in what sort they 
cause melancholy. 

Amongst all these fair enticing objects, which procure love, 
and bewitch the soul of man, there is none so moving, so for- 
cible as profit ; and that which carrieth with it a show of 
commodity. Health indeed is a precious thing, to recover 
and preserve which we will undergo any misery, drink bitter 
potions, freely give our goods ; restore a man to his health, 
his purse lies open to thee, bountiful he is, thankful and be- 
holding to thee ; but give him wealth and honour, give him 
gold, or what shall be for his advantage and preferment, and 
thou shalt command his affections, oblige him eternally to 
thee ; heart, hand, life, and all is at thy service, thou art his 
dear and loving friend, good and gracious lord and master, 
his Maecenas ; he is thy slave, thy vassal, most devote, affeo- 
tioned, and bound in all duty ; tell him good tidings in this 
kind, there spoke an angel, a blessed hour that brings in gain, 
he is thy creature, and thou his creator, he hugs and admires 
thee ; he is thine forever. No loadstone so attractive as that 
of profit, none so fair an object as this of gold; 'nothing 
wins a man sooner than a good turn, bounty and liberality 
command body and soul : 

" Manera (credo mihi) placant hominesque deosqne; 
Placator donis Jupiter ipse datis.^' 

" Good turns doth pacify both God and men, 
And Jupiter himself is won by them." 

Grold of all other is a most delicious object ; a sweet light, 
a goodly lustre it hath : gratius aurum quam solem irUuemurf 

1 Lib. de amioit. atile mandanam, car- citia, quae resplcit denm et prozimmn. 
nale jttottndam, spirituale houestum. ^ BeDe&ctores praecipui amamus. Viyes, 
* Bz singulis tribus fit charitas et ami- 8, de anim&. 
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saith Austin, and we had rather see it than the sun. Sweet 
and pleasant in getting, in keeping ; it seasons all our lahours, 
intolerable pauis we take for it, base employments, endure 
bitter flouts and taunts, long journeys, heavy burdens, all are 
made light and easy by this hope of gain ; At mihi plaudo 
ipse domi, simul etc nummos contemplor in area. The sight of 
gold refresheth our spirits, and ravisheth our hearts, as that 
Babylonian garment and ^ golden wedge did Achan in the 
camp, the very sight and hearing sets on Are his soul with 
desire of it. It will make a man run to the antipodes, or 
tarry at home and turn parasite, he, flatter, prostitute him- 
self, swear and bear false witness ; he will venture his body, 
kill a king, murder his father, and danm his soul to come at 
it Formosior auri massa, as ^ he well observed, the mass of 
gold is fairer 4;han all your Grecian pictures, that Apelles, 
Phidias, or any doating painter could ever make; we are 
enamoured with it, 

8 ^* Prima fer^ vota, et cunctis notissima templis, 
Divitias ut crescant." 

All our labours, studies, endeavours, vows, prayers, and 

wishes, are to get, how to compass it. 

* ^^ HsBc est ilia cni famulatur maximas orbis, 
Diva potens rerum, domitrixque peounia fati." 

" This is the great goddess we adore and worship ; this is the 
sole object of our desire." If we have it, as we think, we are 
made forever, thrice happy, princes, lords, &c. If we lose it, 
we kre dull, heavy, dejected, discontent, miserable, desperate, 
and mad. Our estate and bene esse ebbs and flows with our 
commodity ; and as we are endowed or enriched, so are we 
beloved and esteemed ; it lasts no longer than our wealth ; 
when that is gone, and the object removed, farewell friend- 
ship ; as long as bounty, good cheer, and rewards were to be 
hoped, friends enough ; they were tied to thee by the teeth, 
and would follow thee as crows do a carcass ; but when thy 
goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their love is out, and 

1 Joi. 7. s Petronius Arbiter. * JuTenalis. * Joh. Second, lib. sylTHnim. 
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thou shalt be eontemned, soomed, hated, injured. ^ Ludan's 
Timon, when he lived in prosperity, was the sole spectacle 
of Greece, only admired ; who but Timon ? Eyerjbodj 
loved, honoured, applauded him, each man offered him his 
service, and sought to be kin to him ; but when his gold was 
spent, his fair possessions gone, farewell Timon; none so 
ugly, none so deformed, so odious an object as Timon, no 
man so ridiculous on a sudden, they gave him a penny to 
buy a rope, no man would know him. 

'Tis the general humour of the world, commodity steers 
our affections throughout, we love those that are fortunate 
and rich, that thrive, or by whom we may receive mutual 
kindness, hope for like courtesies, get any good, gain, or 
profit ; hate ihose, and abhor on the other side, which are 
poor and miserable, or by whom we may sustain loss or in* 
convenience. And even those that were now familiar and 
dear unto us, our loving and long friends, neighbours, kins- 
men, allies, with whom we have conversed, and Hved as so 
many Geryons for some years past, striving still to give one 
another all good content and entertainment, with mutual in* 
vitations, feastings, disports, offices, for whom we would ride, 
run, spend ourselves, and of whom we have so freely and 
honourably spoken, to whom we have given all those turgent 
titles, and magnificent eulogiums, most excellent and most 
noble, worthy, wise, grave, learned, valiant, &c., and mag- 
nified beyond measure ; if any controversy arise between us, 
some trespass, injury, abuse, some part of our goods be de- 
tained, a piece of land come to be litigious, if they cross us in 
our suit^ or touch the string of our commodity, we detest and 
depress them upon a sudden ; neither affinity, consanguinity, 
or old acquaintance can contain us, but ^rupto jecore eocierit 
Caprificus. A golden apple sets altogether by the ears, as 
if a marrowbone or honeycomb were flung amongst bears ; 
father and son, brother and sister, kinsmen are at odds ; and 
look what malice, deadly hatred can invent, that shall be 

I Lneiftniu, l^non. * Pen. 
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dosxe^ Terribihf dirtmiy pestilens, <xtrox,ferum, mutital injiiries, 
desire of reyenge, and how to hurt them, him and his, are all 
our studies. If our pleasures be interrupt, we can tolerate 
it ; our bodies hurt, we can put it up and be reconciled ; but 
touch our commodities, we are most impatient ; fair becomes 
foul, the graces are turned to harpies, friendly salutations 
to bitter imprecations, mutual feastings to plotting villanies, 
minings and counterminings ; good words to satires and in* 
vectives, we revile e coTUrd, nought but his imperfections are 
in our eyes, he is a base knave, a devil, a monster, a cater- 
pillar, a viper, a hogrubber, &c. JDesinit in piscem muUer 
/brmosa supeme ; ^ the scene is altered on a sudden, love is 
turned to hate, mirth to melancholy ; so furiously are we 
most part bent, our affections fixed upon this object of com- 
modity, and upon money, the desire of which in excess is 
eovetousness ; ambition tyrannizeth over our souls, as ^I 
have shown, and in defect crucifies as much, as if a man by 
negligence, ill husbandry, improvidence, prodigality, waste 
and consume his goods and fortunes, beggary follows, and 
melancholy, he becomes an abject, ' odious and ^ worse than 
an infldd, in not providing for his family." 

SuBSECT. II. — Pleasant Objects of Love. 

Pleasant objects are infinite, whether they be s«ch as 
have life, or be without life ; inanimate are countries, prov- 
inces, towers, towns, cities, as he said, ^ Pulcherrimam inst^ 
lam videmus, etiam cum non videmtis, we see a fair island by 
description, when we see it not. The *sun never saw a 
fairer dty, Thessala Tempe, orchards, gardens, pleasant 
walks, groves, fountains, &c The heaven itself is said to be 
• fair or foul ; fair buildings, ^ fair pictures, all artificial, elab- 
orate and curious works, clothes, give an admirable lustre ; 
we admire, and gaze upon them, lU pueri Junonis avem, as 

1 " The bast of a beaatUbl woman Edmondsbnry. ^ Caelum serennm, 

with the tail of a fish." ^ Part. 1, coelum Tisn faedam. Polid. lib. 1, de 

fee 2, memb. 8, sub. 12. s 1 Tim. y. 8. Angll&. 7 Credo equidem yiyos duoent 

lips, epist. Camdeno. ^ Leland of St. e marmore yoltus. 
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children do on a peacock ; a fair dog, a fair horse and hawk, 
&c ^ Thessalus amcU equum puUmum, htundum ^fft/ptius, 
LdcedtBmonius ccUtdum, &c, sach things we love, are most 
gracious in our sight, acceptable unto us, and whatsoever else 
may cause this passion, if it be superfluous or immoderately 
loved, as Guianerius observes. These things in themselves 
are pleasing and good, singular ornaments, necessary, comely, 
and fit to be had ; but when we fix an immoderate eye, and 
dote on them overmuch, this pleasure may turn to pain, 
bring much sorrow and discontent unto us, work our final 
overthrow, and cause melancholy in the end. Many are car- 
ried away with those bewitching sports of gaming, hawking, 
hunting, and such vain pleasures, as ^I have said; some with 
immoderate desire of fame, to be crowned in the Olympics, 
knighted in the field, &c., and by these means ruinate them- 
selves. The lascivious dotes on his fair mistress, the glutton 
on his dishes, which are infinitely varied to please the palate, 
the epicure on his several pleasures, the superstitious on his 
idol, and fats himself with future joys, as Turks feed them- 
selves with an imaginary persuasion of a sensual paradise ; 
so several pleasant objects diversely affect diverse men. But 
the fairest objects and enticings proceed from men themselves, 
which most frequently captivate, allure, and make them dote 
beyond all measure upon one another, and that for many 
respects : first, as some suppose, by that secret force of stars, 
(quod me tiU temperat astrumf) They do singularly dote 
on such a man, hate such again, and can give no reason for 
it ^Non amo te Salndi, S^c. Alexander admired Hephaestion, 
Adrian Antinous, Nero Sporus, &c. The physicians refer 
this to their temperament, astrologers to trine and sextile 
aspects, or opposite of their several ascendants, lords of their 
genitures, love and hatred of planets ; * Cicogna, to concord 
and discord of spirits ; but most to outward graces. A merry 
companion is welcome and acceptable to all men, and there* 

1 Max. Tyrius, ser. 9. > Part. 1, see. 2, memb. 8. < Mart. fOmnif. mag 
lib. 12, cap. 8. 
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fore, saith i Gomesius, princes and great men entertain jest- 
ers and players commonly in their courts. But ^ Pares cum 
paribus faciUime congregarUur, 'tis that ' similitude of man- 
ners which ties most men in an inseparable link, as if they 
be addicted to the same studies or disports, they delight in 
one another's companies, " birds of a feather will gather to- 
gether;" if they be of divers inclinations, or opposite in 
manners, they can seldom agree. Secondly, * affability, cus- 
tom, and familiarity, may convert nature many times, though 
they be different in manners, as if they be countrymen, fellow- 
students, colleagues, or have been fellow-soldiers, ^brethren 
in affliction, (^acerba calamitatum societas, diversi etiam in- 
genii homines conjungit,) affinity, or some such accidental 
occasion, though they cannot agree amongst themselves, they- 
will stick together like burrs, and hold against a third ; so 
after some discontinuance, or death, enmity ceaseth ; or in a 
foreign place; 

" Pascitur in vivis livor, post fata qniescit : 
Et cecidere odia, et tristes mors obmit iras.*' 

A third cause of love and hate, may be mutual offices, 
acceptum benefidum, ^commend him, use him kindly, take 
his part in a quarrel, relieve him in his misery, thou winnest 
him forever; do the opposite, and be sure of a perpetual 
enemy. Praise and dispraise of each other, do as much, 
though unknown, as ^ Schoppius by Scaliger and Casaubonus : 
mulus mulum scahit ; who but Scaliger with him ? what en- 
comiums, epithets, eulogiums ? Antistes sapientice, perpetutis 
dictator, literarum omamentum, Europce miraculum, noble 
Scaliger,' incredibilis ingenii prcestantia, &c., diis potius 

1 De sale geniali, 1. 8, o. 15. > Theod. rennnciati simultates illico deposueTe. 

Prodromus, amor. lib. 8. > Similitudo Scultet. cap. 4, de caus& amor. > Pa- 

morum parit amicitiam. * Vives, 8, de pinius. ^ Isocrates demonico prsecipit 

animdl. ^ Qui 8imul fecere naufragium, ut quum alicujus amicitiam vellet, ilium 

ant una x>ertulere vincula vel consilii laudet, quod laus initium amoris sit, ▼!• 

ooDJnrationisye societate juuguntur, in- tuperatio simultatum. 8 Suspect, lect. 

vicem amant : Brutum et Caesium invl- lib. 1, cap. 2. » " The priest of wis- 

cem infensos Ceesarianus dominatns con- dom, perpetual dictator, ornament of 

cHiayit. JEmilius Lepidus et Julius Flac- literature, wonder of Europe." 
ens, quum essent inimicissimi censores 
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quam hominihui per omnia comparandus, scripta ejus aurea 
ancylia de ccdo ddapsa poplitihas veneramur Jlexis, ^&c., 
but when they began to vary, none so absurd as Scaliger, so 
vile and base, as his books de Burdonum famiUd, and other 
satirical invectives may witness. Omd. in Unn, Archilocus 
himself was not so bitter. Another great tie or cause of 
love, is consanguinity; parents are dear to their children, 
children to their parents, brothers and sisters, cousins of all 
sorts, as a hen and chickens, all of a knot ; every crow thinks 
her own bird fairest. Many memorable examples are in 
this kind, and 'tis portenti simile, if they do not ; ^ " a mother 
cannot forget her child;" Solomon so found out the true 
owner ; love of parents may not be concealed, 'tis natural^ 
descends, and they that are inhuman in this kind, are un- 
worthy of that air they breathe, and of the four elements ; 
yet many unnatural examples we have in this rank, of hard- 
hearted parents, disobedient children, of 'disagreeing brothers, 
nothing so common. The love of kinsmen is grown cold, 
* " many kinsmen (as the saying is) few friends ; " if thine 
estate be good, and thou able, par pari referre, to requite 
their kindness, there will be mutual correspondence, other- 
wise thou art a burden, most odious to them above all others. 
The last object that ties man and man, is comeliness of per- 
son, and beauty alone, as men love women with a wanton 
eye ; which kot' ^fo;^v is termed heroical, or love-melancholy- 
Other loves (saith Picolomineus) are so called with some 
contraction, as the love of wine, gold, &c., but this of women 
IS predominant in a higher strain, whose part affected is the 
liver, and this love deserves a longer explication, and shaU 
be dilated apart in the next section. 

1 " incredible excellence of genius, shield tliat fell from heaven.'* * Lm. 

&c., more comparable to gods' than xlix. 8 Rara est conoordia fratnum 

man's in every respect we venerate yoar * Qrad. 1, cap. 22. 
writings on bended knees, as we do the 
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SuBSECT, in. — Honest Objects of Love, 

Beauty is the common object of all love, * " as jet draws 
a straw, so doth beauty love 5 " virtue and honesty are great 
motives and give as fair a lustre as the rest, especially if they 
be sincere and right, not fucate, but proceeding from true 
form, and an incorrupt judgment ; those two Venus's twins, 
Eros and Anteros, are then most firm and fast. For many 
times otherwise men are deceived by their flattering gnathos, 
dissembling chameleons, outsides, hypocrites, that make a show 
of great love, learning, prettend honesty, virtue, zeal, modesty, 
with affected looks and counterfeit gestures ; feigned protesta- 
tions often steal away the hearts and favours of men, and 
deceive them, specie virtutis et umbrd, when as reverd and 
mdeed, there is no worth or honesty at all in them, no truth, 
but mere hypocrisy, subtlety, knavery, and the like. As true 
friends they are, as he that Caelius Secundus met by the high- 
way side ; and hard it is in this temporizing age to distinguish 
such companions, or to find them out. Such gnathos as these 
for the most part belong to great men, and by this glozing 
flattery, affability, and such like philters, so dive and insinuate 
into their favours, that they are taken for men of excellent 
worth, wisdom, learning, demi-gods, and so screw themselves 
into dignities, honours, offices ; but these men cause harsh 
confusion often, and as many stirs, as Behoboam's coun- 
sellors in a commonwealth overthrew themselves and others. 
Tandlerus and some authors make a doubt, whether love and 
hatred may be compelled by philters or characters ; Cardan 
and Marbodius, by precious stones and amulets ; astrologers 
by election of times, &c., as ^I shall elsewhere discuss. The 
true object of this honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, 
•real worth. Interna forma, and this love cannot deceive or 
be compelled, ut ameris amabilis esto, love itself is the most 
potent philtrum, virtue and wisdom, gratia gratum fadenSy 

1 TiTefl, 8, de animft, ut paleam Buoelmim sic fbrmam amor trablt. s Sect, seq 
> Nihil diyiniiis homine probo. 
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the sole and only grace, not counterfeit but open, honest, 
simple, naked, *" descending from heaven," as our apostle 
hath it, an infused habit from Grod, which hath given several 
gifts, as wit, learning, tongues, for which they shall be amiable 
and gracious, Eph. iv. 11, as to Saul stature and a goodly 
presence, 1 Sam. ix. 1. Joseph found favour in Pharaoh's 
court, Gren. xxxix., for ^ his person ; and Daniel with the 
princes of the eunuchs, Dan. xix. 19. Christ was gracious 
with God and men, Luke, ii. 52. There is still some peculiar 
grace, as of good discourse, eloquence, wit, honesty, which is 
the primum mohiley first mover, and a most forcible loadstone 
to draw the favours and good-wills of men's eyes, ears, and 
affections unto them. When "Jesus spake, they were all 
astonished at his answers (Luke ii. 47) and wondered at his 
gracious words which proceeded from his mouth." An orator 
steals away the hearts of men, and as another Orpheus, qtio 
vuU, unde vuU, he pulls them to him by speech alone ; a 
sweet voice causeth admiration ; and he that can utter him- 
self in good words, in our ordinary phrase, is called a proper 
man, a divine spirit. For which cause belike, our old poets, 
Senatus popvhtsque poetarum, made Mercury the gentleman- 
usher to the Graces, captain of eloquence, and those charities 
to be Jupiter's and Eurynome's daughters descended from 
above. Though they be otherwise deformed, crooked, ugly 
to behold, those good parts of the mind denominate them fair. 
Plato commends the beauty of Socrates ; yet who was more 
grim of countenance, stern, and ghastly to look upon ? So 
are and have been many great philosophers, as ^ Gregory 
Nazianzen observes, " deformed most part in that which is to 
be seen with the eyes, but most elegant in that which is not 
to be seen." Scnpe sub attritd latitat sapientia veste. -^sop, 
Democritus, Aristotle, Politianus, Melancthon, Gesner, &c, 
withered old men, Sileni Alctlnades, very harsh and impolite 
to the eye ; but who were so terse, polite, eloquent, generally 

1 James iii. 10. ^ Gratior est pulchro quod in aspectum oadit, eft parte elegan* 
reniens e corpore virtus. ^ Orat. 18, tes quae oculos Aigit. 
defbrmes plerumque philosophi ad id 
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learned, temperate and modest ? No man then living was 
so fair as Aleibiades, so lovely quoad superjlciem^ to the eye, 
as ^ Boethius observes, but he had Corpus turpissimum in- 
terne, a most deformed soul ; honesty, virtue, fair conditions, 
are great enticers to such as are well given, and much avail 
to get the favour and good-will of men. Abdolominus in 
Curtius, a poor man (but which mine author notes ^"the 
cause of his poverty was his honesty"), for his modesty and 
continency from a private person (for they found him digging 
in his garden) was saluted king, and preferred before all the 
magnificos of his time, injecta ei vestis purpura auroque dis- 
ttncta, "a purple embroidei*ed garment was put upon him, 
• and they bade him wash himself, and, as he was worthy, 
take upon him the style and spirit of a king," continue his 
continency and the rest of his good parts. Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, that noble citizen of Rome, was so fair conditioned, 
of so sweet a carriage, that he was generally beloved of all 
good men, of Caesar, Pompey, Antony, TuUy, of divers sects, 
&c., multas hcereditates (* Cornelius Nepos writes) sold honi- 
tale consequutus. Operce pretium audire, &c. It is worthy 
of your attention, Livy cries, ^ " you that scorn all but riches, 
and give no esteem to virtue, except they be wealthy withal, 
Q. Cincinnatus had but four acres, and by the consent of the 
senate was chosen dictator of Rome." Of such account were 
Cato, Fabricius, Aristides, Antonius, Probus, for their emi- 
nent worth ; so Caesar, Trajan, Alexander, admired for 
valour, • Hephaestion loved Alexander, but Parmenio the 
king : Titus delicice humani generis, and which Aurelius 
Victor hath of Vespasian, the darling of his time, as ' Edgar 
Etheling was in England, for his ® excellent virtues ; their 
memory is yet fresh, sweet, and we love them many ages 
after, though they be dead : Suavem memoriam sui reliquit, 

1 48, de consol. > Causa ei pauper- affluant. Q. Cincinnatus consensu pa' 
tatis, philoeophia, sicut plerisque piobi- trum in dictatorem Romanum electus 
tas fnit. s Ablue corpus et cape regis o Curtius. 7 Edgar Etheling, England's 
aoimum, et in earn fortnnam, quSL dignus darling. ^ Morum suavitas, obria 
C0 continentiam istam profer. * Vita comitas, prompta offlcia mortalium ani- 
mus. ^ Qui prsB divitiis humana sper- mos demerentur. 
nunt, nee ^^drtuti locum patant nisi opes 

VOL. II. 29. 
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saith Lipsius of his friend, living and dead tliej are all one. 
*"Ihave ever loved as thou knowest (sp Tally wrote to 
Dolabella) Marcus Brutus for his great wit, singular honestj, 
constancy, sweet conditions ; and believe it ^ there is nothing 
so amiable and fair as virtue." " I * do mightily love Calvi- 
sinus, (so Pliny writes to Sossius,) a most industrious, eloquent 
upright man, which is all in all with me ; *' the affection 
came from his good parts. And as St. Austin comments on 
the 84th Psalm, * " there is a peculiar beauty of justice, and 
inward beauty, which we see with the eyes of our hearts, 
love, and are enamoured with, as in martyrs, though their 
bodies be torn in pieces with wild beasts, yet this beauty 
shines, and we love their virtues." The ^ stoics are of opinion 
that a wise man is only fair ; and Cato in Tully, 3 de Mnibus, 
contends the same, that the lineaments of the mind are far 
fairer than those of the body, incomparably beyond them ; 
wisdom and valour according to ^Xenophon, especially de- 
serves the name of beauty, and denominate one fair, et in- 
comparaMliter pulchrior est (as Austin holds) Veritas ChriS" 
tianorum quam Helena Grcecorum, "Wine is strong, the 
king is strong, women are strong, but truth overcometh all 
things," Esd, i. 3, 10, 11, 12. " Blessed is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and getteth understanding; for the mer- 
chandise thereof is better than silver, and the gain thereof 
better than gold ; it is more precious than pearls, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared to her," 
Prov. ii. 13, 14, 15 ; a wise, true, just, upright, and good man, 
I say it again, is only fair ; ^ it is reported of Magdalene 
Queen of France, and wife to Lewis XI., a Scottish woman 
by birth, that walking forth in an evening with her ladies, 

1 Epist. lib. 8. Semper amavl at tu quiedam pulchritudo JnstitisB qtuun yi- 

sds, H. Brutum propter ^us sammum demus oculis cordis, amamus, et exardes- 

ingei^um, stiavissimos mores, sdngularem dmus, ut in matyribus, qunm eomm 

grobltatem et constantiam ; nihil est, mi- membra bestise lacerarent, etsi alias de- 

i crede, yirtute formosins, nihil ama- formes, &c. ft Upslns, manndnc. ad 

biUus. s Ardentes amores ezoitaret, si Phys. Stoic, lib. 8. diff. 17, solos sapiens 

rimulacnun ^us ad ocnlos penetraret. pulcher. < Fortitudo et prudentia 

Plato Phaedone. ^ Epist. lib. 4, Vail- pulchritudinis landem prsecipue meren- 

dissim^ diligo Tirum rectum, disertum. tar. 7 Franc Belforist. in hist. an. 

^uodapudmepotentissimumest. ^Est 1480. 
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she spied M. Alanus, one of the king's chaplains, a silly, old, 
' hard-favoured man fast asleep in a bower, and kissed him 
sweetly ; when the young ladies laughed at her for it, she 
replied, that it was not his person that she did embrace and 
reverence, but, with a platonic love, the divine beauty of ^his 
Boul. Thus in all ages virtue hath been adored, admired, a 
singular lustre hath proceeded from it ; and the more virtuous 
he is, the more gracious, the more admired. No man so much 
followed upon earth as Christ himself; and as the Psalmist 
saith, xlv. 2, " He was fairer than the sons of men." Chrys- 
ostom, Horn, 8, in Mat. Bernard, *Sfer. 1, de omnilnis Sanctis ; 
Austin Cassiodore, Hier. in 9 Mat. interpret it of the * beauty 
of his person ; there was a divine majesty in his looks, it 
shined like lightning and drew all men to it ; but Basil, OyriL 
lib. 6, super 55 Esay. Theodoret, Arnobius, &c., of the beauty 
of his divinity, justice, grace, eloquence, &c., Thomas in Psal. 
xliv. of both ; and so doth Barradius and Peter Morales, lib. 
de pvlchritud. Jesu et Marice, adding as much of Joseph and 

the Virgin Mary, hcec alios forma prcecesserit omnes^ 

* according to that prediction of Sibylla Cumea. Be they 
present or absent, near us, or afar oflP, this beauty shines, and 
will attract men many miles to come and visit it. Plato and 
Pythagoras left their country, to see those wise Egyptian 
priests ; ApoUonius travelled into -Ethiopia, Persia, to con- 
sult with the Magi, Brachmanni, gymnosophists. The Queen 
of Sheba came to visit Solomon ; and " many," saith ^ Hierom, 
" went out of Spain and remote places a thousand miles, to 
behold that eloquent Livy:" ^ Midti Romam non ut urbem 
pudcherrimam, avJt urhis et orbis dominum Octavianum, sed 
ut hunc unum invisererU audirentqtte, a Gadibus profecti 
sunt. No beauty leaves such an impression, strikes so deep, 
' or links the souls of men closer than virtue. 



1 Erat autem fiede defonnis, etealbrma, fulgor et divina majestas homines ad se 

ina citins pueri terreri possent, quam trahentes. * " She excelled all others 

Inyitari ad osculnm pnellae. ^Defor- in beauty." & Prseibt. bib. Tulgar. 

mis iste etsi videatur senez, diTinum an- ^ Paxs inscrip. Tit. Uvii statuae Patavii 

tmiuu habet. > Fnlgebat yiiltu suo : i A true love's knot. 
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1 ** Non per deos aut pictor posset, 
Aut statuarius nllus fingere 
Talem palchritudinem qaalem yirtos habet; *' 

" no painter, no graver, no carver can express virtue's lustre, 
or those admirable rays that come from it, those enchanting 
rays that enamour posterity, those everlasting rays that con- 
tinue to the world's end." Many, saith Phavorinus, that 
loved and admired ^cibiades in his youth, knew not, cared 
not for Alcibiades a man, nunc inttientes quaerehant Alctbia- 
dem ; but the beauty of Socrates is still the same ; ^ virtue's 
lustre never fades, is ever fresh and green, semper viva to all 
bucceeding ages, and a most attractive loadstone, to draw and 
combine such as are present. For that reason belike, Homer 
feigns the three Graces to be linked and tied hand in hand^ 
because the hearts of men are so firmly united with such 
graces. '**0 sweet bands (Seneca exclaims), which so hap- 
pily combine, that those which are bound by them love their 
binders, desiring withal much more harder to be bound," and 
as so many Geryons to be united into one. For the nature 
of true friendship is to combine, to be like affected of one 

mind, 

4 " Velle et nolle ambobas idem, satiataqne toto 
MenssBvo'* 

as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And 
where this love takes place there is peace and quietness, a 
true correspondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and 
wishes, the same opinions, as between ^ David and Jonathan, 
Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, ® Nisus and Eury- 
alus, Theseus and Pirithous, ^ they will live and die together, 
and prosecute one another with good turns. * Niam vinci in 
amove turpissimum piUant, not only living, but when their 
friends are dead, with tombs and monuments, Nenias, epi- 

1 Stobseus e Gneco. > Bolinus, pnl- 1 Sam. zr. 1. ^* Bevond the love of 

ehri nulla est fitcies. so dalcissiini women." ^Virg. 9 Ma. Qui super 

laquei, qui tarn feliciter devinclnnt. nt exanimem sese conjedt amicum confbe- 

etiam a vinctis diligantur, qui a gratiis sua. 7 Amiens animae dimidium. Ans- 

yincti sunt, cupiunt arctius deligari et in tin. confess. 4, cap. 6. Quod de VirgUio 

Tinam redigi. * Statins. & ^* He Horatius : Et serves animae dimidium 

Joyed him as he loyed his own soul," mess. ^ Plinius. 
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taphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, statues, im- 
ages, pictures, histories, poems, annals, feasts, anniversaries, 
many ages after (as Plato's scholars did) they will parentare 
still, omit no good office that may tend to the preservation of 
their names, honours, and eternal memory. * lUum colonbus, 
ilium cerd, iUum cere^ &c " He did express his friends in 
colours, in wax, in brass, in ivory, marble, gold, and silver, 
(as Pliny reports of a citizen in Rome,) and in a great audi- 
tory not long since recited a just volume of his life." In an- 
other place, ^ speaking of an epigram which Martial had com- 
posed in praise of him, ' " He gave me as much as he might, 
and would have done more if he could ; though what can a 
man give more than honour, glory, and eternity ? But that 
which he wrote peradventure, will not continue, yet he wrote 
it to continue." 'Tis all the recompense a poor scholar can 
make his weU-deserving patron, Maecenas, friend, to mention 
him in his works, to dedicate a book to his name, to write his 
life, &c., as all our poets, orators, historiographers have ever 
done, and the greatest revenge such men take of their adver- 
saries, to persecute them \«ith satires, invectives, &c., * and 
'tis both ways of great moment, as * Plato gives us to under- 
stand. Paulus Jovius, in the fourth book of the life and 
deeds of Pope Leo Decimus, his noble patron, concludes in 
these words, ^ *' Because I cannot honour him as other rich 
men do, with like endeavour, affection, and piety, I have un- 
dertaken to write his life ; since my fortunes will not give me 
leave to make a more sumptuous monument, I will perform 
those rites to his sacred ashes, which a smaU, perhaps, but 
a liberal wit can afford." But I rove. Where this true love 
is wanting, there can be no firm peace, friendship from teeth 

1 Blum argento et anro, ilium ebore, tanquam essent Aitura. * For, genus 

marmore efflngit, et nuper ingenti ad- irritabileyatum. ^ Lib. 18, de I^gibus. 

hibito auditorio ingentem de vit^ ejus Magnam enim vim habent, &c. 6 Pari 

librum recitavit, epist. lib. 4, epist. 68. tamen studio et pietate conscribendsa 

8 Lib. iv. ep. 61. Frisco suo. 8 Dedit vitaa ^us munus suscepi, et postquam 

mihi quantum potuit maximum, datu- sumptuosa condere pro fortunSl non licu- 

rus amplius si potuisset. Tametsi quid it, exiguo sed eo forte liberalis ingenii 

liomini dan potest majus quam gloria, monumento justa sanctissimo cineri sol- 

laus, et setemitas? At non erunt for- yentur. 
tasse quffi scripsit. Hie tamen scripsit 
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outward, counterfeit, or for some by-respects, so long dissem- 
bled, till they have satisfied their own ends, which, upon 
every small occasion, breaks out into enmity, open war, defi- 
ance, heart-burnings, whispering, calumnies, contentions, and 
all manner of bitter melancholy discontents. And those men 
which have no other object of their love than greatness, 
wealth, authority, &c., are rather feared than beloved ; nee 
amarU quemquam, nee amantur cib vUo ; and howsoever borne 
with for a time, yet for their tyranny and oppression, griping, 
covetousness, currish hardness, folly, intemperance, impru- 
dence, and such like vices, they are generally odious, ab- 
horred of all, both Grod and men. 

" Nod uxor salynm te vult, non filius, omnes 
Vicini oderant," 

"wife and children, friends, neighbours, all the world for- 
sakes them, would feign be rid of them," and are compelled 
many times to lay violent hands on them, or else Grod's judg- 
ments overtake them; instead of graces, come furies. So 
when fair * Abigail, a woman of singular wisdom, was accept- 
able to David, Nabal was churlish and evil-conditioned ; and 
therefore ^ Mordecai was received, when Haman was exe- 
cuted, Haman the favourite, " that had his seat above the 
other princes, to whom all the king's servants that stood in 
the gates, bowed their knees and reverenced." Though they 
flourish many times, such hypocrites, such temporizing foxes, 
and blear the world's eyes by flattery, bribery, dissembling 
their natures, or other men's weakness, that cannot so appre- 
hend their tricks, yet in the end they will be discerned, and 
precipitated, in a moment; "surely," saith David, "thou 
hast set them in slippery places," Ps. xxxvii. 5, as so many 
Sejani, they will come down to the Gremonian scales ; and as 
Eusebius in ' Ammianus, that was in such authority, ad jvr 
hendum Imperatorem^ be cast down headlong on a sudden. 
Or put case they escape, and rest unmasked to their lives' 
end, yet after their death their memory stinks as a snuff of 

1 1 Sam. zxy. 8. s Esther iii. 2. s Amm. Marcellinus, 1. 14. 
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a candle put out, and those that durst not so much as mutter 
against them in their lives, will prosecute their name with 
satires, libels, and bitter imprecations, they shall male avdire 
in all succeeding ages, and be odious to the world's end. 



MEMB. HL 

Charity composed of all three Kindsy Pleasant, ProfttcMe^ 

Honest. 

Besides this love that comes from profit, pleasant, honest 
(for one good turn asks another in equity), that which pro- 
ceeds irom the law of nature, or from discipline and philoso- 
phy, there is yet another love compounded of all these three, 
which is charity, and includes piety, dilection, benevolence, 
friendship, even all those virtuous habits; for love is the 
circle equant of all other affections, of which Aristotle di- 
lates at large in his Ethics, and is commanded by Grod, which 
no man can well perform, but he that is a Christian, and a 
true regenerate man ; this is, ^ " To love Grod above all, and 
our neighbour as ourself ; " for this love is lychnus accendens 
et accens7is, a communicating light, apt to illuminate itself as 
well as others. All other objects are fair, and very beauti- 
ful, I confess ; kindred, alliance, friendship, the love that we 
owe to our country, nature, wealth, pleasure, honour, and 
such moral respects, &c, of which read ^ copious Aristotle in 
his morals ; a man is beloved of a man, in that he is a man ; 
but all these are far more eminent and great, when they 
shall proceed from a sanctified spirit, that hath a true touch 
of religion, and a reference to God. Nature binds all crea- 
tures to love their young ones ; a hen to preserve her brood 
will run upon a lion, a hind will fight with a bull, a sow with 

1 Ut xnundng duobos polls snstentatur : mundi eorruit, si ana de polis tnrbatur : 
Ita lex Dd, amore Dei et prosdsai ; duo- lex perit diyina si uxut ex his. > 8 et 9 
bus his ftmdamentis Tinoitur; maohina libro. 
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a bear, a silly sheep with a fox. So the same nature urgeth 
a man to love his parents, Q dii me pater omnes oderint, nt 
te magis qwim oculos amem meosJ) and this love cannot be 
dissolved, as TuUy holds, ^ " without detestable ofifence ; " but 
much more God's commandment, which enjoins a filial love, 
and an obedience in this kind. ' " The love of brethren is 
great, and like an arch of stones, where if one be displaced, 
all comes down," no love so forcible and strong, honest, to 
the combination of which, nature, fortune, virtue, happily 
concur ; yet this love comes short of it. * Dulce et decorum 
pro patrid mori, ^ it cannot be expressed, what a deal of 
charity that one name of country contains. Amor laudzs et 
patrice pro stipendio est ; the Decii did se devovere, Horatii, 
Curii, Scaevola, Regulus, Codrus, sacrifice themselves for 
their country's peace and good. 

* " Una dies Fabios ad bellam miserat omnes, 
Ad bellam missos perdidit mia dies." 

" One day the Fabii stoutly warred, 
One day the Fabii were destroyed." 

Fifty thousand Englishmen lost their lives willingly near 
Battle Abbey, in defence of their country. ^ P. ^milius, 
I. 6, speaks of six senators of Calais, that came with halters 
in their hands to the king of England, to die for the rest. 
This love makes so many writers take such pains, so many 
historiographers, physicians, &c., or at least, as they pretend, 
for common safety, and their country's benefit ^Sanctum 
nomen amicitice, sociorum commumo sacra; friendship is a 
holy name, and a sacred communion of friends. • " As the 
sun is in the firmament, so is friendship in the world," a most 
divine and heavenly band. As nuptial love makes, this per- 
fects mankind, and is to be preferred (if you will stand to 

1 Ter. Adelph. 4, 6. s De Amicit. did non potest quantum charitatis nomen 

s Oharitas parentum dilui niai detestabili illud habet. « Ovid. Fast. 7 Anno 

Bcelere non potest, lapidum fomicibus 1347. Jacob Mayer. Annal. Fland. lib. 

simillima, casura, nisi se invicem sustea- 12. B Tully. > LucianuB, Tozari 

taret. Seneca. ^ " It is sweet to die Amicitia ut sol in mundo, &c. 
(br one's country." 6 DU immortales, 
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the judgment of ^ Cornelius Nepos) before affinity or consan- 
guinity ; phis in amicitid valet similitudo morum quam qffin- 
itas, ^c, the cords of love bind faster than any other wreath 
whatsoever. Take this away, and take all pleasure, joy, com- 
fort, happiness, and true content out of the world ; 'tis the 
greatest tie, the surest indenture, strongest band, and, as 
our modem Maro decides it, is much to be preferred before 
the rest 

3<* Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 
When all three kinds of love together meet ; 
And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether shall weigh the balance down; to wit, 
The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 
Or raging fire of love to women kind, 
Or zeal of friends, combinM by virtues meet; 
But of them all the band of virtuous mind, 
Me thinks the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

^ For natural affection soon doth cease, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
But faithfid friendship doth them both suppress, 
And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 
For as the soul dolh rule the earthly mass, 
And all the service of the body frame. 
So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass.** 

•A faithful friend is better than * gold, a medicine of misery, 
• an only possession ; yet this love of friends, nuptial, heroical, 
profitable, pleasant, honest, all three loves put together, are 
little worth, if they proceed not from a ti*ue Christian illu- 
minated soul, if it be not done in ordine ad Deum, for God's 
sake. " Though I had the gifl of prophecy, spake with 
tongues of men and angels, though I feed the poor with all 
my goods, give my body to be burned, and have not this love, 
it profiteth me nothing," 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3, 'tis splendidum peC" 
tatum, without charity. This is an all-apprehending love, a 
deifying love, a refined, pure, divine love, the quintessence 

1 Vit. Pompon Attici. s Speoser, nmnisma. 6 XeDophon, verus amioui 
Faerie Qneene, lib. 6, cant. 9, staff. 1, 2. praestantiaBima possessio 
Siracides. < Plutarch, preciosum 
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of all love, the true philosopher's stone, Non potest enim^ as 
^Austin infers, veraciter amicv^ esse hominis, nistftiertt ipsius 
primitus verttatis, He is no true friend that loves not Gk)d'8 
truth. And therefore this is true love indeed, the cause of all 
good to mortal men, that reconciles all creatures, and glues 
them together in perpetual amity and firm league ; and can 
no more abide bitterness, hate, malice, than fair and foul 
weather, light and darkness, sterility and plenty may be to- 
gether ; as the sun in the firmament (I say), so is love in the 
world ; and for this cause, 'tis love without an addition, love, 
love of Grod, and love of men. ^ " The love of God begets 
the love of man ; and by this love of our neighbour, the love 
of Grod is nourished and increased." By this happy union 
of love, * " all well governed families and cities are combined, 
the heavens annexed, and divine souls complicated, the world 
itself composed, and all that is in it conjoined in God, and re- 
duced to one. * This love causeth true and absolute virtues, 
the Hfe, spirit, and root of every virtuous action, it finisheth 
prosperity, easeth adversity, corrects all natural incumbrances, 
inconveniences, sustained by faith and hope, which with this 
our love make an indissoluble twist, a Gordian knot, an equi- 
lateral triangle, and yet the greatest of them is love," 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13, * " which inflames our souls with a divine heat, and 
being so inflamed, purged, and so purgeth, elevates to God, 
makes an atonement, and reconciles us unto him." • That 
other love infects the soul of man, this cleanseth ; that de- 
presses, this rears ; that causeth cares and troubles, this 
quietness of mind ; this informs, that deforms our life ; that 
leads to repentance, this to heaven." For if once we be truly 
linked and touched with this charity, we shall love God above 
all, our neighbour as ourself, as we are enjoined, Mark xii. 

1 Bpisfc. 52. s Qreg. Per amorem ^ IMvino calore animos inoendit, incensM 

Dei, proximi gignitur; et per hiinc amo- purgat, purgatos elevat ad Deum, Beum 

rem proximi, Dei nutrltur. ^ Picolo- placat, hominem Deo conciliat. Bernard, 

mineus, grad. 7, cap. 27, hoc felici amo- o Hie inficit, hie perficit ; ille deprimit, hie 

rls nodo ligantur familiae, civitatee, &c. elevat ; hie tranquillibitem, ille caras 

* Veras absolutas hsDO parit yirtutes, parit : hie vitam rectd informat, ille de< 

radix omnium Tlrtiitum, mens etspiiitus. format, &o. 
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31, Matt. xix. 19, perform those duties and exercises, even 
all the operations of a good Christian. 

" This love suffereth long, it is bountiful, envieth not, boast- * 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, it deceiveth not, it seeketh not 
his own things, is not provoked to anger, it thinketh not evil, 
it rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in truth. It suffereth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things," 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
5, 6, 7 ; " it covereth all trespasses," Prov. x. 12 ; "a multi- 
tude of sins," 1 Pet. iv. 8, as our Saviour told the woman in 
the Gospel, that washed his feet, " many sins were forgiven 
her, for she loved much," Luke vii. 47 ; " it will defend the 
fatherless and the widow," Isa. i. 17 ; " will seek no revenge, 
or be mindfiil of wrong," Levit. xix. 18 ; " will bring home 
his brother's ox if he go astray, as it is commanded," Deut. 
xxii. 1 ; ^' will resist not evil, give to him that asketh, and not 
turn from him that borroweth, bless them that curse him, love 
his enemy," Matt. v. ; "bear his brother's burden," Gal. vi. 2. 
He that so loves will be hospitable, and distribute to the ne- 
cessities of the saints ; he will, if it be possible, have peace 
vrith all men, ** feed his enemy if he be hungry, if he be 
athirst give him drink ; " he wiU perform those seven works 
of mercy, " he will make himself equal to them of the lower 
sort, rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that 
weep," Bom. xii. ; he will speak truth to his neighbour, be 
courteous and tender-hearted, " forgiving others for Christ's 
sake, as God forgave him," Eph. iv. 32 ; " he will be like- 
minded," Phil. ii. 2. " Of one judgment ; be humble, meek, 
long-suffering," Colos. iiL " Forbear, forget and forgive," 
xii. 13, 23, and what he doth shall be heartily done to Gk)d, 
and not to men. " Be pitiful and courteous," 1 Pet iii. 
" Seek peace and follow it." He will love his brother, not in 
word and tongue, but in deed and truth, John iii. 18, " and 
he that loves God, Christ will love him that is begotten of 
him," John v. 1, &c. Thus should we willingly do, if we had 
a true touch of this charity, of this divine love, if we could 
perform this which we are enjoined, forget and forgive, and 
compose ourselves to those Christian laws of love. 
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1 " felix hominnm genus, 
Si vestros animos amor 
Quo coelam regitnr regat! " 

^ Angelical souls, how blessed, how happy should we be, so 
loving, how might we triumph over the devil, and havo 
another heaven upon earth ! " 

But this we cannot do ; and which is the cause of all our 
woes, miseries, discontent, melancholy, ^ want of this charity* 
We do invicem angariarey contemn, consult, vex, torture, mo- 
lest, and hold one another^s noses to the grindstone hard, pro- 
voke, rail, scoff, calumniate, challenge, hate, abuse (hard- 
hearted, implacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as we 
are), to satisfy our lust or private spleen, for * toys, trifles, 
and impertinent occasions, spend ourselves, goods, friends, 
fortunes, to be revenged on our adversary, to ruin him and 
his. 'Tis all our study, practice, and business how to plot 
mischief, mine, countermine, defend and offend, ward our- 
selves, injure others, hurt all ; as if we were bom to do mis- 
chief, and that with such eagerness and bitterness, with such 
rancour, malice, rage, and fury, we prosecute our intended 
designs, that neither affinity or consanguinity, love or fear of 
God or men can -contain us ; no satisfaction, no composition 
will be accepted, no offices will serve, no submission ; though 
he shall upon his knees, as Sarpedon did to Glaucus in Ho- 
mer, acknowledging his error, yield himself with tears in his 
eyes, beg his pardon, we will not relent, forgive, or forget, till 
we have confounded him and his, " made dice of his bones,*' 
as they say, see him rot in prison, banish his friends, follow- 
ers, et omne invisum genus, rooted him out and all his pos- 
terity. Monsters of men as we are, dogs, wolves, * tigers, 
fiends, incarnate devils, we do not only contend, oppress, and 
tyrannize ourselves, but as so many firebrands, we set on, and 
animate others ; our whole life is a perpetual combat, a con- 
flict, a set battle, a snarling fit. JSris dea is settled in our 

1 Boethias, lib. 2, met. 8. > Deliqui- 8 Nodum in scirpo qaaerentes. * HIr 
mn patitur charitas, odium ^ub loco caiueque admdrunt ubeza tigres. 
suooedlt. Basil. 1, ser. de instit. mon. 
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tents, ^ Omnia de Uie, opposing wit to wit, wealth to wealth, 
strength to strength, fortunes to fortunes, friends to friends, 
as at a sea-fight, we turn our broadsides, or two millstones 
with continual attrition, we fire ourselves, or break one anoth- 
er's backs, and both are ruined and consumed in the end. Mis- 
erable wretches, to fat and enrich ourselves, we care not how 
we get it, Quocunque modo rem; how many thousands we 
undo, whom we oppress, by whose ruin and downfall we 
arise, whom we injure, fatherless children, widows, common 
societies, to satisfy our own private lust. Though we have 
myriads, abundance of wealth and treasure (pitiless, mer- 
ciless, remorseless, and uncharitable in the highest degree), 
and our poor brother in need, sickness, in great extremity, 
and now ready to be starved for want of food, we had rather, 
as the fox told the ape, his tail should sweep the ground still, 
than cover his buttocks ; rather spend it idly, consume it with 
dogs, hawks, hounds, unnecessary buildings, in riotous ap- 
parel, ingurgitate, or let it be lost, than he should have part 
of it ; ^ rather take from him that little which he hath, than 
relieve him. 

Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, 
let others make use of or enjoy it ; part with nothing while 
we live ; for want of disposing our household, and setting 
things in order, set aU the world together by the ears after 
our death. Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few 
crumbs, he only seeks chippings, ofials; let him roar and 
howl, famish, and eat his own flesh, he respects him not A 
poor decayed kinsman of his sets upon him by the way in all 
his jollity, and runs begging bareheaded by him, conjuring 
by those former bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguin- 
ity, &c., uncle, cousin, brother, father, 

*•'' Per ego has lachryraas, dextramque tuaxn te, 
Si qnidqnam de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
Dnlce menm, misere mei." 

1 Heraclitus. SSI en gehennam abit, pauperem qui non alat: quid de 60 flet 
qui paaperem denndat? Aastin. 
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" Show some pity for Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old 
man," &c., he cares not, ride on ; pretend sickness, inevitable 
loss of limbs, goods, plead suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, 
common calamities, show thy wants and imperfections, 

** £t si per sanctam juratus dicat OsTrim, 
Credite, non Indo, crudeles tollite claudum/* 

" Swear, protest, take God and all his angels to witness, 
qu4sre peregrinum, thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he 
is not touched with it, pauper uhique jacet^ ride on, he takes 
no notice of it.'* Put up a supplication to him in the name 
of a thousand orphans, a hospital, a spittal, a prison, as he 
goes by, they cry out to him for aid, ride on, surdo narras^ 
he cares not, let them eat stones, devour themselves with 
vermin, rot in their own dung, he cares not. Show him a 
decayed haven, a bridge, a school, a fortification, &c, or some 
public work, ride on ; good your worship, your honour, for 
Grod's sake, your country's sake, ride on. But show him a 
roll wherein his name shall be registered in golden letters, 
and commended to all posterity, his arms set up, with his 
devices to be seen, then peradventure he will stay and con- 
tribute ; or if thou canst thunder upon him, as Papists do, 
with satisfactory and meritorious works, or persuade him by 
this means he shall save his soul out of hell, and free it from 
purgatory (if he be of any religion), then in all likelihood he 
will listen and stay ; or that he have no children, no near 
kinsman, heir, he cares for, at least, or cannot well tell other- 
wise how or where to bestow his possessions (for carry them 
with him he cannot), it may be then he will build some 
school or hospital in his life, or be induced to give liberally 
to pious uses after his death. For I dare boldly say, vain- 
glory, that opinion of merit, and this enforced necessity, 
when they know not otherwise how to leave, or what better 
to do with them, is the main cause of most of our good 
works. I will not urge this to derogate from any man's 
charitable devotion, or bounty in this kind, to censure any 
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good work ; no doubt, there be many sanctified, heroical and 
worthy-minded men, that in true zeal, and for virtue's sake 
(divine spirits), that out of commiseration and pity extend 
their liberality, and as much as in them lies do good to all 
men, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, comfort the sick and 
needy, relieve all, forget and forgive injuries, as true charity 
requires ; yet most part there is simulatum quid, a deal of 
hypocrisy in this kind, much default and defect * Cosmo de 
Medici, that rich citizen of Florence, ingenuously confessed to 
a near friend of his, that would know of him ,why he built 
so many public and magnificent palaces, and bestowed so 
liberally on scholars, not that he loved learning more than 
others, " but to ^ eternize his own name, to be immortal by 
the benefit of scholars ; for when his friends were dead, walls 
decayed, and all inscriptions gone, books would remain to the 
world's end." The lantern in * Athens was built by Zeno- 
cles, the theatre by Pericles, the famous port Pyraeum by 
Musicles, Pallas Palladium by Phidias, the Pantheon by 
Callicratidas ; but these brave monuments are decayed all, 
and ruined long since, their builders' names alone flourish by 
meditation of writers. And as * he said of that Marian oak, 
now cut down and dead, nuUius Agricoke manu mUa stirps 
tarn diutuma guam quae poetae versu seminari potest, no plant 
can grow so long as that which is tngenio sata, set and 
manured by those ever-living wits. ^Allon Backuth, that 
weeping oak, under which Deborah, Rebecca's nurse died, 
and was buried, may not survive the memory of such ever- 
lasting monuments. Vainglory and emulation (as to most 
men) was the cause efficient, and to be a trumpeter of his own 
fame, Cosmo's sole intent so to do good, that all the world 
might take notice of it. Such for the most part is the charity 
of our times, such our benefactors, Maecenates and patrons. 
Show me amongst so many myriads, a truly devout, a right, 




oiTes quibiu benefecisset peritari, moenia 
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honest, upright, meek, humhle, a patient, innocuous, innocent, 
a merciful, a loving, a charitable man ! * Prohus qvis nobis- 
cum vivit f Show me a Caleb or a Joshua ! ZHc mihi Mu9a 

virum show a virtuous woman, a constant wife, a good 

neighbour, a trusty servant, an obedient child, a true finend, &c. 
Crows in Africa are not so scant He that shall examine 
this 2 iron age wherein we live, where love is cold, et jam 
terras Astrea reliqmt, justice fled with her assistants, virtue 
expelled, 

8 " Justitiae soror, 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque Veritas," 

all goodness gone, where vice abounds, the devil is loose, and 
see one man vilify and insult over his brother, as if he were 
an innocent, or a block, oppress, tyrannize, prey upon, 
torture him, vex, gall, torment and crucify him, starve him, 
where is charity ? He that shall see men * swear and for- 
swear, lie and bear false witness, to advantage themselves, 
prejudice others, hazard goods, lives, fortunes, credit, all, to 
be revenged on their enemies, men so unspeakable in their 
lusts, unnatural in malice, such bloody designments, Italian 
blaspheming, Spanish renouncing, &c., may well ask where 
is charity ? He that shall observe so many lawsuits, such 
endless contentions, such plotting, undermining, so much 
money spent with such eagerness and fury, every man for 
himself, his own ends, the devil for all ; so many distressed 
souls, such lamentable complaints, so many factions, con- 
spiracies, seditions, oppressions, abuses, injuries, such grudg- 
ing, repining, discontent, so much emulation, envy, so many 
brawls, quarrels, monomachies, &c., may well require what is 
become of charity ? When we see and read of such cruel 
wars, tumults, uproars, bloody battles, so many ^ men slain, 
so many cities ruinated, &c., (for what else is the subject of 

1 Hor. 3 Duram genus sumus. dii facias, paratum fore scito. ^Gallieniu, 

B " The sister of justice, honour inviolate, in Treb. Pollio, lacera, occide, meft xnente 

and naked truth." * Tull. pro Rose, irascere. Rabie jecur incendente ferun- 

Hentiri yis calisSL meSL? ego vero cupide tur prsecipites. Vopiscus of Aarelian. 

etlibenterxnentiartuSicau8Sl;etsiquando Tan turn fudit sanguinis quantum quia 

me vis peijurare, ut paululum tu compen- yini potayit. 
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all our stories almost^ but bills, bows, and guns !) so manj 
murders and massacres, &c., where is charity? Or see men 
wholly devote to Gk)d, churchmen, professed divines, holy 
men, ^ ^' to make the trumpet of the gospel the trumpet of 
war," a company of hell-bom Jesuite, and fiery-spirited 
friars, /ac^m prcBferre to all seditions ; as so many firebrands 
set all the world by the ears (I say nothing of their conten- 
tions and railing books, whole ages spent in writing one 
against another, and that with such virulency and bitterness, 
Bumms sermonihus et sale nigro,) and by their bloody in- 
quisitions, that in thirty years, Bale saith, consumed 39 
princes, 148 earls, 235 barons, 14,755 conmions; worse 
than those ten persecutions, may justly doubt where is 
charity? Ohsecro vos qtudes hi demum Ghristiani! Are 
these Christians? I beseech you tell me; he that shall 
observe and see these things, may say to them as Cato to 
Cassar, credo quce de inferis dicuntur falsa exisHmas, ^ sure 
I think thou art of opinion there is neither heaven nor hell." 
Let them pretend religion, zeal, make what shows they will, 
give alms, peacemakers, frequent sermons, if we may guess 
at the tree by the fruit they are no better than hypocrites, 
epicures, atheists, with the *"fool in their hearts they say 
there is no God." 'Tis no marvel then if being so uncharita- 
ble, hardhearted as we are, we have so frequent and so many 
discontents, such melancholy fits, so many bitter pangs, 
mutual discords, all in a combustion, often complaints, so 
common grievances, general mischiefs, si tanUe in terris 
tragcedicR, quibus lahefactatur et miser^ laceratur humanum 
genusj so many pestilences, wars, uproars, losses, deluges, 
fires, inundations, God's vengeance and all the plagues of 
Egypt, come upon us, since we are so currish one towards 
another, so respectless of God, and our neighbours, and by 
our crjdng sins pull these miseries upon our own heads. 
Nay more, 'tis justly to be feared, which *Josephus once 

1 Brangelii tabam belU tubam fteinnti siudent. * Pnl. xiii. 1. • De bello 
n pulpitis paoem, ia oollociiiiia bellnm Jndaloo, lib. 6) o. 16. Pato A Bomaol 

VOii. n. 80 
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eaid of his coantrjmen Jews, ^ if the Romans had not oome 
when they did to sack their city, surely it had been swal- 
lowed up with some earthquake, deluge, or fired from heaven 
as Sodom and Gomorrah ; their desperate maHce, wickedness 
and peevishness was such." 'Tis to be suspected, if we con- 
tinue these wretched ways, we may look for the like heavy 
visitations to come upon us. If we had any sense or feeling 
of these things, surely we should not go on as we do, in such 
irregular courses, practise all manner of impieties ; our whole 
carriage would not be so averse from Grod. If a man would 
but consider, when he is in the midst and fuU career of 
such prodigious and uncharitable actions, how displeasing 
they are in God's sight, how noxious to himself, as Solomon 
told Joab, 1 Kings, ii. '^The Lord shaU bring this blood 
upon their heads." Prov. i. 27, " sudden desolation and de- 
struction shall oome like a whirlwind upon them ; affliction, 
anguish, the reward of his hand shall be given him," Isa. 
iii. 11, &c, " they shaU faU into the pit they have digged for 
others," and when they are scraping, tyrannizing, getting, 
wallowing in their wealth, ^Hhis night, O fool, I will take 
away thy soul," what a severe account they must make; 
and how ^ gracious on the other side a charitable man is in 
God's eyes, hmirit nhi gratiam. Matt. v. 7, " Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ; he that lendeth to 
the poor, gives to God," and how it shall be restored to them 
again ; ^ how by their patience and long-suffering they shall 
heap coals on their enemies' heads," Eom. xii. '^ and he thajt 
followeth after righteousness and mercy, shall find righteous- 
ness and glory ; " surely they would check their desires, curb 
in their unnatural, inordinate afiections, agree amongst them- 
selves, abstain from doing evil, amend their lives, and learn 
to do well. " Behold how comely and good a thing it is for 
brethren to live together in ^ union ; it is like the precious 

contra hob renire tardftssent, ant hiatu tnm popnli, &e. ^ Benefludt animas 

teme deTorandam ftdsse ciyitatem, ant snas Tir miserioois. * Concordia parvM 

diluTio perituram, ant fulmina ao Sodo- res cresennt, discordia wiaTJmw dilabon- 

ma oum inoendio paMnram, ob despera- tnr. 
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ointment, &c. How odious to contend one with the other ! " 
^ Miseri quid luctadunmlis hisce volumus f ecce mors supra 
caput est, et supremum iUud tribunal uhi et dicta et facta 
nostra examinanda sunt: Sapiamus! ^^Why do we con- 
tend and vex one another? behold death is over our heads, 
and we must shortly give an account of all our uncharitable 
words and actions ; think upon it ; and be wise/' 

ildpsiiu. 
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